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DEDICATION. _ 


iz JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


5 
MV DEAR sIR, 
VERY liberal motive that can actuate 
an Authour in the dedication of his ; 
labours, concurs in directing me to you, as 
the perſon to whom the following Work 
ſhould be inſcribed. . 

If there be a pleaſure in celebrating the 
diſtinguiſhed merit of a contemporary, 
mixed with a certain degree of vanity not 
altogether inexcuſable, in appearing fully 

ſenſible of it, where can I find one, in com- 
i * plimenting 
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ji 1 ' DEDICATION. 

plimenting whom I can with more general 
approbation gratify thoſe feelings? Your 
excellence, not only in the Art over which 
you have long preſided with unrivalled fame, 
but alſo in Philoſophy and elegant Literature, 
is well known to the preſent, and will con- 
tinue to be the admiration of future ages. 
Your equal and placid temper, your variety 
of converſation, your true politeneſs, by 
which you are ſo amiable in private ſociety, | 
and that enlarged hoſpitality which has long a 
made your houſe a common centre of union f 
for the great, the accompliſhed, the learned, e 
and the ingenious; all theſe qualities I can, 

in perfect confidence of not being accuſed' of 

flattery, aſcribe to you, | 2 i 


N If a = may EP Ts an honeſt pride, in a 
having it known to the world, that he has \ 
been thought worthy of particular attention ; 
17 a perſon of the firſt eminence in the age 
in which he lived, whoſe company has been 
univerſally courted, I am juſtified in availing 
myſelf of the uſual privilege of a Dedication, 
L = when 


DEDICATION . 
when I mention that there has been a long 
and uninterrupted. HI between us. 


If — ſhould be e for 


favours received, I have this opportunity, 
my dear Sir, -moſt fincerely to thank you for 
the many happy hours which I owe to your 


' kindneſs, —for the cordiality with which you 


| have at all times been pleafed to welcome 
me, — for the number of valuable acquaint- 
ances to whom you have introduced me,. 


for the noctes caneque Deum, which I 1 
enjoyed under your roof. 


If a work mould b. be inſcribed to one who 
is maſter of the ſubject of it, and whoſe 


” 


approbation, therefore, muſt enſure it credit 


2nd ſucceſs, the Life of Dr. Johnſon is, 
with the/greateſt propriety, dedicated to Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, who was the intimate and 
beloved friend of that great man ; the friend, 
whom he declared to be © the moſt invul- 
nerable man he knew; whom, if he ſhould 
quarrel with him, he ſhould find the moſt 
difficulty how to abuſe.” You, my dear 


a2 Sir, 
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DEDICATION: 
Sir, ſtudied him, and knew him well: yu 0 
venerated and admired him. Yet, luminous. C 
as he was upon the whole, you perceived all a 
the ſhades which mingled iri the grand com t 


poſition z all the little peculiarities and ſlight 1 
blemiſhes which marked the literary Coloſſus. 1 
Your very warm commendation of the ſpe- LY 
eimen which I gave in my * Journal of a b 
Tour to the Hebrides, of my being able to | 
preſerve his converfation in an authentick and k 
lively manner, which opinion the Publick f 
has confirmed, was the beſt encouragement f 
for me to perſevere in my purpoſe of pro- z 
ducing the whole of my ſtores. : t 
In one reſpect, this Work will, in ſome | 
paſſages, be different from the former. In t 
my Tour, I was almoſt unboundedly u 
open in my communications; and from my m 
eagerneſs to diſplay the wonderful fertility 0 
and readineſs of Johnſon's wit, freely ſhewed V 
to the world its dexterity, even when I was ( 
myſelf the object of it. I truſted that 1 fe 


ſhould be liberally underſtood, as knowing 
very well what I was about, and by no means 
as 


= 
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as ſimply unconſcious of the pointed effects 


of the ſatire. I own, indeed, that I was 
arrogant enough to ſuppoſe that the tenour of 
the reſt of the book would ſufficiently guard 
me againſt ſuch a ſtrange imputation. But | 


it ſeems I judged too well of the world ; 
for, though I could ſcarcely believe it, I have 
been undoubtedly informed, that many 


perſons, eſpecially in diſtant quarters, not 
penetrating enough into Johnſon's character, 


ſo as to underſtand his mode of treating his 


friends, have arraigned my judgement, 


inſtead of ſeeing that I was ſenſible of all 


that they could obſerve. 


It is related of the great Dr. Clarke, 
that when in one of his leiſure hours he was 


unbending himſelf with a few friends in the 


moſt playful and frolickſome manner, he 
obſerved Beau Nath approaching ; upon 
which he ſuddenly ſtopped :—* My boys, 
(aid he,) let us be grave: here comes a 
fool.” The world, my friend, I have found 


to be a great fool, as to that particular, on 


which it has become neceſſary to ſpeak very 
23 pPluainly. 


r 
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4 DEDICATION. 
plainly. I have, therefore, in this Work 
been more reſerved ; and though I tell nothing 
but the truth, I have ſtill kept in my mind 
that the whole truth is not always to be 
expoſed. This, however, I have managed 
ſo as to occaſion no diminution of the plea- 
ſure which my book ſhould afford; though 
malignity may ſometimes be diſappointed of 
its gratifications. 


Lam, 
My dear Sir, 
5 ä 
| Your much obliged friend, 
And faithful, humble ſervant, ; | 
| | | 7 
London, i | ; 
April 20, 1791. JAMES BOSWELL. ih 
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# AT laſt deliver to the world a Work which 

I have long promiſed, and of which, I am 
afraid, too high expectations have been raiſed. 
The delaypof its publication muſt be imputed, in 
a conſiderable degree, to the extraordinary zeal 
which has been ſhewn by diſtinguiſhed perſons 
in all quarters to ſupply me with additional 
information concerning its illuſtrious Subject; 
reſembling in this the grateful tribes of ancient 


nations, of which every individual was eager 


0 throw a ſtone upon the grave of a departed 
Hero, and thus to ſhare in the pious office of 
erecting an honourable monument to his memory, 


The labour and anxious attention with 
which I have collected and arranged the 
„ materials 


Viit 


ADVERTISEMENT. | 
materials of which theſe volumes are compoſed, 
will hardly be concetved by thoſe who read them 


with careleſs facility. The ſtretch of mind 


and prompt aſſiduity by which ſo many converſa- 
tions were preſerved, I myſelf, at ſome diſtance 
of time, contemplate with wonder ; and I muſt 
be allowed to ſuggeſt, that the nature of the 
work, in other reſpects, as it confiſts of innu- 


merable detached particulars, all which, even 


the moſt minute, I have ſpared no pains to 
aſcertam with a ſcrupulous authenticity „ bas 
occaſioned a degree of trouble far beyond that 
of any other ſpecies of compoſition. Were I to 
detail the books which I have conſulted, and 


* the inquiries which I have found it neceſſary to 


make by various channels, I ſhould probably be 
thought ridiculouſly oftentatious. Let me only 
obſerve, as a ſpecimen of my trouble, that I have 
ſometimes been obliged to run half over London, 
in order to fix a date correfly ; which, when 
J had accompliſhed, I well knew would obtain 
me no praiſe, though 'a failure would have 
been to my diſcredit. And after all, perhaps, 
hard as it may be, T ſhall not be furprized 1 if 
omiſſions or miſtakes be pointed out with invi- 


dious ſeverity. I have alſo been extremely 


careful as to the exadineſs of my quotations; 
. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
bolding that there is a reſpect due to the Publick 


aohich ſhould oblige every Authour to attend to 


this, and never to preſume to introduce them 
with,.“ I think I have read ;”—or,—< If 
I remember r1 ight; 3 '—when the originals may 


be examined. 


T beg leave to expreſs my warmeſt thanks to 
thoſe who have been pleaſed to favour me with 
communications and advice in the conduct of my 
Work. But I cannot ſufficiently acknowledge 
my obligations to my friend Mr. Malone, who 


. was ſo good as to allow me to read to him 


almoſt the whole of my manuſcript, and nale 
ſuch remarks as were greatly for the advantage 
of the Work ; though it is but fair to him to 
mention, that upon many occaſions 1 affered 
from him, and followed my own judgement. TI 
regret exceedingly that I was deprived of the be- 
nefit of his reviſion, when not more than one half 
of the book had paſſed through the preſs ; but 
after having completed his very laboriaus and 
admirable: edition of Shakſpeare, for which he 
generouſly would accept of no other reward but 
that fame which he has þ deſervedly obtained, 
he fulfilled his promiſe of a long-wiſhed-for viſit 


to his relations in Ireland; from - whence his 


1 2 
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 fafe return finibus Atticis is defired by bis 
friends here, with all the claſſical ardour of Sic 
te Diva potens Cypri ; for there 1s no man in 
whom more elegant and worthy qualittes are 
united; and whoſe ſociety, therefore, is more 
valued by thoſe who know him. 


It is painful to me to think, that while I 
was carrying on this Work, ſeveral of thoſe to 
whom it would have been moſt intereſting have 
died. Such melancholy diſappointments we 
know to be incident to humanity ; but we do 
not feel them the leſs, Let me particularly 
lament the Reverend Thomas Warton, and 
the Reverend Dr, Adams, Mr. Warton, 
amidſt his variety of genius and learning, was 
an excellent Biographer. His contributions to 
my Collection are highly eftimable ; and as he 
had a true reliſh of my Tour to the 

_ Hebrides,” I truſt I ſhould now have been 
 gratyfied with a larger ſhare of his kind appro- 
bation. Dr. Adams, eminent as the Head of 
a College, as a writer, and as a moſt amiable 
man, had known Johnſon from his early years, 
and was his friend through life. What reaſon 
T had to hope for the countenance of that vene- 
rable Gentleman to this W. ork „ will appear 


| run 


ble 


cout. It has given very general ee, ; 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


from what he wrote to me upon a former — 
from Oxford, November 17, 1785: —* Dear 


Sir, I hazard this letter, not knowing where 
it will find you, to thank you for your very 
agreeable © Tour, which I found here on my 
return from the country, and in which you 


have depicted our friend ſo perfectly to my 


fancy, in every attitude, every ſcene and 
ſituation, that I have thought myſelf in the 
company, and of the party almoſt through- 


and thoſe who have found moſt fault with a 
paſſage here and there, have agreed that they 
could not help going through, and being 
entertained with the whole. I wiſh, indeed, 
ſome few groſs expreſſions had been ſoftened, 
and a few of our hero's foibles had been a 
little more ſhaded ; but it is uſeful to ſee the 
weakneſſes incident to great minds; and you 


have given us Dr. Johnſon's authority that in 


hiſtory all ought to be told.“ 


Such a ſanction to my faculty of giving a 


juſt repreſentation of Dr. Johnſon I could not 
conceal. Nor wiil I ſuppreſs my ſatigfaction in 


the conſciouſneſs, that by recording fo conſidera- 


ble a portion of the wiſdom and wit of the 
| brighteſt 


* ADVERTISEMENT. 
brighteſt ornament of the eighteenth cen- 


* 
tury*,” I have largely provided for the in- 
Nruction and entertainment of mankind. 
| F 
London, April 20, 1791, 
See Mr. Malone's Preface to his edition of Shakſpea:-e. 
| 
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SECOND EDITION. 


HAT I was anxious for the facceſs of a 
* Work which had employed much of my 
time and labour, I do not wiſh to conceal : but 
whatever doubts Tat any time entertained, have. 
been entirely removed by the very favourable 
reception with which it has been honoured. 
That reception has excited my beſt exertions to 
render my Book more perfect; and in this endea- 
vour I have had the aſſiſtance not only of ſome of 
my particular friends, but of many other learned 
and ingenious men, by which I have been ena- 
bled to reftify ſome miſtakes, and to enrich the 
Work with many valuable additions. Theſe I 
have ordered to be printed ſeparately in guarto, 
for the accommodation of the purchaſers of the © 
firſt edition. May J be permitted to ſay that 
the 
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the. typography of both editions | does honour to 


the preſs.of Mr. Henry Baldwin, now Maſter, 


of the Worſhipful Company of. Stationery. 


# whom ¶ have long known as a worthy ans: mats Ne 
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In the fan Fs inde J ee, ＋ le 
exiflence, our feelings are gſten at once phajog 


and painful. Of this truth, the pro grefs 4 
the preſent Work furniſhes a Iriking Manet. 


It was highly grat ifying to me that my fie. _ \ 
S. Joſhua Reynolds, to Whom it is inſcribed, 


BHved to peruſe it, and 7⁰ give the ' /irongeſt 
teſtimony to its fidelity ; 'D but before a ſecand 


edition, which. he contributed to, improve, comld. 


be finiſhed, the world has been deprived of that 
moſt valuable man; a. 27 of which the "re ; 


will be deep, and laſting, and - extenſive, pro- 


portionate to the felicity which be 00 5 


throu 85 a vn circle 9 admirers and YR. 


In e that the Mallet ſabielt [a 


this Work, by being more extenſively and inti- 


mately known, however elevated before, has 


riſen in the veneratian and laue of manking,. I 


feel a ſatigfaction beyond what, fame can afford." 
MY: FOR 3 too n hom. e * 
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Bis wonderful powers of mind, when we confader 
that the principal ſtore of wit and wiftom 
which this Work contains, was nat a particular 


election from his general converſation, but was 


merely his occaſional talk at ſuch times as I had 
the good fortune to be in his company ; and, 
without doubt, if his diſcourſe at other periods 
had been collected with the ſame attention, the 
whole tenor of what he uttered would have been 
found equally excellent. 


His ftrong, clear, and animated enforc. ment 
of religion, morality, loyalty, and ſubordination, | 
while it delights and improves the wiſe and the 
good, will, I truſt, prove an effeftual antidote 
to that deteflable fo Fo ry which has been lately 
imported from France, under the falſe name of 
philoſophy, and with a malignant induſtry has 
been employed againſt the peace, good order, and 


| bappineſs of ſociety, in our free and proſperous 


country ; but thanks be to GoD, without pro- 
ducing the pernicious effects which were hoped 
for by its MO. 


It feems to me in my moments of þ If-com- 
placency, that this extenſrue biographical work, 
however inferior in its nature, may in one 
reſpect be affimilated to the QnpyssEy, 
Anud/t a thaufand entertaining and inſtructive 


a eprſodes 
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epiſodes the HERO is never long out of fight 
for they are all in ſome degree connetted. with 
Bim; and Hz. inthe whole courſe of the 
tory is exhibited by the Autbour yrs the Ko 
_—_— 4 * reader. 


— Quid: virtus et quid apentia boite, 
Utile propoſuit nobis nne Uiyſen. WJ 


| Should there be any cold-blzoded and a 
mortals who really diſlike this Book, I will 
give them 4 . to apply. Mben tbe 
great Duke of Marlborough, accompanied by 
Lord Cadogan, was one day reconnoitering the 
army in Flanders, @ heavy rain came on, and 
they both called for their cloaks. Lord Cadb- 
gan s ſervant a good humoured alert lad brought 
bis Lordſhip's in a minute. The Duke's. ſer- 
want, a lazy ſulły dog, was ſo fluggiſh, that 
bis Grace being wet to the ſhin, reproved 
bim, and had for anſwer with a grunt, 4 
% came as faſt as I could,” upon which. the 
Duhke calmly jaid, ** Cadogan, I would not Ver a 
15 ee 8 have that Oe 4 3 
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f they have, a very ſmall ſhare of vanity.” Such may 
ſpeak of their literary fame in à decorous fiyle 
"of arffidence.. But J cone, that I amo 
td | formed 
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formed by nature and b Babit, "that to roſtrais 


the effufion of delight, on having" obtained fuch 


fame, to me would be truly painful. Why then 
ſhould I ſuppreſs i? my Do the abundanie 


of the heart” ſhould I not ſpeak ? Let me 

then mention with a warm, but ns inſolent 
exultation, that I have been regaled with ſpon- 
taneous praiſe of my work by many and various 
perſons eminent for their rank, learning, ta- 
lents and accompliſhments; much of which 
praiſe J have under their hands to be repgſited in 
my archives at Auchinlech. An honourable and 
rever nd friend ſpeaking of the favourable re- 
cepti n of my volumes, even in the circles of 
faſhion and elegance, ſaid to me, ' you have made 
them all talk Fobhnſon, — Tes, I may add, I 
have Johnſoniſed the land; and I truſt they will 
not only talk but think Johnſon. 


To enumerate thoſe to whom I have been 
thus indebted, would be 'tedisuſly oftentatious. 
I c.nnot however but name one whoſe praiſe is 
truly valuable, not only on account of his no- 
ledge and abilities, but on account of the mag- 
niſicent, yet dangerous embaſſy, in which he 1s 
now employed, which makes every thing that 
relates to him peculiarly intereſting. Lord 
MACARTNEY favoured me with his own copy 
of. my book, with a number of netes, of which I 


have 
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have availed myſelf. On the firſt leaf I found 
in his Lordſbip's hand writing, an inſcription of 
fach high commendation, that even I, vain as J 
am, cannot prevail on 1 to publiſh it. 


7 — 


ADDITIONS. * Dy: Joiixsow's LIFE 


. RECOLLECTED, AND RECEIVED. | 1 
AFTER, THE SECOND OATH WAS, PRINTED. 


T4 H 55 fallewing. oy IRON yy affefling Prayer. 


found after Dr... Johnſon's. deceaſe, by his. 


fanful * Mr. Francis Barber, who delivered 


it to my worthy friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, 
Vicar of Iſlington, who at my earneſt requeſt has 
obligingly favoured me with a copy of it, which he and 
I compared with the original. I preſent it to the 
world as an undoubted proof of a circumſtance in the 
character of my illuſtrious friend, which though ſome 
wheſe hard minds I never ſball envy, may attack as 


ſuperſtitious, will I am ſure endear him more to 


numbers of good men. I have an additional, and 
that a perſonal motive for preſenting it, becauſe it 


ſanftions what I myſelf have always maintained and 


am fond to indulge. 


«« April 26, 12752 being after 12 at Night of the 2 5th, 


te O Lord! Governour of heaven and earth, in 
*© whoſe hands are embodied and departed Spirits, 


| © if thou haſt ordained the Souls of the Dead to 


e miniſter to the Living, and appointed my de- 
4 parted Wife to have care of me, grant that I 
“may enjoy the good effects of her attention and 
© miniſtration, whether exerciſed by appearance, 

© impulſes, dreams, or in any other manner 

* agreeable to thy Government. Forgive my 
* preſumption, enlighten my ignorance, and how- 
* ever meaner agents are employed, grant me the 
* bleſſed influences of thy holy Spirit, through 
* Jeſus Chriſt our Lord.” Amen. 


Vol. I. * 2 bat. 
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THE LIFE OF 
What actually followed upon this moſt intereſting 
Piece of devotion by Johnſon, we are not informed; 
but I, whom it has pleaſed Gop to affli in a ſimilar 
manner to that which occaſioned it, have certain ex- 
perience of benignant communication by dreams. 
Of Dr. Hurd, Biſhop of Worceſter, .Johnſon 
ſaid to a friend; Hurd, Sir, is one of a ſet of men 
« who account for every thing ſyſtematically -; for 
« inſtance, it has been a faſhion to wear ſcarlet 
« breeches ; theſe men would tell you, that ac- 


«cording to cauſes and effects, no other wear 
« could at that time have been choſen.” He, hows 
ever, ſaid of him at another time to the fame 
gentleman, © Hurd, Sir, is a man whoſe ac- 
quaintance 1s a valuable acquiſition.” | 
That learned and ingenious Prelate it is 
well known publiſhed at one period of his life 
« Moral and Political Dialogues,” with a woefully 
whiggiſh caſt. Afterwards, his Lordſhip hay- 
ing thought better, came to ſee his errour, 


and republiſhed the work with a more conſtitu- 


tional ſpirit. Johnſon, however, was unwilling to 
allow him full credit for his political converſion. 
I remember when his Lordſhip declined the ho- 
nour of being Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Johnſon 
faid © I am glad he did not go to Lambeth; for, 
after all, I fear he is a Whig in his heart.” | 
Johnſon's attention to preciſion and clearneſs in 
expreſſion was very remarkable. He diſapproved 
of parentheſes; and I believe in all his volumi- 
nous writings, not half a dozen of them will be 
found. He never uſed the phraſes zhe former and 
the latter, having obſerved that they often occa- 
x foned 
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ſioned obſcurity ; he therefore contrived to con- 
ſtruct his ſentences ſo as not to have occaſion for 
them, and would eyen rather repeat the ſame 
words, in order to avoid them. Nothing is more 
common than to miſtake ſirnames when we hear 
them careleſsly uttered for the firſt time. To pre- 
vent this, he uſed not only to pronounce them 
ſlowly and diſtinctly, but to take the trouble of 


ſpelling them; a practice which I have often fol- 


lowed ; and which I wiſh were general. 
Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, 
that not only did he pare his nails to the quick; 


but ſcraped the joints of his fingers with a pen- 


knife, till they ſeemed quite red and raw. a 
The heterogeneous compoſition of human na- 
ture was remarkably exemplified in Johnſon. His 


liberality in giving his money to perſons in diſtreſs - 


was extraordinary. Yet there lurked about him 
a propenſity to paultry ſaving. One day I owned 
to him that *I was occaſionally troubled with a 
fit of 2arrowneſs.” Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) ſo am I. 
But I do not tell it.“ He has now and then bor- 
rowed a ſhilling of me; and when I aſked for 


again ſeemed to be rather out of humour. A 
droll little circumſtance once occurred; As if he 


meant to reprimand my minute exactneſs as a 
creditor, he thus addreſſed me, © Boſwell, lend me 
lixpence ot to be repaid.” 

This great man's attention to ſmall things was 


very remarkable. As an inſtance. of it, he one 


day ſaid to me, “ Sir, when you get ſilver in 

change for a guinea, look carefully at it; you may 

find ſome curious piece of coin,” - 
"A'S Though 
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Though a ſtern rue-bors Engliſhman and fully 
prejudiced againſt all other nations; he had diſcern- 
ment enough to ſee, and candour enough to cen- 
ſure the cold reſerve too common among Engliſh- 


men towards ſtrangers Sir, ſaid he, two men 


of any other nation who are ſhewn into a room 


together, at a houſe where they are both viſitors, 
will immediately find ſome converſation. But 


two Engliſhmen will probably go each to a differ- 
ent window, and remain in obſtinate ſilence. Sir, 
we as yet do not enough underttand rhe common 
rights of humanity. 

Johnſon was at a certain period of his life a 
good deal with the Earl of Shelburne, now Mar- 
quis of Lanſdown, as he doubtleſs could not but 


have a due value for that nobleman's activity of 


mind, and uncommon acquiſitions of important 
knowledge, however much he might diſapprove 
of other parts of his Lordſhip's character, which 
were widely different from his own. 

Maurice Morgan, Eſq. authour of the very i in- 
genious © Eſſay on the character of Falſtaff,”* 


being a particular friend of his Lordſhip, had once 
an opportunity of entertaining Johnſon for a day 


or two at Wickham, when its Lord was abſent, 
and by him I have been favoured with two anec- 


dotes. 


One is not a little to the DF of Johnſon? s can- 
dour. Mr. Morgan an he had a diſpute pretty 


» johnſon being aſked his opinion of th's Eſſay, anſwered, 
« Why, Sir, we ſhall have the man come forth again; and 


as he has proved Falſtaff to be no coward, he may prove Iago to 


be a very good charader . | 
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late at night, in which Johnſon would not give 
up, though he had the wrong ſide, and in ſhort 
both kept the field. Next morning, when they 
met 1n the breakfaſting-room, Dr. Johnſon. ac- 
coſted Mr. Morgan thus: © Sir, I have been 
thinking on our diſpute laſt wh oj Wat ou were in 
? the right.” 

The other was as follows : Johnſon for ſport 
perhaps, or from the ſpirit of contradiction, eager- 
ly maintained that Derrick had merit as a writer. 


N 


At length he had recourſe to this device. Pray, 
Sir, (ſaid he,) whether do you reckon Derrick or 
Smart the beſt poet ?” Johnſon at once felt him- 


ſettling the point of precedency between a louls 
and a flea,” 


The Rev. Dr. MaxwELL's Additional Communications. 


« SprxakING of Homer, whom he venerated as 
the prince of poets, Johnſon remarked that the ad- 
vice given to Diomed by his father, when he ſent 
him to the Trojan war, was the nobleſt exhortation 
that could be inſtanced in any heathen writer, and 
compriſed in a ſingle line: 


ty atv pg, Ok UTESPONOV Elparvcs A 


ed, which, if I recolle& well, is tranſlated by * 
and Clarke thus: ſemper appetere preftant Ma, 


onnbus altis antecellere. 


„„ He 


Mr. Morgan argued with him directly, in vain. 


ſelf rouſed; and anſwered, “ Sir, there is no 
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THE LIFE OF 
te He obſerved, © it was a moſt mortify ing re- 
flexion for any man to conſider, what he had done, 
compared with what he might have done.” 
He ſaid few people had intellectual reſources 
ſufficient to forego the pleaſures of wine. They 
could not otherwiſe contrive how to fill the inter- 


val between dinner and ſupper. 


« He went with me one Sunday to hear my old 
Maſter Gregory Sharpe preach at the Temple.— 


In the prefatory prayer, Sharpe ranted about 


Liberty, as a bleſſing moſt fervently to be im- 
plored, and its continuance prayed for; Johnſon 
obſerved, that our liberty was in no ſort of dan- 
ger.—He would have done much better, to pray 
againſt our /icentionſneſs, 


« One evening at Mrs. Montagu's, where a 
ſplendid company was aſſembled, conſiſting of the 
moſt eminent literary characters, I thought he 
ſeemed highly pleaſed with the reſpe& and atten- 
tion that were ſhewn him, and aſked him on our 


return home if he was not highly gratiſied by his 


viſit, © No, Sir, (ſaid he) not highly gratifyed; 


yet I do not recollect to have paſſed many even- 


ings with fewer objections. 

ce Though of no high extraction himſelf, he had 
much reſpect for birth and family, eſpecially 
among ladies. He ſaid, * adventitious accom- 
pliſhments may be poſſeſſed by all ranks ; bvt 
one may eaſily diſtinguiſh the Zorn gentlewoman. 4 

« He ſaid, * the Poor in England were bettet 
provided for than in any other country of the 
ſame extent: he did not mean little Cantons, o 


pert] 
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petty Republicks, Where a great proportion of the 
people (ſaid he,) are ſuffered to languiſh in helpleſs 
miſery, that country muſt be ill policed, and wretch- 


edly g governed; a decent proviſion for the poor, 
is the true teſt of civilization.—Gentlemen 


| of education, he obſerved, were pretty much the 


ſame in all countries ; the condition of the lower 


orders, the poor eſpecially, was the true mark of 
national diſcrimination.” 

« When the corn laws were in agitation in Ire- 
land, by which that country has been enabled not 
only to feed itſelf, but to export corn to a large 
amount; Sir Thomas Robinſon obſerved, that 
thoſe laws might be prejudicial to the corn trade 
of England. © Sir Thomas, (ſaid he,) you talk 


the language of a ſavage: what, Sir? would you 


prevent any people from feeding themſelves if by 
any honeſt means they can do it, 


ce It being mentioned, that Garrick aſſiſted. Dr, 


Brown, the authour of the Eſtimate, in ſome 


dramatick compoſition, ? No, Sir; (ſaid John- 
ſon,) he would no more ſuffer Garrick to write a 
line in his play, than he would ſuffer him to mount 
his pulpit.“ 

« Speaking of Burke, he ſaid, It was com- 
monly obſerved, he ſpoke too often in parliament ; 
but nobody could ſay he did not ſpeak well, 
though too frequently and too familiarly.“ 

“Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was 
hardly worth while to fave anxiouſly twenty pounds 
a year, If a man could fave to that degree, ſo as 
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| to enable him to aſſume a different rank in ſociety, 
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h then, indeed, it might anſwer ſome purpoſe. m 
1 He obſeryed, a principal ſource of erroneous fe 
R judgement was, viewing things partially and only | 
y on one fide; as for nes, fortune-hunters, when W 
1 they contemplated the fortunes / ngly and ſeparate- m 
| F ly, it was a dazzling and tempting object; but fo 

0 i | when they came to poſſeſs the wives and their bi 
1 \þ fortunes Yogether, they began to ſuſpect they had th 
4 not made quite ſo good a bargain. ch 
F 0 « Speaking of the late Duke of Northumberland Ll 
1 living very magnificently when Lord Lieutenant 

jp h of Ireland, ſomebody remarked, it would be diffi- pr 
1 -ult to find a ſuitable ſucceſſor to him; then ex- of 
0 5 claimed Johnſon, be is only fit zo ſucceed him- de 
[ ell. 0 
. « He adviſed me, if poſſible, to have a good nc 
Ws - orchard, He knew, he ſaid, a clergyman of re 
. ſmall income, who brought up a family very re- en 
| putably, which he chiefly fed with apple Jumps: hi 
| | lins. ne 
118 « He ſaid, he had known ſeveral good ſcholars le. 
Wi among the Iriſh gentlemen; but ſcarcely any of MW it 

"Sd them correct in quantity, He extended the ſame er 
Mi | obſervation to Scotland. We 
My j « Speaking of a certain Prelate, who cette 4 

9 1 himſelf very laudably in building churches and in 

1 , parſonage-houles ; however, ſaid he, I do not m 
1 find that he is eſteemed a man of much profel- fic 
| / ſional learning, or a liberal patron of it yet, it fo] 


is well, where a man poſſeſſes any ſtrong poſitive | 
excellence, —F ew have all kinds of merit belong- 


ing 
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„ og to cheir character. We muſt not examine 
| matters too com ons a JO being will 
Us fail ſome-where, 1 

« Talking of che: Iriſh clergy, he ſaid, Swift 
was a man of great parts, 'and the inſtrument of 
much good to his country.—Berkeley was a pro- 
found ſcholar, as well as a man of fine imagination 
but Uſher, he ſaid, was the great luminary of 
the Iriſh church; and a greater, he added, no 
church could boaſt of; at leaſt in modern 
times. 5 


« We dined Zee d tete at the Mitre, as I was 
preparing to return to Ireland, after an abſence 
| of many years. I regretted much leaving Lon- 
don, where I had formed many agreeable con- 
nexions; © Sir, (ſaid he,) 1 don't wonder at it; 
no man, fond of letters, leaves London without OO” 
regret. But remember, Sir, you have ſeen and 
enjoyed a great deal—You have ſeen life in its 
higheſt decorations, and the world has nothing 
| new to exhibit, —No man is ſo well qualifyed to 
ars leave publick life as he who has long tryed 
of it and known it well, We are always hank- 


me ering after untryed ſituations, and imagining 
Wh greater felicity from them than they can afford. * 
ted * No Sir, knowledge and virtue may be acquired 
and in all countries, and your local conſequence will 
not make you ſome amends for the intellectual grati- 
fel- fications you relinquiſh. Then he qu" the 
it iolloving lines with great pathos. | 


3 He 
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ce He who has early known the pomps of ſtate, 
<« (For things unknown, 'tis ignorance to contemn ;) 
« And after having viewed the gaudy bait, 
ce Can boldly ſay, the trifle I contemn ; 
« With ſuch a one contented could I live, 
« Contented could I die; 


e He then took a moſt affecting leave of me; 
0 ſaid, he knew, it was a point of duty that called me 
5 away.—“ We ſhall all be ſorry to loſe you, ſaid 
he. Laudo tamen.”. | 


From Mr. LAN TON I have the following additional 


Particulars. 
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e TALKING reverently of the SUPREME BEIN c, 
he uttered theſe ſentences: 


| | | « Do you conſider, Sir? | | 
| ce In the firſt place—the idea of a Crraror 


b . muſt be ſuch as that he has a power to unmake 
| or annihilate his creature, 


q « Then it cannot be conceived that a creature 
Ti can make laws for its CREATOR. 


4 3 His profound adoration of the Gx EAT FIRST Cavst 
5 was ſuch as to ſet him above that . Philoſophy and vain de- 
. | ceit, with which men of narrower conceptions have been 
| | infected. I have heard him ſtrongly maintain that . what 5 
< right is not ſo from any natural fitneſs, but becauſe Gop wil 
« it to be right ;” and it is certainly ſo, becauſe he has prediſpoſed 
the relations of things ſo as that which he wills muſt be right 

| Bosw ELL» 
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te Depend upon it, ſaid he, that if a man alt 
of his misfortunes, there is ſomething in them 
that is not diſagreeable to him for where there 
is nothing but pure miſery, there never is any 
recourſe to the mention of it.— 

« A man muſt be a poor beaſt that ſhould read 
no more in quantity than he could utter aloud. — 
« Imlac in © Ratlelas,” I ſpelt with a c. at the 
end, becauſe it 1s leſs like Engliſh, which ſhould 
always have the Saxon k. 

« Many a man is mad igpeertain inſtances, and 
goes through life without having it perceived: 
for example, a madneſs has ſeized a perſon of 
ſuppoſing himſelf obliged literally to pray con- 


way and the perſon thought it a crime ever to 


pray, it might not improbably have continued 
unobſerved. 


5 He apprebended that the delineation of charac- 


ATOR ters in the end of the firſt Book of the Retreat of 


make the ten thouſand was the firſt inſtance of the 
kind that was known. 2 


ature « Suppoſing (ſaid he) a wife to be of a ſtudious 
or argumentative turn, it would be very trouble- 
lome : for inſtance—if a woman ſhould continually 
Cavs! 


dwell upon the ſubject of the Arian hereſy. 
n « No man ſpeaks concerning another, even ſup- 
_ ; poſe it be in his praiſe, if he thinks he does not 


op wil i hear him, exactly as he would, if he thought he 
diſpoſe BY was within hearing, — 


* 5 4 “The applauſe of a ſingle human being is of 


great conſequence” - This he ſaid to me with great 


tinually — had the madneſs turned the oppoſite * 


earneſtneſs 
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earneſtneſs of manner, very near the time of his de. 
ceaſe, on occaſion of having deſired me to read a 
letter addreſſed to him from ſome perſon in the 
North of England ; which when I had done, and 
he aſked me what the contents were; as I thought 
being particular upon it might fatigue him, it 
being of great length, I only told him in general 
that it was highly in his praiſe ; and then he ex- 
preſſed himſelf as above. 

« He mentioned with an air of ſatisfaction what 
Baretti had told him ; that, meeting, in the courſe 
of his ſtudying Engliſh, with an excellent paper in 
the Spectator, one of four that were written by the 
reſpectable Diſſenting Miniſter Mr. Grove of 
Taunton, and obſerving the genius and energy 
of mind that it exhibits, it greatly quickened his 
curioſity to viſit our country; as he thought if 
ſuch were the lighter periodical eſſays of our 
authours, their produftions on more weighty c oc- 
caſions ſt be wonderful indeed! 


« He obſerved once, at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, 
that, a beggar in the ſtreet will more readily aſk 
alms from a nan, though there ſhould be no 


marks of wealth in his appearance, than froin 


even a well-drefled woman; which he accounted 
for from the greater degree of carefulneſs as to 
money that is to be found in women; ſaying far- 
cher upon it, that, the opportunities in general 
that they * of improving their condition are 


4 Sterne is of a direct contrary opinion. See his ** Senti- 
mental Jearney, Article, “ The Myſtery.” 
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much fewer than men have; and adding, as he 
looked round the company, which conſiſted of 
men only, there is not one of us who does not 
think he might be richer if he would _ his 
endeavour. 


mies; was an obſervation by him on Homer, 
when referring to the deſcription of the ſhield of 
Achilles, made by Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife to his 
fiend Mr. Fitzherbert of Derbyſhire, and reſpect- 


re ed by Dr. Johnſon as a very fine one. He had in 
rin general a very high opinion of that lady's ETD 
15 derſtanding. 


« An obſervation of Bathurſt's may be men- 
tioned, which Johnſon repeated, appearing to 
ha acknowledge it to be well founded, namely, 
nt bf It was n remarkable that how ſeldom, on 
occaſion of coming into the company of any 


our 

oc. Drew perſon, one felt any wiſh or inclination to 
Ie him again. 

ds's, 

r alk | , f 

BY Once when checking my boaſting too fre- 

0 quently of myſelf in company, he ſaid to me, 

r 5 


"1 . Pofvcll, you often vaunt ſo much as to 
provoke ridicule. You put me in mind of a 


* wan who was ftanding in the kitchen of an inn 
15 with his back to the fire, and thus accoſted the 
* erſon next him, Do you know, Sir, who 1 
ware Wan? „No, Sir, (ſaid the other,) I have not 
hat advantage.“ © Sir, (ſaid he,) I am the great 
Senn. Taney who invented the New Floodgate.” 
1 he Biſhop of Killaloe on my repeating the ſtory 


to 


« He may bold up 8 SHIELD againſt all his ene- 
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to him, defended Twalmley, by obſerving, that 4 
he was entitled to the epithet of great; for Virgil dig 
in his groupe of n, in the Elyſian fields 


Hic manus 0b patriam pug gnando vulnera paſſi; *. 


mentions oh 


troentas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes. 


He was pleaſed to ſay to me one forenoon when 
we were left alone in his ſtudy, * Boſwell, (I think. 
Jam eaſier with you than with almoſt any body.“ 

He would not allow Mr. David Hume any 
credit for his political principles, though ſimilar 
to his own ; ſaying of him, “ Sir, he was a Tor 
by chance.” 

His acute obſervation of human life, mad 
him remark, © Sir, there is nothing by which 1 
man exaſperates moſt people more, than by di- 
playing a ſupertour ability or brilliancy in conver- 

ſation. They ſeem pleaſed at the time ; but ther 
envy.makes them curſe him at their hearts,” 


Havixe found Dr. Johnſon's argument on tht 
cauſe of Joſeph Knight, the Negro, who claimed 
and obtained his freedom in Scotland, referred u 
Vol. II. p. 591, and of which Cauſe an account 


given in the ſame Volume, p. 6do, I ſhall nor 
communicate it. 


« It muſt be agreed that in moſt ages mai 
countries have had part of their inhabitants 104 
ſtate of ſlavery; yet it may be doubtęd whethe 
ſlavery can ever be ſuppoſed the natural conditiol 
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" of man. It is impoſſible not to conceive that 
* men in their original ſtate were equal; and very 


"gl difficult to imagine how one would be ſubjected 
ye to another but by violent compulſion. An indi- 
Ke. vidual may, indeed, forfeit his liberty by a crime; 


true likewiſe of a captive. A man may accept 
life from a conquering enemy on condition of per- 
petual ſervitude; but it is very doubtful whether 


hen he can entail that ſervitude on his deſcendants; for 
nk,) I no man can ſtipulate without commiſſion for an- 
7.“ 


other. The condition which he himſelf accepts 
his ſon or grandſon perhaps would have rejected. 
If we ſhould admit, what perhaps may with more 
reaſon be denied, that there are certain relations 
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neceſſary and juſt, yet it can never be proved that 
he who is now ſuing for his freedom ever ſtood in 
any of thoſe relations. He is certainly ſubje& by 
no law, but that of violence,: to his preſent maſter ; 
who pretends no claim to his obedience, but that 
he bought him from a merchant of ſlaves, whoſe 


| * right to ſell him never was examined. It is ſaid 
on 


| that according to the conſtitutions of Jamaica he 
laimei was legally enſlaved; theſe conſtitutions are 
rred u merely poſitive; and apparently injurious, to the 
17 "WF rights of mankind, becauſe whoever is expoſed to 
11 nos 


fale is condemned to ſlavery without appeal; by 
whatever fraud or violence he might have been 
s mall originally brought 1 into the merchant's power. In 


nts in eur own time Princes have been fold, by wretches 
whethe! | to 
onditiol | 


0 


but he cannot by that crime forfeit the liberty of 
his children. What is true of a criminal ſeems 


between man and man which may make ſlavery 
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to whole care they were entruſted, that they might 
have an European education ; but when once they 
were brought to a market in the plantations, little 
would avail either their dignity or their wrongs, 
The laws of Jamaica afford a Negro no redreſs, His 
colour is conſidered as a ſufficient teſtimony againſt 
him, It is to be lamented that moral right ſhould 
ever give way to political convenience. Bur if 
temptations of intereſt are ſometimes too ſtrong 
for human virtue, let us at leaſt retain a virtue 
where there is no temptation to quit it. In the 
preſent caſe there is apparent right on one fide, 
and no convenience on the other. Inhabitants of 
this iſland can neither gain riches nor power by 
taking away the liberty of any part of the human 
ſpecies. The ſum of the argument is this; No: 
man is by nature the property of another: The 

| defendant is, therefore, by nature free: The rights 

In} of nature muſt be ſome way forfeited” before they 

1; 9 can be juſtly taken away: That the defendant his 

1 | by any act forfeited the rights of nature we require 

| to be proved ; and if no proof of ſuch forfeiture 

can be given, we doubt not but the juſtice of the 
court will declare him fer... 
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I record Dr. Johnſon's argument fairly upon 
this particular caſe ; where, perhaps, he was in thx 
fight, But I beg leave to enter my moſt ſolemn 
proteſt againſt his general doctrine with reſpect to 
the Slave Trade. For I will reſolutely ſay: that his 
unfavourable notion of it.was owing to prejudice, 
and imperfect, or falſe information. The wild and 

dangerous 


Da. JOHNSON. * 

dangerous attempt which has for ſome time been 
perſiſted in to obtain an act of our Legiſlature, to 
aboliſh fo very important and neceſſary a branch 


ngs of commercial intereſt, muſt have been cruſhed = 
Ein I once, had not the inſignificance of the zealots 
unt who vainly took the lead in it, made the vaſt body | | 
ty of Planters, Merchanes, und ohen what | 
i Fc properties are involved in that trade, rea- 
one {-nably enough ſuppoſe that there could be no dan- | 
we ger. The encouragement which the attempt : | 
by has received excites my wonder, and indig- | "nl 
de, WM cation; and though ſome men of ſyperiour abili- 3 
2 ties have ſupported it; whether from a love of 1 


temporary popularity, when proſperous ; or a love 
of general mifchief, when deſperate; my opinion is | 
vnſnaken. To aboliſh a fatus, which in all ages | 
Gon has ſanctioned, and man has continued, | | 
they Wl would not only be robbery to an innumerable | 
u has clas of our fellow-ſubjects; but it would be | 
quit Meremne cruelty to the African Savages, a portion | 
ours of whom it ſaves from maſſacre, or intolerable _ | 
£ the bondage in their own country, and introduces into | 
it a much happier ſtate of life ; eſpecially now when 1 
their paſſage to the Weſt-Indies and their treat- | 
upon ment there is humanely regulated. To aboliſh | 
in tue that trade would be to x | | 

| | 

| 
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II ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. i 
is 

wh Whatever- may have paſſed elſewhere concern 

dice, 


ad ing ir, The Housk or Lops is wile and * 
d pendent 3 | 
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Scotch Law Book, called < Dinletoh's) Doubts?! 


with fo, light, and playful a ſpecies. of compoſition 


THE LIFE OF 


815 e eee b i „ita 
Des ſſumit aut ponit ſacures r 


9 Arbitris qupularis aur. 79 0973119 29 01 bl 

1 haviediead; converſed; and thought W "all 
the ſubject᷑ i and ld recommend to all WHO a 
capable of conviction, an excellent Tract B n 
learved and: ingenious friend ohni Runb y; Eſq leb. 
titled ? Doubts on the Abolition of the Slave Fradt) 
To: Mr. Ranby's “ Doubts, | will apply Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke's expreſſion in praiſel dt 


4c 133 Doubts, ( ſaid bis nge are better Wali 
moſt ene 117 any daiw Dali 
oi e — 1DUS: 1298 190110 4 
My Readers, 10 probably de to heat 
that the great Dr. Johnſon could amuſe hint 


as. 4 Gharade. J have recoyered one which) | 
made on Dr. Barnard, now Lord Biſhop of Kil: 
laloe; Who has been pleaſed for many years to treit 
me with much, intimacy and ſocial. eaſe; that l 
may preſume to call him not only my Right Reye- 
rend, but my very dear Friend. I therefore with 
peculiar pleaſure give to the world a juſt; and 
elegant e thus paid to his .Lordilyy 
by John! ON. doi nddamob on Bed . di zn 
0 eee ASSi 
1 Mx. nuts out thieves. from. your houft r 
80 e oom, 30a bsd 21 i obi 10903 | 
« My, ſecand;, exprefies, a Syrian perſume. 558311 
« My whole" isa man in whoſe converſe is ſhards, er 
cc The ſtre * aBar, ark thbſmverabſvof NI! bi 
20018 „ „ ald. nt mahlen > e 
Bas d d Johnſon 


Da. JOHNSON. 
f he had read the'Spaniſh"tranffation'of Salluſt, 
aid to be written by a Prince of Spain, With the 
aſſiſtance of bis tutor, WhO is c proſeſſediy the 
uthour of a testen ame rd on the ee 
anguage. ingll99z9lns aonSivned 10 2 | 
Mr. Carabeidge 3 e | 


is authour better than is commonly che caſe with 


E * J ſec whether a Spaniard could be better fur- 
r other antiquities which he might more pro- 


0 Carthage, than the Antiquaries of any other 
ountries. Jom xSsOπ, e am very forty” 


tle uſe, as there is no hiſtory exiſting in that 


emy; they had no compunction, no feeling 


w. 
ra Carthaginian. Why, Sir, they would never 
quſe ot ve borne Virgil's deſcription of Eneas's treat- 


| gratefully acknowledge this and other com- 
vnications from Mr. Cambridge, whom, if 
beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames, 
few miles diſtant from London, a numerous 

b 2 ' and 


Johnſon aſked Richard Owen Cambridge, Eſq. 


arly as he thought the Tranſlator underſtood 


Tranſlators: But ſaid, he was diſappointed in 
he purpoſe ſor which he borrowed the book; 


diſhed with inſcriptions from monuments, coins, 


ably find on a coaſt, ſo immediately oppoſite 


as not gratified in your expectations. > Came 
RIDG:, „The language would have been of 


Dngue to balance the partial accounts which 
e Roman Writers have leſt vs.” Jogxsoπ ,. 
No Sir. They have not been partial, they 
ave told their on ſtory, without ſhame or re- 
ard to equitable treatment of their injured 


ent of Dido, if ſhe had not been a Carthaginian. 
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ſerious concern, not only for their comfort in thi 


THE LIFE OF 
and excellent library, which he accurately know 


and reads, a choice collection of pictures, which 


he underſtands and reliſhes, an eaſy fortune, 
an amiable family, an extenſive circle of friend 


and acquaintance, diſtinguiſhed by rank, faſhion 


and genius, a literary , nd] various, Elegant, 
and ſtill increaſing, colloquial talents rarely to 


be found, and with all theſe means of happinek, 


enjoying, when well advanced in years, health 


and vigour of body, ferenity and. animation of 


mind, do not entitle to be addreſſed fortunate 


fſenex! I know not to whom, in any age, that 


expreſſion could with propriety have been uſed, 
Long may he live to hear and to feel it! 


| Johnſon's love of little ckjldren, which he 
diſcovered upon all occaſions, calling them 
« pretty dears,” and giving them fweetmeatz 
was an undoubted proof of the real humanity 
and gentleneſs of his diſpoſition. 


His uncommon kindneſs to his ſervants, and 


World, but their happineſs in the next, w 
another unqueſtionable evidence of what al, 
who were intimately acquainted with him, kney 
to be true. 

Nor would it be juſt, under this head, to om 
the fondneſs which he ſhewed for animals whii 
he had taken under his protection. I never {hal 
forget the indulgence with which he treate 
Hodge his cat: for whom he himſelf uſed u 
go out and buy Oiſters, leſt the ſervants haviny 
that trouble ſhould take a diſlike to the podl 
creature. I am, unluckily, one of thoſe wi 

have an antipathy to a cat, ſo that I am * 
2 wha 


r ES e > 


K 


CASEY 


Fay pop Fire & war od > 


Dx. JOHNSON: 


when in the room with one, and I own, 1 frequently 

ſufered a good deal from the preſence of this 

fame Hodge. I recolle& him one day ſeram- 

bling up Dr. Johnſon's breaſt, apparently. "with 

much ſatisfaction, while my friend ſmiling and 

half-whiſtling, rubbed down his back, and pulled 

him by the "an and when I obſerved he was 

a fine car, ſaying, © why yes, Sir, but I have had 

cats whom I liked better than this,“ and then 
25 if perceiving Hodge to be out of countenance; 
adding, © but he is 4 very” fine cat, a very fine 
cat indeed.“ 

He thought Mr. Beauclerk made a  fhiewd 
and judicious remark to Mr. Langton, who, 
after. having been for the firſt time in, company 
with a well known wit about town, us Warcly 


OW 
hich 
ane, 
ends 
hion 
Tant, 
y to 
ineß, 
\ealth 
Dn of 
undalt 
that 
uſed, 


ch he 
them 


meats adm ing and praiſing him, (4 See him again,“ 

Wenn ſald Besse 

RH III reſpect for the e and particularly 
3 


the Di itartes of the Church, has been more 
than once Exhibited in the courſe of this work. 
Mr. Seward ſaw him. preſented to the Archs 
Biſhop of York, and deſcribed his Boro to an 
Anca-Bisnoe, as ſuch a ſtudied elaboration of 
homage, ſuch an. extenſion of limb, ſuch a 
flexion of body, as have ſeldom or ever beea 
equalled. 
cannot help mentioning without much regret, 
that by my own nepligerice I loſt an opportunity 
of having the hiſtory of my family from its founder 
Thomas Boſwell, in 1504, recorded and illuſtrated 
by Johnſon's pen. Such was his goodneſs to me, 


in thi 
t, un 
E all 
„ knew 
to omi 
s Wbich 
ver hal 

treate 
* uſed 1 
s having 
the pod 


joſe wil 


m uneiſ hat when I preſumed to folicit him for ſo great 
whe "4 a favour, 
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HE LITE OF 
a favour, he was pleaſed to ſay, © let me have all 
the materials you can collect, and I. will do it 
both in Latin and Engliſh ; then let it be printed 
and copies of it be depoſited in various places for 
ſecurity and preſervation.” I can now only do 
the beſt I can to make up for this loſs, keepipg 
my great Maſter ſteadily in view. Family:hif 
tories, like the imagines majorum of the Ancients, 
excite to virtue; and I with that they whg'-really 
have blood, would be more careful-to. trace and 
aſcertain its courſe. Some have affected to laugh 
at the hiſtory of the houſe of Y very : it wouldbe 
well if many others would tranſmit their pedigrees 
to poſterity, with the ſame accuracy and generous 
zeal, with which the Noble Lord, who compiled 
that work has honoured and perpetuated his 
anceſtry, | 5 | : e 
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s for PROSE WORKS of aver Jonesan üs 


y do [N. B. To thoſe "Skick he bimſelk ein is added: 
Ping av To thoſe which may be fully n to be his from 
Hiſ⸗ internal nente is added Pere, ci. NI 18518 V 


cal 17353 A IDGEMENT and + tranſtation « of Lobo $ Voyage 
cally BY & do Abyflinia. atbrowl. © | | 
and WY e. Par 5 Sari i's + Hitory of the 
augh Council of Trent, actaoul. 1 Wo; 


Id/be N. B. As this work after foine wha woGpind, fuddenly 
ſtopped, Lknow not whether any part of it _ to be men 


erous For the e orc / Mogarint,” * 

piled Preface. intern id i gold an 

J his Life of Father Paul, Sk nod 26d 4 

A ot 1739+ A complete vindication of the Licenſer of * Stage Fake 


the malicious and ſcandalous aſperſions of Mr. Brooke, 
authour of Guſtavus Vaſa, ac#zow!/, 

Marmor Norfolcienſe or, an Eſſay on an ancient prophe- 
tical inſcription in monkiſh rhyme, lately diſcovered 

near Lynne in Norfolk; by PxoBus BRITANNI- 
cus. acknowl. 
For the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Life of Boerhave. acknowwl. 
Addreſs to the Reader, 


Confiderations on the caſe of Dr, Trapp's Sermons ; 
a plauſible attempt to prove that an authour's work 


knowl, 


I do not here include his Poetical Works; for, excepting his LatinTranf- 


of 10 091! ation of Pope's Mefliah, his London, and his Vanity of Human Wiſhes, imi- 
1 mon hot ted from Juvenal; his Prologue on the opening of Drury-Lane Theatre by 
u. Garrick, and his Irene, a Tragedy, they are very numerous, and in ge- 
- 1364) l xeral ſhort 3 and I have promiſed a complete edition of them, in which I ſhalj 
nu 93 a with the utmoſt care aſcertain their 2 and illuſtrate them with 


8 notes variqus readin $ 
nb. a 


*b 4 : 1740. 


Appeal to the Publick in behalf of the Editor. intern. evid. 


may be abridged without i injuring his property. ac- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL - CATALOGUR 


1740. Fer the Centleman's Auen N 

Preface, intern. evid, 

Life of Admiral Drake, acknaul, 

Life of Admiral Blake. acknoavl. 

Life of Philip Bartetier. ackzowwd, 

Eſſay Oil Epitaphs, ackngwwl, | p ; 

174. For the Gentleman Magazine, 

Preface. intern, evid. 

A free tranſlation of the Jeſts of Hierocles, wich an ins 
troduction, intern, evid, 

Debate on the Humble Pecition and Advice of the Rump 
Parliament to Cromwell in 1957, to aſſume the Title 
of King; abridged, methodized and digeſted, 
intern, evid, 

Tranflation of Abbe Guyon's Diflextation on the Am- 
Zons. intern, evid. 

Tranſlation of Fontenelle's 88 on Dr, Morin, 
intern. ewid. 

1742. For the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Preface. intern, wi. | 
Eſſay on the Account of the Conduct of the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough. acknowl, | 
An Account of the Life of Peter Burman. ak; 
The Life of Sydeabam, afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan' 
Edition of his Works. ache. | 
Propoſals for Printing Bibliotheca 8 or a Cats 
logve of the Library of the Earl of Oxf6rd, after- 
warde prefixed to the firſt Volume of that atalogue, 
in which the Latin Accounts of the Books were 
written by! nim. acknowl, | : 
Abridgement intitled, Foreign Hiſtory , intern, ewid. 
Eſſay on the Deſcription of China, from the French « 
Du Halde. zern. cid. ö a 
$743. Dedication to Pr. Mead of Dr. James's Medicinal Die. 
tionary. intern, cid. 
For the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Preface. intern. ewid. 
Parliamentary Debates, under the Name of Debates 10 
the Senate of Lilliput, from Nov. 19, 1740, to Feb. 
23, 1742-3, incluſiye. acknow!, 


Conſfideratia 


» wy 


Or Dx. JOHNSON'S PROSE-WORKS, + 


Confderations on the Diſpute between Crouſaz and 
Warburton on Pope's Eſſay on Man. intern. evid. 

A Letter announcing that the Life of Mr, Satage was 
ſpeedily to be publiſhed by a Perſon who was favour- 
ed with his Confidence. tern, ewid. 

Advertiſement for Oſborne FTE the Harleian Ca. 

talogue. 1 . 
174%, Life of Richard Savage. acknmwl. | 
| Preface to the Harleian Miſcellany. actnoxwl, 


For the Gentleman's Magazitie, 
Rump Preface. intern. evid. 


in in. 


Title 1715, Miſcellaneous Obſervations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, 
geſted, with remarks on Sir P. H.'s (Sir Thomas Hanmer's) 
Edition of Shakſpeare, and Propoſals for a new 
Amis Edition of that Poet. achnoxvl. 
| 1547, Plan fer a Dictionary of the Enciisn-Laxc vac, ad. 
Morin, dreſſed to Philip Dormer Earl of Cheſterſield, 
acknowwl, 
1-19, Life of Roſcommon in the Gentleman's Magazine, ace 
knaxwl, 
cheſs of For Dodſley's Px RH TOR. 
Preface. acknoww!, 
fl. Viſion of Theodore the Hermit. ch. 
Swan: 1750. Tar Rausiex, the firſt Paper of which was publiſhed 
20th of March this Year, and the laſt 17th of March 
a Cate. 1752, the Day on which Mrs, Johnſon led, actnowl, 
me Letter in the General Advertiſer to excite the attention 
atalogue, 


of the Publick to the Performance of Comus, which 
was next Day to be acted at Drury-Lane Playhouſe 
for the Benefit of Milton's Orandaughter. acknowl. 
Preface and Poſtſcript ' to Layder's Pamphlet in- 
| titled, An Eſſay on Milton's Uſe and Imitation 
of the Moderns i in his Paradiſe Loſt, acknqwl, 
1751. Life of Cheynel in the n called «« The Student.“ 


acknovwl, 


Letter for Lauder, addreſſed to the Reverend Dr. John 


>ks wen 


wid. 


'rench 0 


Ll 


inal Die. 


Yebates 11 


10 ton in Terms of ſuit able Contrition. achnowwl. 
O, to Ted. 


Dedication to the Earl of Middleſex of Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox' s Female Quixote. intern. evid. 


nſideratit 2 | 28.753. 


Douglas, acknowledging his Fraud concerning Mil. 
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1753. Dedication to John Earl of Oreery, of Shakſpeare IIluſ. 
trated, by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox. [EINE 
During this and the following. year he wrote 5 gare 
to his much loved friend Dr. Bathurſt, the Papers in 
the Adventurer, ſigned T. 4 icknonwl, . g 190 
1754 Life of Edw. Cave in che Gendlemal 8 | Magazine: acknowl, 
1755. A Dicriox AR v, with a Grammar and Hiſtory, of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE... ag ö. 5 
An Account of an Attempt to aſcertain the Longitude at 
Sea, by an exact Theory of. the. Variations of the 
Magnetical Needle, with a Table of the Variations 
at the moſt remarkable Cities. in Europe from the 
Year 1660 to 1860. ac,’ This he- wrote for 
Mr, Zachariah Williams, an ingenious ancient Welch 
Gentleman, Father of Mrs. Anna Williams whom 
he for many Years kindly lodged in his Houſe. It 
was publiſhed with a Tranſlation into Italian by 
Signor Baretti. In a Copy of it which he preſented 
to the Bodeian Library at Oxford, is paſted a Cha- 
rafter of the late Mr. Zachariah Williams, plainly 
written by Johnſon. intern, cvid. 
1756. An Abridgement of his Dictionary. ac 
Several Eſſays in The Univerſal Viſitor, which there is 
ſome difficulty in aſcertaining, All that are marked 
with two Aſteriſks have been aſcribed to him, al- 
though I am confident from internal Evidence, that 
we ſhould except from theſe The Life of Chau. 
cer, Reflections on the State of Portugal, and 
An Eſſay on Architecture: And from the ſame 
Evidence I am confident that he wrote ** Further 
Thoughts on Agriculture,” and © A Diſſertation on 
the State of Literature and Authours. The Difſer- 
tation on the Epitaphs written by Pope he afterwards 
acknowledged, and added to his © Idler. 
Life of Sir Thomas Browne prefixed to a new Edition of 
his Chriſtian Morals. c x 
In the Literary Magazine; ; ory Univerſal 8 which 
began i in January 1756. 35e 30 
His Original Eſſays are 1188. 1117 
Preliminary Addreſs. intern, mid, - ; 
An Introduction to the Political State of 8 
J iutern. evid, * 
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OF Ds. JOHNSON'S PROSE Joke 


[luf. Remarks on the "Militia Bill. inter 1 aids, 5 „ 
Obſervations on bis Britannick aleſty s, URS with 
mY the Emprels « of "Ruſſia and the. Landgraye of Heſle 
rs in Caſſel. intern. evid. nit nns R d! 
7 Oblrenions on. the Pre ſent State of Affaire Tetern. evid, 
7 | Memoirs of Frederick 1 ns King of, Pri uſſia, inter. evid,. 
In the Jane Magizine his Reviews are © of the following 


Books: 

« Birch's Hiſtory of the Royal Sactery, . Browne's 
Chriſtian Morals.” “ Warton' $ Effay o on the Wri- 
tings and Genius of Pope, Vol. I.. Hampton's 
Tranſlation of  Polybius.”— « Sir Lane Newton's 
Arguments in Proof of a Deity.” —* Borlaſe's 
Hiſtory of the Illes of Scilly.” —*< Home s Experi- 


maica, “ Hales on Diſtifling Sea Waters, Ven- 
tilators in Ships, and curing : an in Taſte in Milk.” — 
« Lucas's Eſſay on Waters. — Keith's Catalogue 
of the Scottiſh'Biſhops.”—** Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Vol. XLIIX.“ . Miſcellanies by. Elizabeth 
Harriſon,” Evans" s Map and Account of the 
Middle Colonies in America.” The Cadet, a 
Military Treatiſe,” “ The Conduct of the Mi- 
niſtry Wing to the preſent War, Impartially ex- 
amined.“ Fehr. evid. 
« Mrs. Lennox's Tranſlation of 'Sufl ” Memoirs,” . 
* Letter on the Caſe of Adi. Byog.”— 
peal to the Pedple concerning Admiral e 
3 Hanway' 8 Big cht Days ourney, "and. Eſſay on 
Tea.“ Sone further P: rticulats in in Relation to 
the Caſe of Admiraf Byng, by a niken of Ox- 
ford.“ athuino); I akte ere INT gc 
Mr. Jonas Hanway having written an POT Anſyer to 
the Review of his Effay on Ted, Johnſon in the 
ſame Collection made a Rex ply to It. ach . This 
is the only Inſtance, it is believed;"When he conde- 
ſcended to take Notice of any Thing that had been 
written againſt him; and here Hi able Intention 
ſeems to have been to make Spott. 5 
Dedication to the Earl of Rochford of, 100 Preface to, 
1 ; "y 
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Sell. a. 


ments on : Bleaching.” Browne 5 Hiſtory of Ja-. 
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XVII 


CHRONOLOGICAL CATALCOUE 


Mr. Payne's Introduction to the Game of Draught, 

ac non vl, 
Introduction to the Londen Chronicle, an Evening Paper 

Aich! h At ſabſiſis with deſerved credit. ackrowl, 

1757. Speech on the Subject of an Addreſs to the Throne after 
the Expedition to Rochefort; delivered by one of his 
Friends in ſme publick Meeting: it is printed in 
the Gentleiban's Mage zazine for October 1785. intern, 


E*T 1d, * 


The wo firſt Parapraphs of the Preface to Sir Willian 

Chambers's Defigns of Chineſe Buildings, &c. 
1758. Th pur, which began April 5, in this year, and wa 
continued till April 5, 1760. acbb. 

An Eflay on the Bravery of the Fnglith Common Soldier 
was added to it when publiſhed in Volumes, ar- 
knowl. 

1759. Raſſelas Prince of Abyſſinia, a Tale. actrvoab!. 

Advertiſement for the Proprietors of the Idler again 

certain Perſons who pirated thoſe Papers as ther 
came out {ingly in a Newſpaper called the Univerſl 
Chronicle or Weekly Gazette. itern. evid. 
For Mrs. Charlotte Lennox's Engliſh Verſion of Bre. 
wo, A Diſſertation on the Greek Comedy, 
and the General Concluſion of the Book, intern. evil, 
Introduction to the World Diſplayed, a Collection d 
Voyages and Travels $1 acknotul, 
Three Letters in the Gazetteer, concerning the beſt Pla 
for Blackfriars Bridge. achnow!, 
12 Addreſs of the Painters to George III. on his Acceſion 
the Throne. intern, evid. | 
Dedication of Baretti's Italian and Engliſh Dictionary u 
the Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinaf 
from Spain at the Se of Great- Britain. inter 
wid. 
Review in the Gentleman's Magazine of Mr. Tytlel 
acute and able Vindication of Mary Queen of Scot 
acknoel!, 
Introduction to the Proceedings of the Committee i 
Eo Cloathing the French Priſoners. actual. 
1751. Preface; to Rolt's Dictionary of Trade and Commer 
echnoavl, 
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OF Da. JOHNSON'S PROSE WORKS. 


Corrections and Improvements for Mr. Gwyn the Archi- 
tect's Pamphlet, intitled Thoughts on the Coro- 
nation of George III. acknow!, 


1-652, Dedication to the King of the Reverend Dr. Kennedy's 
Complete Syſtem of Aſtronomical Chronology, un- 


folding the Scriptures, Quarto Edition. cu. 

5 'oncluding Paragraph of that Work. intern. evid. 

Preface to the Catalogue of the n. Exhibition. intern,” 
evid, 

:aracer of Collins in a Poetical Calendar, oubliſhed. 
by Fawkes and Woty. actuel. 

Dedication to the Earl of Shafteſbury of the Edition of 
Roger Aſcham's Engliſh Works, publiſhed by the 
Reverend Mr, Bennet. acknonwl. 

The Life of Aſcham, alſo prefixed to that edition, 
acknawl, 

Keview of Telemachus, a Maſque, by the Reverend 

George Graham of Eton College, in the Critical 
Review, acknowl, 

Dedication to the Queen of Mr. Hoole's Tranſlation of 
Taſſo. acknoawl, | 

1763. Account of the Detection of the Tmpoſture of the Cock- 

Lane Ghoſt, publiſhed in the Newſpapers and Gen- 
tle man's Magazine. acknowl, 

:55.., Part of a Review of Grainger's Sugar Cane, a Poem,” 

in the London Chronicle. cue. 


1762, C 


eview of Goldſmith's Traveller, a Poem, in the 


Critical Review. acknowl, 


165. The Plays of William Shakſpeare, with Notes, aclroavl. 
1760, 


Miſcellanies. acuh ul. 


1767. Dedication to the King of Mr. Adams's Treatiſe on che 


Globes. actnο . | 
1759. Character of the Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, in 
the London Chronicle. acknoww/, 
70. The Falſe Alarm. acknow!. | 
4 in Thoughts on the late Tranſactions paſting Falkland's 


Iſlands. acinowl, 


1772. Defence of a Schoolmaſter ; dictated to me fin the Houſe 
of Lords. acknowl. 


Arzument i in Support of the Law of Pi icicus Intromiſſion ; 
dictated 


The Fountains, a Fairy Tale, in Mrs. Willlams's 


E 


"xx ' CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 
dictated to me for the Court, of n Scotland. 


actnoau. 
1773. Preface ta Macbean's, «* Daten of. Ancient Geo. 
2 Sraphy. ro, ö al 
Argument! in Favour of the Rights of Lay "IDE dicta- 
| ted to me for the N reef ob the; Cher 
. Scotland, N id bem: f 
1774. The Patriot. ackuoael, .* do | has[109C 
177 Te A Journey to the Weilern ilands of Scotland, rde. 
Propoſals. for publiſhing. the Works of Mraz Charlotte 
Lennox, in Three Volumes GuarfÞ. acktoww/. 
a © Preface to Baretti's Eaſy Leſſons im z ian ard Engliſh, 
intern. cuid. | 
Taxation no Tyranny ; an — ai Refoluriod and 
| Addreſs of the American Congreſs, arhnouwbl. 
Argument on the Caſe of Dr. Memis; dictated to me for 
: the Court of Seffion in Scothnd. aclustul. 
Argument to prove that the Corporation of Stirling was 


. dnowl, 243 to Ab1 48 
1776. Argument i in Support of hs Right of kale dies and 
8 perſonal reprehenſion * the Pulpie ; diRated to 


. 1 | | me. achnowl. 

| 5 i | Propoſals for publiſhing an Analyſis of the Scotch Oelde 
N Language, by tlie Reverend William Shaw, acknowl, 
1 1777. Dedication to the King of the Poſthumous Works of Dr. 
pal 0h #25 i Pearce, Biſhop of Rocheſter. ac . 


| Additions to the Life and Character of chat Prelate; pre- 
fixed to thoſe Works. acknowl. = 
Various Papers and Letters in Favour of th Reverend 
Dr. Dodd: achnow!l. © 
1780. Advertiſement for his Friend Mr. Thrale to the Worthy, , 
EHElectors of the Borough of Southwark. acknonwl.. 
The firſt Paragraph of Mr. Thomas Davies ; Life K 
| Garrick. acknow!, 
4 1781. Prefaces Biographical tall Critical to the Works of the 
| \ maoſt eminent*Engliſh Poets; afterwards publiſbed 
1 with the Title of Lives of the Engliſh Poets. acknowl. 
Argument on the Importance of the Regiſtration of Deeds; 
dictated to me for an Election Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons. actnowwl. 
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corrupt; dictated to me for _ es Lords. ace 


On 


OF Dr. JOHNSON'S PROSE WORKS. ' *xxxk 
On the Diſtinction between Tox v and Ware; dictated 


to me. acknowl, 
On Vicarious Puniſments, and the ' great Propi itiation for 


TT the Sins of the A by Jesvs, ChnISF; ; diftated 

ga. to me. acknonul, 5 

= Argument in Favour of Joſeph Kaight an Alike Negro, 
who claimed his Liberty in the Court of Seſſion in 
Scotland, and obtained it; clictated to me. ackuowl. 5 : 

N Defence of Mir, Robertſon, Printer of the Caledonian 

otte Mercury, againſt the Society of Procurators in 

| Edinburgh, fot having inferted in his Paper a ludi- 

liſh, erous Paragraph agaiuſt them; demonſtrating that it 


was not an injurious Libel; dictated to me. acknowl. 
1782. The greateſt Fart, if not the holes of 4 Reply, by the 
| Reverend Mr: Shaw, to 4 Perſon at Edinburgh of 
© the Name of Clark, refuting his arguments for 
the authenticity of the Poems publiſhed by Mr, 
James Macpherſon as T ranſlations from Oſſan. in 
- 1/1 40 en} 207 20) een 07 
1784. Li of the Authours of the Univerſal Hiſtory; depoſited 
. Inhe-Britiſh/Miaſeum, and printed in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for December: . n achrowl, 
arious Years. 1 
Letters to Mrs. Thralei:acknorul.” h 109 7 
Prayers and Meditations, which-he ddlivered to hs Rev, 
Mr. Strahan, enjoining him to publiſ-them. ach. 
Sons left _ for Publication by John Taylor, LL. D. 
Prebendary of Weſtwinker, and given to the World 
by the e ee een intern. _ 
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Such was the W and variety of the.Proſe Works of this 
extraordinary man, which ILrhaye been able to diſcover and am 
at liberty to mention; but we. ought to keep in mind, that 
there muſt undoubtedly, have; been many more which are yet 
conecaled; and we may add to the account, the numerous 
Letters which he wrote, of which a conſiderable part. are yet 

unpubliſhed,” Li is hoped that thoſe. perſons in whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſion they are, wall faygur. the world: with them 
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ALPHABETICAL 


A. 


A BERCROMBIE, James, Eſq. 
\ of Philadelphia, his commu- 
nications concerning Dr, Johnſon, 
ii. 136, 

bingdon Lord, Ben mot of, iii. 323. 
bington Mrs. ii. 205, 8, 14. 
Abjuration, Oath of, 11. 206. 
byſſinia, ſee Lobo, Raſſelas. 

lcademy Royal, inſtituted, i. 52 5. 
ctors, i. 146, 175 546,7; ii. 93s 


349, 572; iii. 253, 4, 498, 9. 
lms Rev, D * 


110, 164; ii. 326; iii. 547, 650. 


- - - Miſs, iii. 547» 55. 
ddiſon, Johnſon's opinion . 


201, 390 ; 11, 220, 408; iii. 129. 


- - - his ſtyle compared with 
Johnſon's, i. 200. 


- - - - Johnſon's life of, iii. 299, 
345. 
dey Miſs Mary, i. 16; it. 3523 


ui. 20 
Adrentufer,” 
183, 208, ©235425 57s 


ultery, i. 515; il. 108; Ui, 39. 


r. 1. 37, 50,4, 108, 


Hawkeſ worth's, 1. | 
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Egri Ephemeric, Johnſon's, iii. 655. 

Agar, W. E. Eſq. ii, 494. 

Agutter, Rev. Mr. His ſermon on 
Johnſon's death, ill, 702. 

Agriculture, i. 279. 

A enſide's TI ii. 20, 593.— 
See ii. 3 

Akerman, N. Keeper of Newgate. 
Character and anecdotes of, iii. | 
232,3. 


Aleppo, ſiege of, a tragedy, i iii, 41. 


Alfred, i. 155. 


Ces his will, iii. 392. 


Allen, Mr. the printer, iii. 50, 621 , 
653. 


—— - Johnſon's letter to, ili. 481. 


An and Americans, ii. 165,6, 
197,8,9, 592; iii. 75, 200; 267, 
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Johnſon, 1 1. 344 5 
Angels, iii. 553. 
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Argyle, Archibald Duke of, ii. 


439. 5 
Armorial bearings, ii. 35. 
Arnold, Dr. on inſanity, ii. 563. 
Aſcham, Roger. Johnſon's life of, 


i. 430. | 

Aſh, Tikes, M.D. Founder of the 
Eumelian club, iii. 672. 

Aſhbourne, miſtreſs of an inn there, 


11. 571 3 

Aſtle, Thomas, Eſq. iii. 576. 

er. Me. iii. 576. 

Afton, Mrs. ii. 355 ; i, 131, 210, 
—_ 

Avarice, iii. 109. 

Auchinleck Lord, (the Authour's 
father,) ii. 293, &c. 416,7. 

5 place of, ii. 290. 

Authours, of deciding on their MSS. 
ll. 51; iii. 39, 107, 168. 

44 Of their writing for pro- 
fit, ii. 547. 

44 Reſpe& due to them, 111. 
98, 368.—8See Books. 5 

Authour, the young, (Johnſon's 


pcem,) 1. 33. 


B. 


Bacon, Lord Verulam, it. 583. 
Badcock Rev. Mr. iii. 689. 
Ballow Mr. the lawyer, ii. 384. 
Bagſhaw Rev. Thomas, ii. 121. 


. - Johnſon's letter to, iii. 618. 
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Barrington, Hon, Daines, iii. 104, 
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e iii. 64, 178, 184, 1 
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Dictionary, 1. 260. 
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302. 
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215 3 Fe. Cobert, authour of The 
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- - Robert, Eſq. Solicitor General 
for Scotland, ii. 409. 


* Blake, Admiral, Johnſon's life of, 
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1 Polingbroke, Lord, his Works, 1. 
96, 391. 240. 
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Johnſon's letters to, iii. 480, 633. 


ee iii. 452, 624, 693,5. 
Wine, the as of, ii. 45, 320, 403s 


$56; iii. 23, 24 31, 9 17. 
175, 124, 183, 324, 332, 344. 
Wirtemberg, Prince of, anecdote of, 
ii. 36. „ 
Wit, iii. 359. 
Witches, ii. 34; Ui. 176. 


Wraxall, Mr. iii. 227. 


World, che, periodical eſſays, i. 
384. 


X. 
Xenophon's treatiſe on economy, ii. 


464. 
Xerxes, Juvenal's fine verſes 
86. 8 


* 


Young, Dr. his Night Thoughts,” 
i. 191, 551; ul. 309. 

- - - - Johnſon's life of, iii. 306. 

- - - - anecdotes. of, iii. 308,9, 


7 6. „ | 
- - - - his fine image of delicate 
ſatire, iii. 561. 11118 b 
- - - - . Mr, (Profeſſor of Greek at 
Glaſgow,) his * Criticiſms on 
Grey's Elegy, in imitation of 
Johnſon, iii, 60. 


\ 


ON, ii. 


+ 
Zeck, Luke, anecdote of, i. 468. 


- * Zobeide,' a tragedy, ü. 401. 
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« After my death I wiſh no other herald, 1 
ce No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
ce To keep mine honour from corruption; 
e But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith.“ 

SHAKSPEARE, Henry Vll. 


See Dr. Johnſon's letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Oftick u 
Skie, September 30, 1773 : © Boſwell writes a regular joutni 
of our travels, which, I think, contains as much of what 1 fay 
and do, as of all other occurrences together ; For 1 a faith 
fad chronicler as Griffith.” 


CORRECTIONS. 


Advertiſement to the ſecond Edition, p. xvii. I. 12. for 
uchinlech, r-ad—Auchinleck, 


Additions prefixed to Vol. I. page xi. paragraph 3, after Saxon 
read added to the c. I hope the authority of the great Maſter 


ie {ee critic, public, &c. inſtead of critick, publick, &c. 
Same additions, p. xiv. I. 7. for flood-gate, read—flaod-gate 
on; ard upon iron put this note — What the great T walmley was 


ond of having invented, was neither more nor leſs than a kind 
box-iron for ſmoothing clothes, 


VOLUME I. 
P. 71-2-3-4-5-6-7 on the margin, for 1735, read - 1736. 
P. 77. I. 18. On time put the following note. 
Both of them uſed to talk pleaſantly of this their firſt journey 
London. Garrick, evidently meaning to embelliſh a little, 
id one day in my hearing, we rode and tied.” And the Biſhop 
E Killaloe informed me, that at another time, when Johnſon and 


rrnick were dining together in a pretty large company, Johnſon 
* orouſly aſcertaining the chronology of ſomething, expreſſed 
1 i mſelf thus: „ that was the year when I came to London with 


opence half. penny in my pocket.” Garrick oyerhearing him, 
xclaimed, © eh? what do you ſay? with twopence halfpenny in 
dur pocket ?''—JoBNSON, © Why yes; when I came with 
o pence halfpenny in 2 pocket, and thou Davy with three 
alfpence in thine,” 

P. 108. After the note, eds—Sachwas probable conjecture. But 
the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1793, there is a letter 
om Mr. Henn, one of the maſters of the ſchool of Appleby, in 
iceſterſhire, in which he writes as follows, 


compared time and circumſtance together, in order to 
leby. Some of the truſtees at that period were © worthy gentle. 
en of the neighbourhood of Litchfield. * Appleby itſelf is not 
Ti 3 the neighbourhood of Litchfield. The falary, the de- 
tee requiſite, together with the ime of election, all agreeing with 
ie ſtatutes of Appleby. The election, as ſaid in the letter, could 
ot be delayed longer than the 11th of the next month,” which 
* Was 


| 


iſcover whether the ſchool in queſtion might not be this of Ap- 
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our language will ſtop that curtailing innovation, by which 
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the very handſome manner in which he has in that letter ben 


fatigable and ſucceſsful exertions for eivilizing and improfl 


CORRECTIONS. 


was the 11th of September, juſt three months after the annual ang 
day of Appleby {chool, which is always on the 11th of Junez:x 
the ſtatutes enjoin ze ullius proceprorum electis dintius tribus'me 
moraretur, &c. 

*« Theſe I thought tobeconvincing proofs that my eonjecture i 
not ill-founded, and that, in a future edition of that book, 
circumſtance might be recorded as fact. | "De 1 

e But what baniſhes every ſhadow of doubt is the Miner, ll. 
the ſchool, which declares the head e to be at that 1 
VACANT.” | 

I cannot omit returning thanks to this 3 gentlegand 


tit 


fs Oo 


yy yy oy & 


"y 


good as to ſpeak of this work. 
P. 135. Laft line for Admiral, . 
P. 175.1. 21. after lace, add -a id gold. laced hat. Hehumon 
ouſly obſerved to Mr. Langton, “that when in that dreſs he coi 
not treat people with the ſame eaſe as when in his uſual pl ; 
clothes.” Dreſs indeed we muſt allow has more effect even qi 
ſtrong minds than one ſhould ſuppoſe, without n had the 
perience of it. | 
P. 182. I. 6. from che foot, for 3, read—4, 


hic 


1 vo 


P. 300. for great, read greater. 

P. 348. ſecond line but one from the foot after which, u 

P. 455. line 17. aſter ſmile, add Generally when he h 
concluded a period, in the courſe of a diſpute, hy which time hen 
a good deal exhauſted by violence and vociferation, he uſed 
blow out his breath like a Whale, This I ſuppoſe was a mel 
to his lungs; and ſeemed in him to be a contemptuous modet 
expreſſion, as if he had made the arguments of his opponent i 
like chaff before the wind, | 

P. 489. l. 21. on man put the following note, —the Rer. Wh 
John Campbell, Miniſter of the pariſh of Kippen, near Stirling 
who has lately favoured me with a long, intelligent, and vl 
obliging letter upon this work, makes the following ren 
Dr. Johnſon has alluded to the worthy man employed in & 
tranſlation of the New Teſtament. Might not this have affords 
you an opportunity of paying a proper tribute of reſpect, to® 
memory of the Rev. Mr. James Stuart, late Miniſter of Killa 
diſtinguiſned by his eminent Piety, Learning and Taſte. 
amiable fimplicity of his life, his warm benevolence, his in 


the Pariſh of which he was Miniſter for upwards of fifty Jes 
7 cuil 


CORRECTIONS. 


title him to the gratitude, of his country, and the veneration of 


32 good men. It certainly would be a pity, if ſuch a character 
'menfi duld be permitted to ſink into oblivion.” 
| P. 0;. third line from the foot after ſuppoſed, read—it. 
ure P. 527. I. 1. of note for 1788, ad- 1768. 
20k, P. 553- laſt line, aſter outſide, read—of the. 


P. 567. l. 17. ” October, read November. 


VOLUME . 
5. 76. l. 3. from the foot, for ſon read ſong. 


hich exhibit at once a painful and ridiculous image, 


«« For on the rope that hangs my Dear, 
« Depends poor Polly's life,” 
P. 378. 1. 23. for who, -read—whom. 


P. 414. I. 2. for Sevige, read—Sevigne. 
VOLUME III. 


rergogna. 
P. 10. l. 6. from the foot, for Johnſton, read — Johnſon. 
P. 32. After line 24, ada than when he boaſts of his conſiſtency. 


; « Meconſtare mihi ſcis, et decedere triſtem, 
1e hen 


. * Quandocunque trahunt inviſa negotia Romam.“ 
_ u P. 69. 1. 6. from the foot, dele—bad. 
ih P. 89. for near fifty, read—forty. 


P. 106. 1. 2. from the foot, for verſe, read verſes. 

P. 142. l. 4. for country, read county. 

P. 163, I. 13. read - the Reverend Mr, ſohn Huſſey; and l. 14. 
dr is now, read was then; and 1. 18, after Johnſon, read - who 
ad long been in habits of intimacy with him. 

P. 269. for trial came on, read—ſentence was made known. 

P. 669. 1. 8. for imitare, read —imitari. 

P. 702. after the firſt note, add. There are alſo ſeveral ſeals with 


modet 


2nent i 


dev, Mk 
Stirling 
and ve 
remall 


d in « 
ao” bead cut on them, particularly a very fine one by that eminent 
2, oF, Edward Birch, Eſq. R. A. in the poſſeſſion of the younger 


Dr. Charles Burney, 

Let me add, as a proof of the popularity of his character, that 

fre are copper pieces ſtruck at Birmingham, with his head 

apreſſed on them, which paſs current as half-pence there, and 
d the neighbouring parts of the country. 


f Kill 
e. 
his 1nd 
nprofl 
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cu 


0 Ts 


P. 241. after line 9, add—the audience being much affected 
the innocent looks of Polly, when ſhe came to thoſe two lines, 


P. 9. laſt line for ZeWza, read —zenza; and for vergogra, reads 


xxx 


ni CORRECTIONS. 


To TABLE or CONTENTS, 4 


Beville, Rev. Mr.—bis ingenious defence of Hammond, vi. 1M 

Blackſtone, Sir William, ii. 229, 293. iii. 344- | 

Cambridge, Richard Owen, Eſq. additions ene to Vol. 
p. xix. 

Charade, by Johnſon, additions prefixed to Vol. I. p. xviii, 

Hiſtory of the Houſe of V very praiſed, ibid. p. xxii. 

Johnſon's love of little children, additions prefixed to Vol. J. b 
his kindneſs to his ſervants, ibid. his fondneſs for anim 
which he had taken under his protection, ibid. —his bow 5 
Axch-BIshor, ibid. p. xxi.—his engaging to write the li 
tory of the Authour's family, ibid. 8 

Walmſley, Gilbert, Eſq. del.— Gibbon. 


Other errata in volumes ſo large and various, will doubtleh| 
found. Theſe I hope my courteous readers will excuſe 
correct. | 
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X̃XXvili ADDITIONAL CORRECTIONS-. 


Additions prefixed to Vol. I. P. *x. inſtead of — Talking 
reverently of the SUPREME BEING he "'yttered this ſentence ; 
Do you, conſider, Sir? &c. read— ' 

« On occaſion of Dr. Johnſon's' publiſhing his pamphlet on 
The Falſe Alarm,” there came out -a' very angry anſwer (by 
many ſuppoſed to be by Mr, Wilkes). Dr. .Johnfon determined of 
not anſwering it; but, in converſation with Mr. Langton men- 
tioned a particular or. two, which if he bad replied to it, he might 
perhaps have inſerted, —In the anſwerer's pamphlet, it had been 
{aid with ſolemnity, “ Do you conſider, fir, that a Houſe of 
Commons is to the people as a Creature is to its Creator,” To. 
this queſtion, ſaid 3 J could have replied, that 


Ibid. p. *xiti. read thus He may hold up that SHIELD againſt 
all his enemies; was an obſervation on Homer, (in reference 
o his deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles,) made by Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, &c, | | 
Same page 1, 17. dele—that. : 
Ibid. p.“ xxi. 1 6. from the foot, for without, read with. 
Ibid, (Chronological Catalogue, ) p. 1. I. 26. after Reader, 
add intern. id. e | | 

Ibid. Fr p. *xxvi. after catalogue, add—intern. evid. . 
Ibid. /econd p. *xxvi. I. 2. after e be, add actual. 
Ibid. p. *xxviii. 1. 11. after &c. add—acknow!, | 
Vol. I. p. 165. 1. 10. for the writer of, read,—who we ſhall, . 
afterwards fee partly wrote. | 
P. 525. note 1. 5. for literature, read—hiſtory. 


Vol. II. p. 6.1. 11. for our, read— your. 
P. 37. 1. 9. for Bender—read Belgrade. 
P. 284. I. 22. for Frenon, read Freron. 


Vol. III. p. 360. I. 11. from foot, .for uo emo, read iu cpo. 
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mankind in writing the lives of others, 
and who, whether we conſider his ex- 
raordinary endowments, or his various works, 
das been equalled by few in any age, is an arduous, 
nd may be reckoned in me a preſumptuous 
aſk. 
Had Dr. Johnſon written his own life, 1 in con- 
Þrmity with the opinion which he has given, that 
very man's life may be beſt written by himſelf; 
ad he employed in the preſervation of his own 
ſtory, that clearneſs of narration and elegance 
{ language in which he has embalmed fo many 


ad the moſt perfect example of biography that 
as ever exhibited. But. although he at different 


any particulars' of the progreſs of his mind and 


* oL, I, 5 be 


O write the life of him who excelled all | 


minent perſons, the world would probably have 


mes, 1na deſultory manner, committed to writing | 


—— — 


4 THE LEFE OF. 
fortunes, he never had perſevering diligence enougllſ 
to form them into a regular compoſition. Of theili 
memorials a few have been preſerved ; but 
greater part was conſigned by him to the * 
few days before his death. 

As I had the honour and happineſs of enjoyin 
his friendſhip for upwards of twenty years; 3 
had the ſcheme of writing his life conſtantly if 
view; as he was well appriſed of this circumſtan 

& and from time to time obligingly ſatisfied mi 
inquiries, by communicating to me the incidenii 
of his early years; as I acquired a facility i 
recollecting, and was very aſſiduous in record 
his converſation, of which the extraordinary vigull 
and vivacity conſtituted one of the firſt features 

his character; and as I have ſpared no pains 
obtaining materials concerning him, from ew 
quarter where I could diſcover that they were toi 
found, and have been favoured with the m 
liberal communications by his friends; I fan 
myſelf that few biographers have entered up 
ſuch a work as this, with more advantages; 
dependent of literary abilities, in which I am 
vain enough to compare myſelf with ſome gr 
names who have gone before me in this kind 
writing. | 
Since my work was announced, ſeveral LA 
and Memoirs of Dr. Johnſon have been publiſks 
the moſt voluminous of which is one compiled il 
the bookſellers of London, by Sir John Hayki 
Knight*, a man, whom, during my long intimi 
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The greateſt part of this bock was written while Sr Þ 


x. JOHNSON. 


vith Dr. 1 I never ſaw in his company, I 
kink but once, and I am ſure not above twice. 
Tohnſon might have eſteemed him for his decent, 
eligious demeanour, and his knowledge of books 
nd literary hiſtory ; but from the rigid formality 

pf his manners, it is evident that they never could 
ave lived together with companionable eaſe and 
amiliarity; nor had Sir John Hawkins that nice 
n erception which was neceſſary to mark the finer 
d leſs obvious parts of Johnſon's character. 
is being appointed one of his executors, gave 


Fragments of a diary and other papers as were 
vigu et; of which, before delivering them up to the 
ures We liduary legatee, whoſe property they were, he 
W WW ndeavoured to extract the ſubſtance.” In this he 
1 ee es not been very ſucceſsful, as J have found upon 
e 10088: peruſal of thoſe papers, which have been ſince 

Vn ransferred to me. Sir John Hawkins's ponderous 
abours, I muſt acknowledge, exhibit a farrago, 


Hawkins was s alive; and I avow, that one object of my ſtrictures 
as to make him feel ſome compunction for his illiberal treat- 


am i ent of Dr, Johnſon, Since his deceaſe, I have ſuppreſſed 
ne ge ereral of my remarks upon his work. But though -I would not 
kind ar with the dead“ ofenfinely, I think it neceſſary to be 


renuous in defence of my illuſtrious. friend, which I cannot be, 
vithout ſtrong animadverſions upon a writer who has greatly 


al Lig njured him. Let me add, that though I doubt I ſhould not 
abl1 nave been very prompt to gratify Sir John Hawkins with any 
piled ompliment in his life-time, I do now frankly acknowledge, that, 
Jaykit n my opinion, his volume, however inadequate. and 1mproper 


BS a life of Dr. Johnſon, and however diſcredited by unpardon- 


urious anecdotes and obſervations, which few men but its 
le Sir | athour could have brought together. „ 


im an opportunity of taking poſſeſſion of ſuch 


able inaccuracies in other reſpects, contains a collection of 


ta of 


neceſſary extracts from various works, (even one 


_ unſatisfactory. But what is {till worſe, there f 


of this authour, and from the lighter aſperſionsof1 


that I cannot refrain from here inſerting it: 


THE LIFE OF | 
of which a conſiderable portion is not devoid 
entertainment to the lovers of literary goſſipingl 
but beſides its being ſwelled out with long up 


of ſeveral leaves from Oſborne's Harleian Can 
logue, and thoſe not compiled by Johnſon, bu 
by Oldys,) a very ſmall part of it relates to the 
perſon who is the ſubject of the book; and, i 
that, there is ſuch an inaccuracy in the . 
of facts, as in ſo folemn an authour is hardly er 
cuſable, and certainly makes his narrative vey 


throughout the whole of it a dark uncharitabk 
caſt, by which the moſt unfavourable conftrudtia 
1s put upon almoſt every. circymſtance i in the ch. 
racter and conduct of my illuſtrious friend; why 
] truſt, will, by a true and fair delineation, bt 
vindicated both from the injurious m{repreſentations 


lady who once lived in great intimacy with him. 
There is, in the Britiſh Muſeum, a letter from 
Biſhop Warburton to Dr. Birch, on the ſubje&d 
biography; which, though I am aware it may ei 
poſe me to a charge of artfully raiſing the valued 
my own work, by contraſting it with that of which 
I have ſpoken, is ſo well conceived and expreſſ 


« ISHALL endegeaur (fays: Dr. Warburta 
to give you what ſatisfaction I can in any thing yl 
want to be ſatisfied in any ſubject of Milton, a 
am extremely glad you intend to write his life. A 


moſt all the life-writers we have had before 121 


Da. JOHNSON. 
and Deſmaiſeaux, are indeed ſtrange inſipid crea- 
ures; and yet I had rather read the worſt of them, 


han be obliged to go through with this of Milton's, 
oer the other's life of Boileau, where there is ſuch 
dull, heavy ſucceſſion of long quotations of dif- /: -_. 
bu ntereſting paſſages, that it makes their method 


uite nauſeous. But the verboſe, taſteleſs French- 
man ſeems to lay it down as a principle, that every 
ile muſt be a book, and what's worſe, it proves a 
ook without a life; for what do we know of Boileau, 
after all his tedious ſtuff? You are the only one, 
rc (and] ſpeak it without a compliment) that by the 
igour of your ſtile and fentiments, and the real 
Importance of your materials, have the art (which 
dne would imagine no one could have miſſed) of 
Edding agreements to the moſt agreeable ſubject i in 
he world, which is literary hiſtory,” 


ations « Ne. 4 F737.” 


Inſtead of nfelting down my materials into one 
fon nass, and conſtantly ſpeaking in my own perſon, 


\ 


jet oP) which I might have appeared to have more merit 
ay e. the execution of the work, I have reſolved to 


alue M dopt and enlarge upon the excellent plan of Mr. 
which aſon, in his Memoirs of Gray, Wherever 
eff WW arrative is neceſſary to explain, connect, and 
> pply, I furniſh it to the beſt of my abilities; but 
in the chronological ſeries of Johnſon's life, which 
zurton} > trace as diſtinctly as I can, year by year, I produce, 
ng ja herever it is in my power, his own minutes, letters, 


or converſation, being convinced that this mode is 


* © I Brit, Muſ. 4320, Aſcough's Catal, Sloane uss. 
| wy 


Ea THE LIFE OF | 
more lively, and will make my readers better ac- 
quainted with him, than even moſt of thoſe were 

Who actually knew him, but could know him on 
partially ; whereas there is here an accumulation d 
intelligence from various points, by which his cha. 


racter is more fully underſtood and illuſtrated. ne 
Indeed 1 cannot conceive a more perfect mo an 

of writing any man's life, than not only relating al NC 
the moſt important events of it in their order, bu I 
interweaving what he privately wrote, and ſaid, aue 
thought; by which mankind are enabled as it wen 0 
to ſee him live, and to © live o'er each ſcene” vid and 
him, as he actually advanced through the ſeven \ 
ſtages of his life. Had his other friends been oll 
Aigen and ardent as I was, he might have been Joh 
_ almoſt entirely preſerved. As it is, I will venture 
to ſay that he will be ſeen in this work more com- nd 
pletely than any man who has ever yet lived. hat 
And he will be ſeen as he really was; for I profei ee. 
to write, not his panegyrick, which muſ/be i 
praiſe, but his life; which, great and good as he was ill 
muſt not be ſuppoſed to be entirely perfect. To H. 
as he was, is indeed ſubject of panegyrick enough to 1 
any man in this ſtate of being; but in every pictu ls! 
there ſhould be ſhade as welFas light, and when bet 
delineate him without reſerve, ] do what he himfel ſta 
recommended, both by his precept and hit # | 
la 


example. 

ee lf the biographer writes from perſonal know- 
ledge, and makes haſte to gratify the public 
curioſity, there is danger leſt his intereſt, his fear, hi 
gratitude, or his tenderneſs overpower his figelith 
and tempt him to conceal, if not to invent. Ther 


% 


Ds. JOHNSON. 
are many who think it an act of piety to hide the 


Ac- 

er aults or failings of their friends, even when they 
an no longer nee by their detection; we there 
n of Nee fc wh ranks of characters adorned with 


niform panegyrick, and not to be known from 
ne another but by extrinſick and caſual circum- 


ances. © Let me remember, (ſays Hale,) when 1 
gal ind myſelf inclined to pity a criminal, that there 
bl: likewiſe a pity due to the country.“ If we owe 


egard to the memory of the dead, there is yet 
ore reſpect to he paid to * to virtue, 
nd to truth“.“ | 
What I conſider as the peculiar value of the 
ollowing work, is, the quantity it contains of 
WI ohnſon's converſation; which is univerſally ac- 
knowledged to have been eminently inſtructive 
ad entertaining; and of which the ſpecimens 
What I have given upon a former occaſion, have 


roſe been received with ſo much approbation, that I 
e Ave good grounds for ſuppoſing that the world 
ill not be indifferent to more ample communi- 


ro hl cations of a ſimilar nature. 
oh u That the converſation of a celebrated man, if 
Cure lis talents have been exerted in converſation, will 


hen (bc! diſplay his character, is, I truſt, too well 
« fc tabliſhed in the judgement of mankind, to be 
1 mall ſhaken by a ſneering obſervation of Mr. 


Maſon, in his Memoirs of Mr. William White- 
head, in which there is literally no Life, but a 
ere dry narrative of facts. I do not think it was 
quite neceſſary to attempt a depreciation of what 


* Rambler, No. 6s. 
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is univerſally eſteemed, becauſe it was not to bi 
found in the immediate object of the ingenious 
writer's pen; for in truth, from a man fo fil 
and ſo tame, as to be contented to paſs mam 
years as the domeſtick companion of a ſuperan- 
nuated lord and lady, converſation could no more 
be expected, than from a Chinefe mandarin on x 
chimney-piece, or the fantaſtick figures on a gil 
leather ſkreen, 

If authority be required, let us appeal to Pl. 
tarch, the prince of ancient -biographers. On 
rig imiDave ata p, Fe TAVTWS Eves ONAwWTIC PI 
I XAXIGG, HAAG rp Beaxy WON NAU, 2 pn, 0 rar 
g. ig FuPoowFovg imoinoey pro hncy 1 (AX jrupborexpnly 
pr A prYiS au, Y ToAopxica morrw, Net 
is it always in the moſt diſtinguiſhed atchievements 
that men's virtues or vices may be beſt diſcerned; 
but very often an action of ſmall note, a ſhort fay- 
ing, or a jeſt, ſhall diſtinguiſh a perſon's real chu. 
rater more than the greateſt ſieges, or the molt 
important battles.” 

To this may be added the ſentiments of the 
very man whoſe life I am about ro exhubit, 
« The buſineſs of the biographer is often to pak 
flightly over thoſe performances and incident 
which produce vulgar greatneſs, to lead ths 
thoughts into domeſtick privacies, and diſplay 
the minute details of daily life, where exteriour ap 
pendages are caſt aſide, and men excel each other 
only by prudence and by virtue, The account o 
Thuanus 1s with great propriety faid by is 


5 Plutarch's Life of ge hae ghorne's Tranſlation, 
authou 
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authour to have been written, that it might lay open 
to poſterity the private and familiar character of 


fil nat man, cujus ingenium et candorem ex ipſius ſcriptis 
am olim ſemper miraturi, whoſe candour and genius 
ran- ¶ will to the end of time be by his writings preſerved 
not in 2dmiration, 7 

In 1 « There are many inviſible circumſtances, which 


whether we read as enquirers after natural or moral 
WW: nowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our 
cience, or increaſe our virtue, are more im- 
portant than publick occurrences. Thus Sal- 
oft, the great maſter of nature, has not for- 
Woot in his account of Catiline to remark, that 
his walk was now quick, and again flow, as an 
Wndication of a mind revolving with violent com- 
otion. Thus the ſtory of Melancthon affords a 
Wiriking lecture on the value of time, by informing 
s, that when he had made an appointment, he 
expected not only the hour, but the minute to be 
fixed, that the day might not run out in the 1dle- 
els of ſuſpence ; and all the plans and enterpriſes 
of De Wit are now of leſs importance to the world 
han that part of his perſonal character, which 
epreſents him as careful of his health, and negli- 
gent of his life. | | 


| the Rut biography has often been allotted to 
ip riters, who ſeem very little acquainted with the 
ur ap- ature of their taſk, or very negligent about the 
other performance. They rarely afford any other account 
ant al ban might be collected from publick papers, but 
by u nagine themſelves writing a life, when they ex- 
: bit a chronological ſeries of actions or prefer- 


ments ; and have ſo little regard to the manners or 
| 3 1 behaviour 


10 


and uſeleſs. If a life be delayed till intereſt and 
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behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge 
may be gained of a man's real character, by a ſhor 
converſation with one of his ſervants, than from x 
formal and ſtudied narrative, begun with his ped. 
gree, and ended with his funeral, 

« There are indeed, ſome natural reaſons why 
theſe narratives are often written by ſuch as were 
not likely to give much inſtruction or delight, and 
why moſt accounts of particular perſons are barren 


envy are at an end, we may hope for impartiality, 
but muſt expect little intelligence; for the inci- 
dents which give excellence to biography are of a 
volatile and evaneſcent kind, ſuch as ſoon eſcape 
the memory, and are tranſmitted by tradition. We 
know how few can pourtray a living acquaintance, 
except by his moſt prominent and obſervable pat. 
ticularities, and the groſſer features of his mind; 
and it may be eaſily imagined how much of this 
little knowledge may be loſt in imparting it, and 
how ſoon a ſucceſſion of copies will loſe all reſem- 
blance of the original'.“ 

J am fully aware of the objections which my 
be made to the minuteneſs on ſome occaſions 


nf 

my detail of Johnſon's converſation, and ho C 
happily it is adapted for the petty exerciſe of nd 
dicule, by men of ſuperficjal underſtanding, and of 
ludicrous fancy; but I remain firm and confidem hat 
in my opinion, that minute Porticulars are f- e⸗ 
quently characteriſtick, and always arnuſing, when 7 
they relate to a diſtinguiſhed man. I am therefor eg 
© Rambler, No. 60. and 

ent 


exceeding 
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xceedingly unwilling that any thing, however ſlight, 

which my illuſtrious friend thought it worth his while 
o expreſs, with any degree of point, ſhould periſh. 
or this almoſt ſuperſtitious reverence, .I have 

ound very old and venerable authority, quoted 

Wy our great modern prelate, Secker, in whoſe | 
Wench ſermon there is the following paſſage : 

« Rabbi David Kimchi, a noted Jewiſh Com- 

entator, who lived about five hundred years ago, 

xplains that paſſage in the firſt Pſalm, His leaf 
% ſhall not wither, from Rabbins yet older than 

imſelf, thus: That even the idle talk, ſo he ex- 


of H reſes it, of @ good man ought to be regarded; the 
cape Wot ſuperfluous things he ſaith are always of ſome 
Ve aue. And other ancient authours have the ſame 


braſe, nearly in the ſame ſenſe.” 
= Of one thing I am certain, that conſidering 


undo highly the ſmall portion which we have of 
the table-talk and other anecdotes of our cele- : 
and rated writers is valued, and how earneſtly it is 
ſem: 


egretted that we have not more, I am juſtified in 
reſerving rather too many of Johnſon's ſayings, 
han too few; eſpecially as from the diverſity of 
iſpoſitions it cannot be known with certainty be- 
orchand, whether what may ſeem trifling to ſome, 
nd perhaps to the collector himſelf, may not be 
oſt agreeable to many; and the greater number 
hat an authour can pleaſe in any degree, the more 
pleaſure does there ariſe to a benevolent mind. 
To thoſe who are weak enough to think this a 
Pegrading taſk, and the time and labour which 
ave been devoted to it miſemployed, I ſhall con- 
ent myſelf with oppoſing the authority of the 


— —— — 


greateſi 
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I commit the following pages to the candour d 
the publick. | 


the regiſter of St. Mary's pariſh in that city, u 


father is there ſtiled Gentleman, a circumſtance 
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greateſt man of any age, Jurivs Car, off 
whom Bacon obſerves, that “ in his book of Apo- 
thegms which he collected, we ſee that he eſteem; 
ed it more honour to make himſelf but a pair d 
tables, to take the wiſe and pithy -words of others 
than to haye every word of his own to be made a 
apothegm or an oracle”,” 


Having ſaid thus much by way of inc 


SAMUEL JonnsoN was born at Lichfield, nl 
Staffordſhire, on the 18th of September, N. 8 
x709; and his iniriation, into the Chriſtian churd 
was not delayed; for his baptiſm is recorded, in 


have been performed on the day of his birth: Hi 


of which an ignorant panegyriſt has praiſed him 
for not being proud; when the truth is, that the 
appellation of Gentleman, though now loſt in tit 
indiſcriminate aſſumption of E/quire, was com. 
monly taken by thofe who could not boaſt of gen. 
tility. His father was Michael Johnſon, a native 
of Derbyſhire, of obſcure extraction, who ſettled 
in Lichfield as a bookſeller and ſtationer. Hi 
mother was Sarah Ford, deſcended of an ancient 
race of fubſtantial yeomanry in Warwickſhir 
They were well advanced in years when they mats 
ried, and never had more than two children, boi 
ions ; Samuel, their firſt born, who lived to be tk 


7 Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Book I. 
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luſtrious * whoſe various excellence I am 
to endeavour to record, and Nathanael, who died 
a his twenty- fifth year. 

Mr. Michael Johnſon was a man of a large a 
obuſt body, and of a ſtrong and active mind; 
yet, as in the moſt folid rocks veins of unſound 


nixture of that diſeaſe, the nature of which eludes 


-nown to be a wearineſs of hfe, an unconcern 
about thoſe things which agitate the greater part of 
ankind, and a genera] ſenſation of gloomy wretch- 
xdneſs, From him then his fon inherited, with ſome 
other qualities, © a vile melancholy,” which in 
is too ſtrong expreſſion of any diſturbance of the 
ind, <« _ him mad all his life, at leaſt not 
ober.“ Michael was, however, forced by the 
arrowneſs of his circumſtances to be very dili- 
gent in buſineſs, not only in his ſhop, but by 
dccaſionally reſorting to ſeveral towns in the neigh- 
dourhood ?, ſome of which were at a conſiderable 


* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, zd edit. p. 213. 


9 Extract of a Letter, dated Trentham, St. Peter's day, 
-16,” written by the Rey. George Plaxton, Chaplain at that 

ime to Lord Gower, which may ſerve to ſhow the great eſti- 
ation in which the Father of our great Moraliſt was held: 
Johnſon, the Litchfield Librarian, is now here; he propagates 
earning all over this dioceſe, and advanceth knowledge to its 
uſt height; all the Clergy here are his Pupils, and ſuck all 
bey have from him; Allen cannot make a warrant without his 
recedent, nor our quondam John Evans draw a reCOgniaange 
bv directiene Michaelis. _ 


Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1791. 


diſtance 


ſubſtance are often diſcovered, there was in him a 


the moſt minute enquiry, though the effects are well 


p 
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ſhops in the provincial towns of England were ven 


conceived a violent paſſion for him; and though 
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diſtance from Lichfield. At that time bookſeller 


rare, ſo that there was not one even in Birming. 
ham, in which town old Mr. Johnſon uſed to opa 
a ſhop every market-day. He was a pretty goof 
Latin ſcholar, and a citizen ſo creditable as to H 
made one of the magiſtrates of Lichfield ; ani 
being a man of good ſenſe, and {kill in his trad 
he acquired a reaſonable ſhare of wealth, of wid 
however he afterwards loſt the greateſt part, b 
engaging unſucceſsfully in a manufacture of parc 
ment. He was a zealous high-churehman anf 
royaliſt, and retained his attachment to the unto 
tunate houſe of Stuart, though he reconciled him 
ſelf, by caſuiſtical arguments of expediency and ne 
ceſlity, to take the oaths impoſed by the pren 8 
power. 
There is a circumſtance in his life ſomewhat 
mantick, but ſo well authenticated, that I ſhi 
not omit it. A young woman of Leek, in Sti 
fordſhire, while he ſerved his apprenticeſhip the 


met with no favourable return, followed him M 
Lichfield, where ſhe took lodgings oppoſite to nd 
Houſe in which he lived, and indulged her hope 
leſs flame. When he was informed that it ſo pres 
upon her mind that her life was in danger, he wil 
a generous humanity went to her and offered 
marry her, but it was then too late: Her vi 
power was exhauſted ; and ſhe actually exhibit 
one of the very rare inſtances of dying for 101 
She was buried in the cathedral of Lichfield; ® 


Da. JOHNSON. 


Wc, with a tender regard, placed a ſtone over her 
ven rave with this inſcription : 


ning 

opel Here lies the body of 

gol Mrs. ELIZaBETERH BTANEx, a ſtranger. 
to b She departed this life 


20 of September, 1694. 


Johnſon's mother was a woman of diſtinguiſhed 


na Wnderftanding. I aſked his old ſchool-fellow, Mr. 
pud Hector, ſurgeon, of Birmingham, if ſhe was not 


ain of her ſon. He ſaid, “ ſhe had too much 
good ſenſe to be vain, but ſhe knew her ſon's va- 
e.“ Her piety was not inferiour to her under- 
Winding; and to her mult be aſcribed thoſe early 
Woprefſions of religion upon the mind of her ſon, 
om which the world afterwards derived ſo much 
enefit. He told me, that he remembered diſ- 
Lan inctly having had the firſt notice of Heaven, © a 


ace to which bad people went,” communicated 


fo o him by her, when a little child in bed with 
ous | + and that it might be the better fixed in 
oy a memory, ſhe ſent him to repeat it to Tho- 
So TR Jackſon, their man-ſervant ; he not being 


n the way, this was not done; but there was 
o occaſion for any artificial aid for its pre- 


ervation. 
Fered 
| In following ſo very eminent a man from his 


lüb radle to his grave, every minute particular, which 

xhibit 

_ throw light on the progreſs of his mind, is in- 

1; al ereſting. That he was remarkable, even in his 
* 


cheſt years, may eaſily be ſuppoſed ; for to uſe 
his 


place to which good people went,” and hell, 2 
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þ | 712 his own words in his Life of Sydenham, . 
| * the ſtrength of his underſtanding, the accuracy 6 
Ha t. 30 
Wit his diſcernment, and ardour of his curioſity, mie 


100 have been remarked from his infancy, by a diligy 9 
| obſerver, there is no reaſon to doubt. For, the lie 


N is no inſtance of any man, w hoſe hiſtory has be 
Wo minutely related, that did not in every part of ee 
| | diſcover the ſame proportion of intellectual vigour h 
Wh In all ſuch inveſtigations it is certainly unwiled 
|| 1 pay too much attention to incidents which rs, If 
1 dulous relate with eager ſatisfaction, and the ma r 
| ſcrupulous or witty enquirer conſiders only att. 


| picks of ridicule : Yet there is a traditional wy 
i the infant Hercules of toryiſm, ſo curiouſly -< 
1 racteriſtick, that I ſhall not withhold it. It m 
| communicated to me in a letter from Miſs Mu 55 
j Adye, of Lichfield. : 


Il „When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, Jof 
1 ſon was not quite three years old. My grand au 
' oY Hammond obſerved him at the cathedral perch 
1 upon his father's ſhoulders, liſtening and gapiag a 


the much celebrated preacher. . Mr. Hamme o 
aſked Mr. Johnſon how he could poſſibly think 
bringing ſuch an infant to church, and in the mi 
of ſo great a croud. He anſwered, becauſe it 
impoſſible to keep him at home; for, young wh 
was, he believed he had caught the publick'p 

and zeal for Sacheverel, and would have ul 
for ever in the church, ſatisfied with behole 
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3 Nor can I omit a little igen of For” B 
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[2 independence of ſpirit, and impetuoſity of temp ec 


which never forſook him, The fact was ackint Y 
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eaged to me by himſelf, upon the authority of his 1712. 
— One day, when the ſervant who uſed to be 7 
ent to ſchool to conduct him home, had not come 
time, he ſet out by himſelf, though he was 
hen ſo near- ſighted, that he was obliged to ſtoop 
own on his hands and knees to take a view of 
he kennel before he ventured to ſtep over it. His 
hoolmiſtreſs, afraid that he might miſs his way, 

Ir fall into the kennel, or be run over by a cart, 
e yllowed him at ſome diſtance. He happened to 
un about and perceive her. Feeling her careful 
Witention as an inſult to his manlineſs, he ran 
Whack to her in a rage, and beat her, as well as 


s ſtrength would permit. p 
It vs Of the power of his memory, for which he 
Mü as all his life eminent to a degree almoſt incre- 


ble, the following early inſtance was told me in 
s preſence at Lichfield, in 1776, by his ſtep- 
df gughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, as related to her 
perch his mother. When he was a child in petti- 
aping hats, and had learnt to read, Mrs. Johnſon one 
mm orning put the common prayer-book into his 
hink nds, pointed to the collect for the day, and 
yd, Sam, you muſt get this by heart.” She 
t up ſtairs, leaving him to ſtudy it: But by 
ng ac time ſhe had reached the ſecond floor, ſhe 
ck ard him following her. What's the matter?“ 
we id ſhe. < I can ſay it,“ he replied; and repeated 
dlſtinctly, though he could not have read it 
ore than twice. T5 \ 5 
But chere has been another ſtory of his infant 
ecocity generally circulated, and generally be- 
ved, the truth of which I am to refute upon his 
Vor, I, 2 own 
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ſion of its faculties by immediate inſpiration; 


facts, and ſuch authority may there be for erw 


and wiſhed to paſs them for his child's. He addel 
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own authority. It is told?, that, when à di 
of three years old, he chanced to tread upon 
duckling, the eleventh of a brood, and killed if 
upon which, it is ſaid, he dictated to his moth 
the following epitaph : 4 
Here lies good maſter duck, 
Whom Samuel Johnſon trod on; 
If it had liv'd, it had been good luck, 
For then we'd had an odd one.” 


There is ſurely internal evidence that this lin 
compoſition combines in it, what no child if 
three years old could produce, without an ext 


Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. Johnſon's ſtep-daugha 
poſitively maintained to me, in his preſence, 
there could be no doubt of the truth of this a 
dote, for ſhe had heard it from his mother. 
difficult is it to obtain an authentiek relation 


for he aſſured me, that his father made the ver 


et my father was a fooliſh old man; that il 
ay, fooliſh in talking of his children.“ 
Yo l * . 


9 Anecdotes-of Dr, Johnſon by Heſter Lynch Piozzi, p. 
Life of Dr. Johnſon by Sir John Hawkins, p. 6. 

This anecdote of the duck, though diſproved by inten 
and external evidence, has nevertheleſs, upon ſuppoſition af 
truth, been made the foundation of the following ingemouss 
fanciful refleQions of Miſs Seward, amongſt the communi 
tions concerning Dr. Johnſon. with which ſhe has been pi® 
te fayour me,—* Theſe infant numbers contain the {es 


_ ——— — — — — > . 
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$ Young Johnſon had the misfortune to be much 


my micted Lich the ſcrophula, or king's evil, which 
ed i8M< figured a countenance naturally well formed, and 


wot” Toys bis viſual nerves ſo much, that he did not ſee + 


all with one of his eyes, though its appearance 


amongſt his prayers, one inſcribed . Ven my 
E was reſtored to its uſe*,” which aſcertains a 
fect that many of his friends knew he had, 
ouch I never perceived it. I ſuppoſed him to 
only near- ſighted; and indeed I muſt obſerve, 
at in no other reſpe& could I diſcern any defect 


tention and perceptive quickneſs made him ſee 
d diſtinguiſh all manner of objects, whether of 
ature or of art, with a nicety that is rarely 
be found. When he and I were travelling 


oſe propenſities which through his life ſo ſtrongly marked his 
aracter, of that poetick talent which afterwards bore ſuch rich 
d plentiful fruits; for, excepting his orthographick works, 
ey thing which Dr. Johnſon wrote was Poetry, whoſe eſſence 

nſiſts not in numbers, or in jingle, but in the ſtrength and 


d in prompt adminiſtration ; and in an eloquence which con- 
ys their blended illuſtrations in a language. more tuneable 
an needs or rhyme or verſe to add more harmony.” 

* The above little verſes alſo ſhew that ſuperſtitious bias 
ich grew with his growth, and ſtrengthened with his 
gth, and of late years particularly injured his happineſs, 
preſenting to him the gloomy fide of religion, rather than 
at bright and cheering one which gilds the ns of cloſing 
, with the light of pious hope.” 

This is ſo beautifully imagined, that I would not presse it. 
t, like many other theories, it is deduced from a * 
t, which is, indeed, a fiction. 

Prayers and Meditations, p. 27. 5 2 


as little different from that of the other. There 


hie viſion; on the contrary, the force of his 


w of a fancy, to which all the ſtores of nature and of art 
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in the Highlands of Scotland, and I pointed oy 
to him a mountain which I obſerved reſembh 
a cone, he corrected my inaccuracy, by ſhewug 
me, that it was indeed pointed at the top, b 
that one ſide of it was larger than the othalii 
And the ladies with whom he was acquainted ag 
that no man was more nicely and minutely criti b 
in the elegance of female dreſs. When I foul 
that he ſaw the romantick beauties of Iſlam, i 
Derbyſhire, much better than I did, I ol 
him that he reſembled an able performer upon 
bad inſtrument. How falſe and contempt 
then are all the remarks which have- been mal : 
to the prejudice either of his candour or of h 
philoſophy, founded upon a ſuppoſition that Wl 
was almoſt blind. It has been ſaid, that he coli 
tracted this grievous malady from his nurſe. H 
mother yielding to the ſuperſtitious notion, whid 
it is wonderful to think, prevailed ſo long in i 
country, as to the virtue of the regal touch; 
notion, which our kings encouraged, and i 
which a man of ſuch inquiry and ſuch judgem o 
as Carte could give credit; carried him to Lo 
don, where he was actually touched by Qu, 
Anne. Mrs. Johnſon indeed, as Mr. Hector wi 
formed me, acted by the advice of the celeb 
Sir John Floyer, then a phyſician in Lich 
Johnſon uſed to talk of this very frankly ; ul 
Mrs. Piozzi has preſerved his very pictured 
deſcription of the ſcene, as it remained upon i 
fancy. Being aſked if he couid remember Que 
Anne, © He had (he ſaid) a confuſed, but ſon 
how a fort of ſolemn recollection of a lady i 

diamond 
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d of 2monds, and a long black hood,” This touch, 

WWMowever, was without any effect. I ventured to 
do him, in alluſion to the political principles 

p, bi which he was educated, and of which he ever 

tha tained ſome odour, that © his mother had not 

age rried him far enough; ſhe ſhould have taken him 

rind Rome.” 

He was firſt taught to read Engliſh by Dame 


um, liver, a widow, who kept a ſchool for young 
It uldren in Lichfield, He told me ſhe could 
upon WW ad the black letter, and aſked him to borrow for 
npocr, from his father, a bible in that character. 


mi hen he was going to Oxford, ſhe came to take 
vc of him, brought him, in the ſimplicity of 
er kindneſs, a preſent of gingerbread, and ſaid 
2 was the beſt ſcholar ſhe ever had. He de- 
ted in mentioning this early compliment: 
wha Ys a ſmile, that “ this was as high a 
in roof of his merit as he could conceive.” His 
uch; ert inſtructor in Engliſh was a maſter, whom, 
and hen he ſpoke of him to me, he familiarly called 
om Brown, who, faid he, “ publiſhed a ſpelling- 
to Look, and dedicated it to the UNIVERSE; but, 
2 fear, no copy of it can now be had.“ 
Cor He began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, 5 
leb der, or under-maſter of Lichfield ſchool, ©« a 
ich an (ſaid he) very ſkilful in his little way.“ With 
* = im he continued two years, and then roſe to be 
nder the care of Mr. Hunter the head-maſter, 
pon | bo, according to his account, © was very ſevere, 


9 nd wrong-headedly ſevere. He uſed = wy to 
at on | 
lady 1 3 Anecdotes, p. 10. 
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beat us unmercifully; and he did not diftinguillf 
between ignorance and negligence ; for he wolf 
beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as li 
neglecting to know it. He would aſk a boy 
queſtion; and if he did not anſwer it, he wo 
beat him, without confidering whether he had if 
opportunity of knowing: how to anſwer it. N 
inſtance, he would call up a boy and aſk hi 
Latin for a candleſtick, which the boy could nil 
expect to be aſked. Now, Sir, if a boy co 
anſwer every queſtion, there would be no need i 
a maſter to teach him.“ | 
It is, however, but juſtice to the memory ii 
Mr. Hunter to mention, that though he mig 
err in being too ſevere, the ſchool of Lichfid 
was very reſpectable in his time. The late Di 
Taylor, Prebendary of Weſtminſter, who wail 
educated under him, told me, that © he was if 
excellent maſter, and that his uſhers were molt 
them men of eminence; that Holbrook, one al 
the moſt ingenious men, beſt ſcholars, and ba 
preachers of his age, was uſher during the great 
part of the time that Johnſon was at ſchool. Til 
came Hague, of whom as much might be lay 
with the addition that he was an elegant poi 
Hague was ſucceeded by Green, afterwards Billy 
of Lincoln, whoſe character in the learned won 
is well known. In the ſame form with John 
was Congreve, who afterwards became chapli 
to Archbiſhop Boulter, and by that connedu 
obtained good preferment in Ireland. He 
a younger ſon of the ancient family of Congre| 
in Staffordſhire, of which the poet was a brand 


c 
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iss brother ſold the eſtate. There was alſo 
owe, afterwards Canon of Windſor.” 

Indeed Johnſon was very ſenſible how much 
> owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day 
ed him how he had acquired ſo accurate a 


as exceeded by no man of his time; he ſaid, 
Ss My. maſter whipt me very well. Without that, 
ir, | ſhould have done nothing,” He told Mr. 


| I oys unmercifully, he uſed to ſay, © And this I 
Wo to fave you from the gallows.” Johnſon, 
oon all occaſions, expreſſed his approbation of 


"forcing inſtruction by means of the rod. I. 


Would rather (ſaid he) have the rod to be the ge- 
eral terrour to all, to make them learn, than tell 
child, if you do thus, or thus, you will be more 
teemed than your brothers or ſiſters. | The rod 
Wroduces an effect which terminates in itſelf. A 
WE hid is afraid of being whipped, and gets his taſk, 
ad there's an end on't; whereas, by exciting 
mulation afid compariſons - of ſuperiority, you 
che foundation of laſting miſchief; you make 
others and ſiſters hate each other.” 
When Johnſon ſaw ſome young ladies in Lin- 
Wolnſhire who were remarkably well behaved, 


oP ing to their mother's ſtrict diſcipline and ſevere 
erection, he exclaimed, in one 4 W 8 


es a little varied, 
Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty“ 
That ſuperiority over his fellows, which he 


C4 oſtentation, 


owledge of Latin, in which, I believe, he 


angton, that while Hunter was flogging his 


aintained with ſo, much dignity in his march 
ough life, was not aſſumed from vanity and 
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he could not but be conſcious by compariſon ; ti 
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oſtentation, but was the natural and conftant effel : 
of thoſe extraordinary powers of mind, of uhu 


intellectual difference, which in other caſes «fi 
compariſon of characters, is often a matter of u 
decided conteſt, being as clear in his caſe as tie 
ſuperiority of ſtature in ſome men above othenif 
Johnſon did not ſtrut or ſtand on tip-toe : Hill 
only did not ſtoop. From his earlieſt years, hu 
ſuperiority was perceived and acknowledge 
He was from the beginning Avag Apa» a kin 
of men. His ſehoolfellow, Mr. Hector, ha 
obligingly furniſhed me with many particulars oi 
his boyiſh days: and aſſured me that he nem 
knew him corrected at ſchool, but for talkin 
and diverting other boys from their buſineſs. H 
ſeemed to learn by intuition ; for though indolencli 
and procraſtination were inherent in his conſtit - 
tion, whenever he made an exertion he did mori 
than any one elſe. g In ſhort, he is a memorable 
inſtance of what has been often obſerved, that the 
boy is the man in miniature: and that the diſtin 
guiſhing characteriſticks of each individual are th 
ſame, through the whole. courſe of life. Hu 
favourites uſed to receive very liberal afliſtan« 
from him; and ſuch was the ſubmiſſion and d 
ference with which he was treated, ſuch the dei 
fire to obtain his regard, that three of the boys 
of whom Mr. Hector was ſometimes one, uſed u 
come in the morning as his humble attendants 
and carry him to. ſchool, One. in the midde i 
ſtooped, while he ſat upon his back, and one a 
each ſide ſupported him; and thus he was borne 
„ ttiumphant. 


" 8 Dx. JOHNSON. 
elfe riumphant. Such a proof of the early dende 
inance of intellectual vigour is very remarkable, 

id does honour to human nature. Talking to 
ne once himſelf of his being much diſtinguiſhed 
t ſchool, he told me, © they never thought to 


then id, Johnſon is as good a ſcholar as ſuch a one; 
ut ſuch a one is as good a ſcholar as Johnſon; 
„ ad this was faid but of one, but of Lowe; and 
agel do not think he was as good a ſcholar.” 

ki He diſcovered a great ambition to excel, which 
„ hofWouſed him to counteract his indolence. He was 
lars commonly inquiſitive ; and his memory was ſo 


nevi nacious, that he never forgot any thing that he 
cher heard or read. Mr. Hector remembers 
ving recited to him eighteen verſes, which, after 
Wy little pauſe, he repeated verbatim, varying only 
ee epithet, by which he improved the line. 

He never joined with the other boys in their 
inary diverſions: his only amuſement was in 
Winter, when he took a pleaſure in being drawn 


Hs ; peration, as his ſize was remarkably large. His 
iſtancocteftive ſight, indeed, prevented him from en- 


marked to me, *“ how wonderfully well he had 
r - dntrived to be idle without them.“ Lord Cheſ- 
uſed u rfeld, however, has juſtly obſerved in one of 
dans letters, when earneſtly cautioning a friend 
midde Paint the pernicious effects of idleneſs, that active 


ne 010 orts are not to be reckoned idleneſs in young 
; borne ople; and that the liel torpor of doing 


nothing, 


ie me by comparing me to any one; they never 


; pon the ice by a boy barefooted, who pulled him 
Wong by a garter fixed round him; no very eaſy 


ing the common ſports ; and he once pleaſantly 
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nothing, alone deſerves that name. Of this dif 
mal inertneſs of diſpoſition, Johnſon had all his 
life too great a ſhare. Mr. Hector relates, tha 
ce he could not oblige him more than by ſaunter. 
ing away the hours of vacation in the fields, during 
which he was more engaged in talking to himſelf 
than to his companion.“ 

Dr. Percy, the Biſhop of Dromore, who was 
long intimately acquainted with him, and has pte. 
ſerved a few anecdotes concerning him, regretting 
that he was not a more diligent collector, informs 
me, that © when a boy he was immoderately fond 
of reading romances of chivalry, and he retained 
his fondneſs for them through life; fo that (add 
his Lordſhip) ſpending part of a ſummer. at my 
parſonage-houſe in the country, he choſe for hs 
regular reading the old Spaniſh romance 
FELIXMARTE OF HIRc ANITA, in folio, which be 

ad quite through. Yet I have heard him attn: 
bute to theſe extravagant fictions, that unſettled 
turn of mind which prevented his ever fixing 
any profeſſion.” 

After having reſided for ſome time at the hoult 
of his uncle, Cornelius Ford, Johnſon was, 4 
the age of fifteen, removed to the ſchool of Stou- 
bridge, in Worceſterſttire, of which Mr. Wen 
worth was then maſter, This ſtep was taken I 
the advice of his couſin, the Reverend Mr, Fon 
a man in whom both talents and good diſpoſition 
were diſgraced by licentiouſneſs *, but who was 
very able judge of what was right; At this icn0# 


+ He is ſaid to be the original of the parſon in Hog 
Modern Midni ght Converſation. 
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dil. he did not receive ſo much benefit as was expected. 
his It has been ſaid, that he acted in the capacity of 
that an aſſiſtant to Mr. Wentworth, in teaching the 
ter younger boys. © Mr. Wentworth (he told me) 
ring was a very able man, but an idle man, and to me 
nel very ſevere; but I cannot blame him much. I was 


then a big boy; he ſaw I did not reverence him; 
and that he ſhould get no honour by me, I had 
brought enough with me, to carry me through 
and all I ſhould get at his ſchool would be aſcribed 
to my own labour, or to my former maſter, Yet 
he taught me a great deal.” 

He thus diſcriminated, to Dr. Percy, Biſhop of 
Dromore, his progreſs at his two grammar- 
ſchools. © At one, I learnt much in the ſchool, 
but little from the maſter; in the other, I learnt 
much from the maſter, but little in the ſchool.” 
The Biſhop alſo informs me, that “ Dr. 
Johnſon's father, before he was received at Stour- 
bridge, applied to have him admitted as a ſcholar 
and aſſiſtant to the Reverend Samuel Lea, M. A. 
head maſter of Newport ſchool, in Shropſhire ; 
(a very diligent good teacher, at that time in high 


was, Aepotation, under whom Mr. Hollis is faid, in 
Stou- the Memoirs of his Life, to have been alſo edu- 
Wents 


cated®,) This applicatien to Mr. Lea was not 
Jucceſsful ; but Johnſon had afterwards the grati- 
cation to hear that the old gentleman, who lived 
ofinonmlito a very advanced age, mentioned it as one of 
0 was de moſt memorable events of his life, that & he 
is ches very near having that great man for his ſcholar.” 


* As was likewiſe the Biſhop of Dromore many years 
terwards, | | | 
3 He 


year, and then returned home, where he may be 


both in his ſchool-exerciſes and in other occaſion 


And leave our pleaſing fields and native home, 


| (No ſpark of envy harbours in my hyeaſt) 
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He remained at Stourbridge little more than 


ſaid to have loitered, for two years, in a ſtate ven 
unworthy his uncommon abilities. He had a 
ready given ſeveral proofs of his poetical genius 


compoſitions. Of theſe I have obtained a conf. 
derable collection, by the favour of Mr. Went 
worth, fon of one of his maſters, and of Mr, 
Hector, his ſchoolfellow and friend; from whid 
I * the following ſpecimens: 


Tranſlation of VIX GIL. Paſtoral I, 


MELIBAUS. 

Now, Tityrus, you, ſupine and «careleſs laid, 
Play on your pipe beneath this beechen “ =; 
While wretched we about the world muſt roam, 


Here at your eaſe you ſing your amorous flame, 
And the wood rings with Amarillis' name. 


| Tiryxus. 
Thoſe bleſſings, friend, a deity beſtow 'd, 
For I ſhall never think him leſs than God; 
Oft on his altar ſhall my firſtlings lie, 
Their blood the conſecrated ſtones ſhall dye: 
He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads, 
And me to tune at eaſe th' unequal. reeds. 


NMELIBÆAusV. 
My admiration only I expreſt, 


2 


That, 
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u That, when confuſion o'er the country reigns. 

To you alone this happy ſtate remains. 

Here I, though faint myſelf, muſt drive my goats, 
Far from their antient fields and humble cots, 
This ſcarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 


iN 
* Two tender kids, the hopes of all the flock. 
Had we not been perverſe and careleſs grown, 


This dire event by omens was foreſnown; 

Our trees were blaſted by the thunder ſtroke, 

And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, 
Foretold the coming evil by their diſmal croak. 


Tranſlaticn of HoR ACE, Book I. Ode xxii. 


THE man, my friend, whoſe conſcious heart 
With virtue's ſacred ardour glows, 


aid 

5 Nor taints with death the envenom'd dart, 

am, Nor needs the guard of Mooriſh bows : | 

. Though Scythia's icy cliffs he treads, : : 


Or horrid Africk's faithleſs ſands ; 
Or where the fam'd Hydaſpes ſpreads 
His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 


For while by Chloe's image charm'd, 3 |, 
Too far in Sabine woods I ſtray'd ; | 
Me ſinging, careleſs and unarm'd, _. 

A grizly wolf ſurpriſed, and fldt. 


No ſavage more portentous ſtain'd 
Apulia's ſpacious wilds with gore ; 
No fiercer Juba's thirſty land, 
Dire nurſe of raging lions, bore. 


7 
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Place me where no ſoft ſummer gale 
Among the quivering branches ſighs z 
Where clouds condens'd for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning ſkies: - 


Place me beneath the burning line, 
A clime deny'd fo human race ; 


I'll fing of Chloe's charms divine, 
Her heav'nly voice, and beauteous face; 


Tranſlation of Hor act, Book II. Ode ix. 


CLOUDS do not always veil the ſkies, 
Nor ſhowers immerſe the verdant plainz 
Nor do the billows always riſe, 
Or ſtorms afflict the ruffled main. 


Nor, Valgius, on th' Armenian ſhores 
Do the chain'd waters always freeze ; 
Not always furious Boreas roars, 
Or bends with violent force the trees, 


But you are ever drown'd in tears, 
For Myſtes dead you ever mourn 
No ſetting Sol can eaſe your care, 
But finds you ſad at his return. 


The wiſe experienc'd Grecian ſage 
Mourn'd not Antilochus fo long; 
Nor did King Priam's hoary age 
So much lament his ſlaughter'd ſon. 


Leave off, at length, theſe woman's ſighs, 
Auguſtus' numerous trophies ſing ; 
Repeat that prince's victories, 
To whom all nations tribute bring. 


f 
? 


Niphatet 


8, 


Niphates W an W wave, 
At length the undaunted Scythian yields, 


Content to live the Roman's ſlave, 
And ſcarce forſakes his native fields. 


Tranſlation of part of the Dialogue between Heron 


and ANDROMACHE; from the ſixth 1225 of 
HomzeR's I Liab. 


SHE ceas'd; then godlike Hector anſwer'd kind, 
(His various plumage ſporting in the wind) 
That poſt, and all the reſt, ſhall be my care; 
ut ſhall I, then, forſake the unfiniſhed war? 
How would the Trojans brand great Hector's name 
and one baſe action ſully all my fame, 
Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought ! 
Dh! how my foul abhors ſo mean a thought. 
Long ſince I learn'd to light this fleeting breath, 
And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. 
he inexorable ſiſters have decreed 
hat Priam's houſe, and Priam's ſelf ſhall bleed: 
he day will come, in which proud Troy ſhall yield, 
And ſpread its ſmoking ruins o'er the field. 
et Hecuba's, nor Priam's hoary age, 
Vhoſe blood ſhall quench ſome Greeian's thirſty 
nge, 
or my brave brothers, that have dit the ground, 
L teir ſouls diſmiſs'd through many a ghaſtly wound, 
ain my boſom half that grief create, 
s the ſad thought of your impending fate: 
nen ſome proud Grecian dame ſhall taſks impoſe, 
Mimick your tears, —_ ridicule your woes; 
Beneath 


With his own form acquaint the forward fool, 


\ — 
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Beneath Hyperia's waters ſhall you ſweat, 
And, fainting, ſcarce ſupport the liquid weight: 
Then ſhall ſome Argive loud inſulting cry, 
Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troß! 
Tears, at my name, ſhall drown thoſe beauteouseys 
And that fair boſom heave with riſing ſighs! 
Before that day, by ſome brave hero's hand 
May I lie ſlain, and ſpurn the bloody ſand, 


Toa YoOuNG Laby on her Bir Ta-Day), 


T HIS tributary verſe receive my fair, 
Warm with an ardent lover's fondeſt pray'r. 
May this returning day for ever find 
Thy form more lovely, more adorn'd thy mind; 
All pains, all cares, may favouring heav'n remom 
All but the ſweet ſolicitudes of love! 
May powerful nature join with grateful art, 
To point each glance, and force it to the heart! 
O then, when conquered crouds confeſs thy ſm, 
When ev'n proud wealth and prouder wit obey, 
My fair, be mindful of the mighty cruſt, 
Alas! *tis hard for beauty to be juſt. 

Thoſe ſovereign charms with ſtricteſt care emplojj 
Nor give the generous pain, the worthleſs joy: 


Shewn in the faithful glaſs of ridicule ; 
Teach mimick cenſure her own faults to find, | 


No more let coquettes to themſelves be blind, | 
So ſhall Belinda's charms 1 


* Mr. Hector informs me, that this was mak almoſt 
Premptu, in his preſence, 8 
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WHEN firſt the peaſant, long inclin'd to roam, 
orſakes his rural ſports and peaceful home, 
Pleas'd with the ſcene the ſmiling ocean yields, 

e ſcorns the verdant meads and flow'ry fields; 
Then dances jocund o'er the watery way, 

Vhile the breeze whiſpers, and the ſtreamers play : 
nbounded proſpects in his boſom roll, 

and future millions lift his riſing ſoul ; 

n bliſsful dreams he digs the golden mine, 

And raptur'd ſees the new- found ruby ſhine. 

oys infincere ! thick clouds invade the ſkies, 

oud roar the billows, high the waves ariſe ; 

dick ning with fear, he longs to view the ſhore, 

und vows to truſt the faithleſs deep no more. 

o the young Authour, panting after fame, 


art! nd the long honours of a laſting name, 
y ſony ntruſts his happineſs to human kind., 
bey, bre falſe, more cruel, than the ſeas or wind. 


Toil on, dull croud, in extacies he cries, 

or wealth or title, periſhable prize ? 

Vile I thoſe tranſitory bleſſings ſcorn, 

ccure of praiſe from ages yet unborn.”;. +: + 
lis thought once form'd, all couni)omes cles 
© lies to preſs, and hurries on his fate; 

viflly he ſees the imagin'd laurels ſpread, - 

nd feels the unfading wreath ſurround his hawks 
Varn'd by another's fate, vain youth, be wiſe, 

noſe dreams were Settle's once, and Ogilby”: 12 


* he inſerted, with many alterations, in ae 5 
* . 
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The pamphlet ſpreads, inceſſant hiſſes riſe, 
Where no ſour criticks ſnarl, no ſneers moleſt, 


Safe from the tart lampoon, and ſtinging jeſt; 
There begs of heav'n a leſs diſtinguiſh'd lot, 


Bleſs with a ſmile, or with a frown deſtroy ; 
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To ſome retreat the baffled writer flies; 


Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot. 


* 


; | R | 
EyriLocve, intended to have been ſpoken by a Lad 
who wwas to perſonate the Ghoſt of HER ions, 


E blooming train, who give deſpair or joy, 


In whoſe fair cheeks deſtructive Cupids wait, 
And with unerring ſhafts diſtribute fate; 

W hoſe ſnowy breaſts, whoſe animated eyes, 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dies; 
Whilſt you deride their pangs in barb'rous play 
Unpitying ſee them weep, and hear them pray, 
And unrelenting ſport ten thouſand lives away; ] 
For you, ye fair, I quit the gloomy plains; 
Where {able night in all her horrour reigns; 
No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades, 
Receive th' unhappy ghoſts of ſcornful maids. 
For kind, for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms, 
And weaves her bending boughs in pleaſing gloom 
Perennial roſes deck each purple vale, 

And ſcents ambroſial breathe in every gale: 
Far hence are baniſh'd vapours, ſpleen, and tel 
Tea, ſcandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs; 


* Some young ladies at Lichfield having propoſed to act 
Diſtreſſed Mother,” Johnſon wrote this, and gave it to! 
Hector to convey it privately to them. 
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No pug, nor. favourite Cupid there enjoys 

he balmy kiſs, for which poor Thyrſis dies; 
Form'd to delight, they uſe no foreign arms, 
Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms ; 
No conſcious bluſhes there their cheeks inflame, 
For thoſe who feel no guilt can know no ſhame; 
Unfaded ſtill their former charms they ſhew, 
\rgund them pleaſures wait, and joys for ever new. 
But cruel virgins meet ſeverer fates ; 

Expell'd and exil'd from the bliſsful ſeats, 

'0 diſmal realms, and regions void of peace, 
Vhere furies ever howl, and ſerpents hiſs. 

Yer the ſad plains perpetual tempeſts ſigh. 

And pois'nous vapours, black'ning all the ſky, 
1th livid hue the faireſt face o'ercaſt, 

\nd every beauty withers at the blaſt : | 
Where e'er they fly their lover's ghoſts purſue, 
Infiting all thoſe ills which once they knew; 
Vexation, Fury, Jealouſy, Deſpair, , 

ex ev'ry eye, and every boſom tear; 

heir foul deformities by all deſcry'd, 

No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide. 


t, 


dies; 
play, 
ray, | 
way; } 
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Nor let diſdain fit lowring in your eye; 

Vith pity foften every awful grace, 

And beauty Tmile auſpicious in each face 
o eaſe their pains exert your milder power, 


hen melt, ye fair, while crouds around you ſigh, 


0 ſhall you guiltleſs reign, and all mankind adore. 


The two years which he ſpent at home, after his 
fetun from Stourbridge, he paſſed in what he 
ought idleneſs, and was ſcolded by his father for 
i want of ſteady application. He had no ſettled 

D 2 | plan 
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of idleneſs; for we ſee, when he explains himlt 
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plan of life, nor looked forward at all, but merch 
lived from day to day. Yet he read a great del 
in a deſultory manner, without any ſcheme d 
ſtudy, as chance threw books in his way, an 
inclination directed him through them. He uſe 
to mention one curious inftance of his caſual read; 
ing, when but a boy. Having imagined that hi 
brother had hid ſome apples behind a large foly 
upon an upper ſhelf in his father's ſhop, he climbeſi 
up to ſearch for them. There were no apple; 
but Ne large folio proved to be Petrarch, whan 
he had ſeen mentioned, in ſome preface, as one d 


the reſtorers of learning. His | curioſity having 
been thus excited, he ſat down with avidity, and 


read a great part of the book. What he rea 
during theſe two years, he told me, was not work 
of mere amuſement, * not voyages and trayels 
but all literature, Sir, all ancient writers, al 
manly ; though but little Greek, only ſome « 
Anacreon and Heſiod; but in this irregular mats 
ner (added he) I had looked into a great mary 
books, which were not commonly known at tit 
Univerſities, where they ſeldom read any book 
but what are put into their hands by their tutors 
ſo that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, nl 
maſter of Pembroke College, told me, I was tis 
beſt qualified for the Univerſity that he had ev 
known come there.” | | 

In eſtimating the progreſs of his mind during 
theſe two years, as well as in future periods of li 
life, we muſt not regard his own haſty confeſſol 


that he was acquiring various ſtores ; and, inden 


7 
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e himſelf concluded the account, with ſaying, © I 


hen,” He might, perhaps, have ſtudied more 
iduouſly; but it may be doubted, whether ſuch 
mind as his was not more enriched by roaming 
t large in the fields of literature, than if it had 
deen confined to any fingle pot. The analogy 


foluetween body and mind is very general, and the 
bel eralle! will hold as to their food, as well as any 
ple ther particular. The fleſh of animals who feed 
Thon «curfively, is allowed to have a higher flavour 


"ne A han that of thoſe who are cooped up. May there 
ming ot be the ſame difference between men who read 
7, ad: their taſte prompts, and men who are confined 
e rei cells and colleges to ſtated raſks ? 

wo That a man in Mr. Michael Johnſon's circum- 
ravewW:nces ſhould think of ſending his ſon to the ex- 
rs, UBW-nive Univerſity of Oxford, at his own charge, 


me lems very improbable. The ſubject was too deli- 
r man-Wzte to queſtion Johnſon upon: But I have heen 
mami bored by Dr. Taylor, that the ſcheme never would 
at deve taken place, had not a gentleman of Shrop- 
Ire, one of his ſchoolfellows, ſpontaneouſly un- 
tutor i ertaken to ſupport him at Oxford, in the character 
ns, 0008 his companion; though, in fact, he never re- 
eived any aſſiſtance whatever from that gentleman. 

He, however, went to Oxfordg-and was entered 
Commoner of Pembroke College, on the 31ſt 
=_ October, 1728, being then in his nineteenth 
ds of Meer. 

onfeſſil The Reverend Dr. Adams, who await 


* Welded over Pembroke College with univerſal 
inder 
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tem, told me he was preſent, and gave me ſome 
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auld not have you think I was doing nothing Stat. 19. 
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arrival at Oxford. On that evening, his fathe, 


f 
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account of what paſſed on the night of Johnſon 


who had anxiouſly accompanied him, found mean 
to have him introduced to Mr. Jorden, who wa 
to be his tutor. His being put under any tutor 
reminds us of what Wood ſays of Robert Burton 
authour of the Anatomy of Melancholy,” wha 
elected ſtudent of Chriſt Church; © for form! 
ſake, though he wanted not a tutor, he was put un. 
der the tuition of Dr. John Bancroft, afterwark 
Biſhop of Oxon ?.” 

His father ſeemed very full of the merits of hi 
ſon, and told the company he was a good ſchola 
and a poet, and wrote Latin verſes. His fut 
and manner appeared ſtrange to them; but he be. 
haved modeſtly, and fart ſilent, till upon ſomething 
which occurred in the courſe of converſation, I 
ſuddenly ſtruck in and quoted Macrobius ; andthi 
he gave the firſt impreſſion of that more exten 
reading in which he had indulged hirmſelf. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroky 
was not, it ſeems, a man of ſuch abilities as . 
ſhould conceive requiſite for the inſtructor 
Samuel Johnſon, who gave me the following 46 
count of him. © He was a very worthy man, 0 
a heavy man, and I did not profit much by bis 
ſtructions. Indeed, I did not attend him muc 
The firſt day after I came to college, I watt 


upon him, and then ſtaid away four. On i 
tixth, Mr. Jorden aſked me why I had not 4 


xended, I anſwered, I had been ſliding in Chr 


Athen. Oxon, edit. 1721. p- 628. 


Chur 
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birch meadow. And this I ſaid with as much 1728. 


fon — 
the :n-chalance as I am now * talking to you. I had Fat. 19. 


no notion that I was wrong or 1rreverent to my 
tor.” BoSWELL. © That, Sir, was great forti- 
de of mind.” Jounson. © No Sir; ſtark 
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inſe nſibility . 


can 
11 
tutor, 


Irton, 
when The fifth of November was at that time kept 
orm irn great ſolemnity at Pembroke College, and 


xerciſes upon the ſubject of the day were required. 
ohnſon neglected to perform his, which is much 
o be regretted; for his vivacity of imagination, 
and force of language, would probably have pro- 
duced ſomething ſublime upon the gunpowder plot. 


Ut uns 
rwarch 


of l 
cholar 


gu apologiſe for his neglect, he gave in a ſhort 
he be opy of verſes, entitled Somnium, containing a 
nettem mon thought; © that the Muſe had come to him 
non, n bis cep and whiſpered, that it did not become 
nd mum to write on ſuch ſubjects as politicks; he ſhould 


onfine himſelf to humbler themes: but the verſi- 
hcation was truly Virgilian. I 

He had a love and reſpect for Jorden, not for 
his literature, but for his worth. “ Whenever 
aid he) a young man becomes Jorden's pupil, he 
becomes his ſon.” | | 


xtenſat 


broke, 
5 25 N 
Actor ( 


wing 10 1 : en 

mpg Having given ſuch a ſpecimen of his poetical 

y we powers, he was aſked by Mr. Jorden, to tranſlate | 
m muc Fope's Meſſiah into Latin verſe, as a Chriſtmas . | 


xerciſe. He performed it with uncommon rapi- 


] wait. | f 
uy, and in ſo maſterly a manner, that he obtained 


On til 
1 not 1 


in Chr 


' Oxford, zoth March, 1776. | 9 
*It ought to be remembered, that Dr. Johnſon was apt, in 
literary as well as moral exerciſes, to overcharge his defects. 
Dr. Adams informed me, that he attended his tutor's lectures, 
dd alſo the lectures in the College Hall, very regularly. | 
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great applauſe from it, which ever after kept lin 
high in the eſtimation of his College, and, inde 
of all the Univerſity. ä 
It is ſaid, that Mr. Pope expreſſed himſelf cn 
cerning it in terms of ſtrong approbation. Dj 


Taylor told me, that it was firſt printed for i Whi 
Mr. Johnſon, without the knowledge of his fa, « n 
who was very angry when he heard of it. Heir 
miſcellany of Poems collected by a perſon of tw To | 
name of Huſbands, was publiſhed at Oxford i Tho: 
1731. In that miſcellany Johnſon's Tranſlam The 
of the Meſſiah appeared, with this modeſt mom By ] 
from Scaliger's Poeticks, © Ex alieno ingenio ui Its ro 
ex ſuo tantum verſificator.”* Imbi 
I am not ignorant that critical objections I And 
been made to this and other ſpecimens of Johnſon 
Latin Poetry. I acknowledge myſelf not com- The 
petent to decide on a queſtion of ſuch extem bis 


nicety. But I am ſatisfied with the juſt and di 
criminative eulogy pronounced upon it by 
friend Mr, Courtenay, _ 
e And with like eaſe his vivid lines aſſume 
« The garb and dignity of ancient Rome.— 
« Let college verſe-men trite conceits expreſs, 
« Trick'd out in ſplendid ſhreds of Virgil's dies 
ce From playful Ovid cull the tinſel phraſe, 
« And vapid notions hitch in pilfer'd lays; 
« Then with moſaick art the piece combine, 
ce And boaſt the glitter of each dulcet line: 
* Johnſon adventur'd boldly to transfuſe 
His vigorous ſenſe into the Latian muſe ; 

| ay Afpirl 
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Afpir'd to ſhine by unreflected light, 

And with a Roman's ardour hint and write. 

He felt the tuneful nine his breaſt inſpire, 

And, like a maſter, wak'd the ſoothing lyre: 

Horatian ſtrains a grateful heart proclaim, 

While Sky's wild rocks reſound his Thralia's 
«© name. | 

Heſperia's plant, in ſome leſs ſkilful hands. 

To bloom a while, factitious heat demands: 

Though glowing Maro a faint warmth. ſupplies, 

The ſickly bloſſom in the hot-houſe dies: 

By Johnſon's genial culture, art, and toil, 

Its root ſtrikes deep, and owns the foſt'ring ſoil; 

Imbibes our fun through all its ſwelling veins, 

And grows a native of Britannia's plains“.“ 


The © morbid melancholy, which was lurking 
his conſtitution, and to which we may aſcribe 
ole particularities, and that averſion to regular 
e, which, at a very early period, marked his 
laracter, gathered ſuch ſtrength in his twentieth 
ar, as to affliit him in a dreadful manner. 
ile he was at Lichfield, in the College vacation 
the year 1729, he felt himſelf overwhelmed 
th an horrible hypochondria, with perpetual ir- 
ation, fretfulneſs, and impatience; and with a 
tion, gloom, and, deſpair, which made ex- 
nce miſery, From this diſmal malady he ne- 
7 atterwards was perfectly relieved; and all his 
ours, and all his enjoyments, were but tem- 
ary interruptions of its baleful influence. How 
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1729, wonderful, how unſearchable are the ways of Gon 
Johnſon, who was bleſt with all the powers d 
genius and underſtanding in a degree far above th; 
ordinary ſtate of human nature, was at the ſam 
time viſited with a diſorder fo afflictive, that thy 
who know it by dire experience, will not enyy hi 
exalted endowments. That it was, in ſome &. 
gree, occaſioned by a defect in his nervous ſyſtem 
that inexplicable part of our frame, appears hig 
| probable. He told Mr. Paradiſe that he was ſome: 


atter 

hich 
d ex] 
atient, 
enerall 
nd diſs 
But 
at Jol 
to \ 


pr. Chi 


times ſo languid and inefficient, that he could ne 
dliſtinguiſh the hour upon the town- clock. verely 
| | Johnſon, upon the firſt violent attack of thai he po 
diſorder, ſtrove to overcome it by forcible d the 
tions. He frequently walked to Birmingham uind i 


back again, and tried many other expedients, bil 
all in vain. His expreſſion concerning it to n 
was, „ did not then know how to manage lt 
His diſtreſs became ſo intolerable, that he appli 
to Dr. Swinfen, phyſician in Lichfield, his gu 
father, and put into his hands a ſtate of his c 


is on 
t the 
wn ca 
ot on 
m awa 


comp 
written in Latin. Dr. Swinfen was ſo much ith a 
with the extraordinary acuteneſs, reſearch, With e; 
eloquence of this paper, that in his zeal, for iis Ras 
godſon he ſhewed it to ſeveral people. en bet 
daughter, Mrs. Deſmoulins, who was many JculWinatior 
humanely ſupported in Dr. Johnſon's houſe Md a. 
London, told me, that upon his diſcovering Hired. 
Dr. Swinfen had communicated his cafe, he e Pre 
ſo much offended, that he was never aftervaW'rince 
fully reconciled to him. He indeed had ich h. 
reaſon to be offended ; for though Dr. Sinks : « 
motive was good, he inconſiderately betrayed NMrevon 


Mz: 
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atter deeply intereſting and of great delicacy, 


d expoſed a complaint of his young friend and 
atient, which, in the ſuperficial opinion of the 
enerality of mankind, is attended with contempt 
nd diſgrace. 
But let not little men triumph upon knowing 
at Johnſon was an HyeocnoxnDRIack, was ſub- 
& to what the learned, philoſophical, and pious 
r. Cheyne has ſo well treated, under the title of 
The Engliſh Malady.“ Though he ſuffered 
yerely from it, he was not therefore degraded. 
he powers of his great mind might be troubled, 
nd their full exerciſe ſuſpended at times; but the 
ind itſelf was ever entire. As a proof of this, 
is only neceſſary to conſider, that, when he was 
t the very worſt, he compoſed that ſtate of his 
wn caſe, which ſhewed an uncommon vigour, 
ot only of fancy and taſte, but. of judgement. I 
m aware that he himſelf was too ready to call ſuch 
complaint by the name of madneſs; in conformity 
ith which notion, he has traced its gradations, 
Nth exquiſite nicety, in one of the chapters of 
s RassELASs. But there is ſurely a clear diſtinc- 
jon between a diſorder which affects only the ima- 
ination and ſpirits, while the judgement is ſound, 
nd a diſorder by which the judgement itſelf is im- 
red, This diſtinction was made to me by the 
ite Profeſſor Gaubius of Leyden, phyſician to the 
Irince of Orange, in a converſation which I had 
i'm ſeveral years ago, and he expanded it 
Ws: © If (faid he) a man tells me that he is 
W'icrouly diſturbed, for that he imagines he ſees a 
ruffian 
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hich had been entruſted to him in confidence; tat. 20. 
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1729. ruffian coming againſt him with a drawn ſor 
though at the lame time he is con/cious it is a dely 
pn ſion, I pronounce him to have a diſordered im 

gination; but if a man tells me that he /ees thi 
and in conſternation calls to me to look at it 
pronounce him to be mad.” 
It is a common effect of low ſpirits or meln. 
choly, to make thoſe who are afflicted with it im 
gine that they are actually ſuffering thoſe evi 
which happen to be moſt ſtrongly preſented y 
their minds. Some have fancied themſelves to he 
deprived of the uſe of their limbs, ſome to k 
bour under acute diſeaſes, * others to be in extrem 
poverty; when, in truth, there was not the le 
reality in any of the ſuppoſitions; ſo that whe 
the yapours were diſpelled, they were convined 
of the deluſion. To Johnſon, whoſe ſuprem 
enjoyment was the exerciſe of his reaſon, tht 
difturbance or obſcuration of that faculty was d 
evil moſt to be dreaded. Inſanity, therefore, wa 
the Object of his moſt diſmal 1 nd 
he fancied himſelf ſeized by it, or approaching 
it, at the very time when he was giving prod 
of a more than ordinary ſoundneſs and 2 
judgement. That his own diſeaſed imagins 
ſhould have fo far deceived him, is ſtrange ; bi 
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| it is ſtranger ſtill that ſome of his friends ſhougles of 
. have given credit to his groundleſs opinion, urge 
0 they had ſuch undoubted proofs that it was tout gro 
F fallacious; though it is by no means ſurprilngl He c 
} that thoſe who "with wo depreciate him, ſhout: uo 
| fince Wis death, have laid hold of this circumſtano l into 
Eh and inſiſted upon it with very unfair aggravation. Mont. i 


if ; | | A mic l 
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Amidſt the oppreſſion and diſtraction of a diſ- 
i which very few have felt in its full extent, 
it many have experienced in a lighter degree, 
ohnſon, in his writings, and in his converſation, 
yer failed to diſplay all the varieties of intellectual 
ccellence. In his march through this world to 
better, his mind ſtill appeared grand and bril- 
ant, and impreſſed all around him with the truth 
Virgil's noble ſentiment— 


« Igneus ft ollis vigor et caleſtis origo.” 


The hiſtory of his mind as to religion is an im- 
portant article, I have mentioned the early im- 
eſions made upon his tender imagination by his 
other, who continued her pious care with aſſiduity, 
t, in his opinion, not with judgement. * Sun- 
ay (faid he) was a heavy day to me when 1 was 
boy. My mother confined me on that day, and 
ade me read © The Whole Duty of Man,“ from 
great part of which I could derive no inſtruction. 
hen, for inſtance, I had read the chapter on 


s wrong, I was no more convinced that theft 
s wrong than before; ſo there was no acceſſion 
knowledge. A boy ſhould be introduced to 
ch books, by having his attention directed to 


s of compoſition; that the mind being thus 
gaged by an amuſing variety of "_ may 
t grow weary.” 

He communicated to me the following particu- 
$ upon the ſubject of his religious progreſs. © I 
into an inattention to religion, or an indifference 
vt, it, in my ninth year. The church at 
_ Lichfield, 


ED 
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eſt, which from my infancy I had been taught 


e arrangement, to the ſtile, and other excellen- 
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Lichfield, in which we had a ſeat, wanted repay, 
— tion, ſo I was to go and find a ſeat in other church; 
and having bad eyes, and being awkward abo 
this, I uſed to go and read in the fields on Su 
day. This habit continued till my fourteent 
year; and ſtill I find a great reluctance to goy 
church. I then became a ſort of lax alker again 
religion, for I did not much hin againſt it; an 
this laſted till I went to Oxford, where it woulf 
not be ſuffered. When at Oxford, I took y 
© Law's Serious Call to the Unconverted,” expel} 
ing to find it a dull book, (as ſuch books ge 
rally are,) and perhaps to laugh at it. But I ſou 
Law quite an overmatch for me; and this m 
the firſt occaſion of my thinking in earneſt of x 
ligion, after ] became capable of rational i 
quiry * From this time forward, religion was t 

| predominat 
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4 Mrs. Piozzi has given a ſtrange fantaſtical account of 
original of Dr. Johnſon's belief in our moſt holy relig 
« At the age of ten years his mind was diſturbed by ſcruplai 


prſcrece 


infidelity, which preyed upon his ſpirits, and made him we gh 

uneaſy, the more ſo, as he revealed his uneafineſs to none, bal .. , 

naturally (as he ſaid) of a ſullen temper, and reſerved din been 

tion. He ſearched, however, diligently, but fruitleſs, FR 5 

evidences of the truth of revelation; and, at length, reife 5 

0 a book he had once ſeen [7 /uppo/e at frve years old] in his fag =, , 

10 | ſhop, intitled De weritate Religianis, Sc. he began to i d pious 

N | himſelf highly culpable for neglecting ſuch a means of ino This 1 

5 tion, and took himſelf ſeverely to taſk for this /in, adding u dy, wh 

in acts of voluntary, and, to others, unknown penance. piven 1 

i firſt opportunity which offered, of courſe, he ſeized the wah the fe 

1 with avidity; but, on examination, t finding himſelf je ttle cred 

it enough to peruſe its contents, ſet his heart at reſt; and not we | world 

} ing to enquire whether there were any Engliſh books written teafy 
U 


the ſubject, followed his uſual amuſements and _— 
| con 
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redominant object of his thoughts; though, with 
ke juſt ſentiments of a conſcientious chriſtian, he Eat, 2 
amented that his practice of its duties fell far 

hort of what it ought-to be. | 

This inſtance of a mind ſuch as that of John- 

on being firſt diſpoſed, by an unexpected incident, 

o think with anxiety of the momentous concerns 

f eternity, and of * what he ſhould do to be 
wed,” may for ever be produced in oppoſition to 

e ſuperficial and ſometimes profane contempt 

at has been thrown upon thoſe occaſional imprel- 

ons which it is certain many chriſtians have ex- 
erienced; though it muſt be acknowledged that 
jeak minds, from an erroneous ſuppoſition that 

o man is in a ſtate of grace who has not felt a par- 

cular converſion, have, in ſome caſes, brought 
degree of ridicule upon them; a. ridicule, of 

hich it is inconſiderate or unfair to make a gene- 

al application. 


pſciexce as Tightened of a crime. He redoubled his diligence 
d learn the language that contained the information he moſt 
hed for; but from the pain which guilt [namely having 
nitted to read what be did not underſiand | had given him, he 
py began to deduce the ſoul's immortality, [a. ſenſatiam of pain 
1 being an unqueſtionable proof of exiſtence in another] 
dich was the point that belief firſt ſtopped at; and from that 
ment reſolving to be a Chriſtian, became one of the moſt zealous 
d pious ones our nation ever produced.” Anecdotes p. 17. | 
This is one of the numerous miſrepreſentations of this lively 
c), which it is worth while to correct; for if credit ſhould 
piven to ſuch a childiſh, irrational, and ridiculous ſtatement 
the foundation of Dr. Johnfon's faith in Chriſtianity, how | 
tle credit would be due to it. Mrs. Piozzi ſeems to wiſh, that | 
e world ſhould think Dr. Johnſon alſo under the influence of | 
t eaſy logick , Stet pro ratione wvoluntas. 
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read poetry, but hardly ever read any poem to 
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How ſeriouſly Johnſon was impreſſed with 
ſenſe of religion, even in the vigour of his yout 
appears from the following paſſage in his minutg 
kept by way of diary: Sept. 7, 1736. Ih 
this day entered upon my 28th year. Mae 
thou, O God, enable me, for Jzsvs Cary! 
fake, to ſpend this in ſuch a manner, that I my 
receive comfort from it at the hour of death, a 
in the day of judgement! Amen.” | 
The particular courſe of his reading while 
Oxford, and during the time of vacation whit 
he paſſed at home, cannot be traced. Enoug 
has been ſaid of his irregular mode of ſtudy, 
told me, that from his earlieſt years he loved 
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end; that he read Shakſpeare at a period ſo cat 
that the ſpeech of the Ghoſt in Hamlet terrifi 
him when he was alone; that Horace's Odes we 
the compoſitions in which he took moſt delig 
and it was long before he liked his Epiſtles : 


Satires. He told me what he read /olidly at Ori mo! 
was Greek; not the. Grecian hiſtorians, but HH raf 
mer and Euripides, and now and then a % Let! 
Epigram ; that the ſtudy of which he was the dum 
fond was Metaphyſicks, but he had not read mu ¶empt- 
even in that way. I always thought that he . *ud; 
himſelf injuſtice in his account of what he H all! 
read, and that he muſt have been ſpeaking n ior 
reference to the vaſt portion of ſtudy which 1s n pre 
ſible, and to which a few ſcholars in the Ming 
hiſtory of literature have attained ; for when I « Pides's 
aſked him whether a perſon whoſe name I ls 


now forgotten, ſtudied hard, he anſwered ©1 175 


'0L, 


JOHNSON. 


. I do not 4 he ſtudied hard. I never 
new a man who ſtudied hard. I conclude, in- 
feed, from the effects, that ſome men have 
udied hard, as Bentley and Clarke.” Trying 
im by that criterion upon which he formed his 
dgement of others, we may be abſolutely cer- 
in, both from his writiags and his converſation, 
hat his reading was very extenſive. Dr. Adam 


bje&t, once obſerved to me, that © Johnſon 
new more books than any man alive.” He had 
peculiar facility in ſeizing at once what was yalu- 
ble in any book, without ſubmitting to the labour 
f peruſing it from beginning to end. He had, 
rom the irritability of his conſtitution, at all times, 
1 impatience and hurry when he either read or 
rote, A certain apprehenſion, ariſing from no- 
ty, made him write his firſt exerciſe at Col- 
toe twice over; but he never took that trouble 
thany other compoſition ; and we ſhall ſee that 


ith rapid exertion. 

Let he appears, from his early notes or memo- 
ndums in my poſſeſſion, to have at various times 
tempted, or at leaſt planned, a methodical courſe 
| tudy, according to computation, of which he 
js all his life fond, as it fixed his attention ſteadily 
pon ſomething without, and prevented his mind 
om preying upon itſelf. Thus find in his hand- 
ting the number of lines in each of two of Eu- 
pides's Tragedies, of the Georgicks of Virgil, of 


try, of three of the books of Ovid's Metamor- 
Vor. I, E | pholis, 


an 


© firſt fix books of the ZEneid, of Horace's Art of 
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Smith, than whom few were better judges on this 


Is moſt excellent works were ſtruck off at a heat, 
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1729. phoſis, of ſome parts of Theocritus, and of the 


= — tenth Satire of Juvenal; and a table, ſhowing g 
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the rate of various numbers a day, (I fuppoſ 
verſes to be read,) what would be, in each cak; 
the total amount in a week, month, and year. 

No man had a more ardent love of literatur, 
or a higher reſpect for it, than Johnſon. His apare 
ment in Pembroke College was that upon the ft. 
cond floor, over the gateway. The enthuſiaſts q 
learning will ever contemplate it with veneratigh, 
One day, while he was fitting in it quite alone, U, 
Panting, then maſter of the College, whom he 
called © a fine Jacobite fellow,” overheard hi 
uttering this ſoliloquy in his ſtrong emphatic 
voice: * Well, I have a mind to ſee what is do 
in other places of learning. I'll go and viſit the 
Univerſities abroad, I'll go to France and Italy 
I'll go to Padua.—And I'll mind my buſine 
For an Athenian blockhead is the worſt of al 
blockheadss.” 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnſon, while he ws 
at Pembroke College, © was careſſed and loved by 
all about him, was a gay and frolickſome felloy 
and paſſed there the happieſt part of his lite. 
But this is a ſtriking proof of the fallacy of appeu 
ances, and how little any of us know of the re 
internal ſtate even of thoſe whom we ſee molt ir 
quently ; for the truth is, that he was then deprelle 
by poverty, and irritated by diſeaſe. When 
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5 T had this anecdote from Dr. Adams, and Dr. Johnſon o 
firmed it. Bramſton, in his Man of Taſte,“ has the ia 


can, 
thought: „ len 
« Sure, of all blockheads, ſcholars are the worſt. Ilten k 


mentions 


Dz. JOHNSORK: & 
entioned to him this account as given me by 173. 
dr, Adams, he faid, „Ah, Sir, I was mad and mpeg 
jolent. It was bitterneſs which they miſtook: for 
dick. I was miſerably poor; and I thought to 
gut my way by my literature and my wit; fo 1 | 
iſregarded all power and all authority.” 
The Biſhop of Dromore obſerves in a letter to — 
e, © The pleaſure he took in vexing the tutors 
d fellows has been often mentioned. But I have 
eard him ſay, what ought to be recorded to the 
nour of the preſent venerable maſter of that Col- 
ge, the Reverend William Adams, D. D. who 
s then very young, and one of the junior fellows ; 
at the mild but judicious expoſtulations of this 
orthy man, whoſe virtue awed him, and whoſe 
aming he revered, made him really aſhamed of 
imfelf, © though 1 fear (ſaid he) I was too proud 
d own It. | 
I have heard from ſome of his dotemporaries 
t he was generally ſeen lounging at the College 
te, with a circle of young ſtudents round him, 
hom he was entertaining with wit, and keeping 
dm their ſtudies, if not ſpiriting them up to re- 


e 
zl 


* lion againſt the College diſcipline, which in his 
F. turer years he ſo much extolled.“ | 


tle very early began to attempt keeping notes 
memorandums, by way of a diary of his life. I 
d, in a parcel of looſe leaves, the following 
ited reſolution to contend againſt his natural in- 
lence: OZ. 1729. © Defidie valedixi; ſyrenis 
u cantibus ſurdam poſthac aurem obverſurus.—l - 
lizewell to Sloth, being reſolved henceforth not 
iſten to her ſyren ſtrains” I have alſo in my 
E 2 Ppoſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſiqn a few leaves of another Libellus, or link 
book, entitled Ax NALESs, in which ſome of c 
early particulars of his hiſtory are regiſtered} | 
Latin. 

I do not find that he formed any cloſe intimacy 


with his fellow-collegians. But Dr. Adams ui * 
me, that he contracted a love and regard for Pen = 
broke College, which he retained to the laſt, | Joh 
ſhort time before his death he ſent to that Cole 
a preſent of all his works, to be depoſited in tha. |. 

library; and he had thoughts of leaving to it n u. 
houſe at Lichfield; but his friends who w 5 
him very properly diſſuaded him from it, and! 50 
bequeathed it to ſome poor relations. He tooth... 


7 had been educated at Pembroke. In this liſt; 


pleaſure in boaſting of the many eminent men nl 


found the names of Mr. Hawkins the Poet 
Profeflor, Mr. Shenſtone, Sir William - Black 
ſtone, and others“; not forgetting the celeb 
popular preacher, Mr. George Whitefield, 
whom, though Dr. Johnſon did not think we 
highly, it muſt be acknowledged that his © 
quence was powerful, his views pious and ch 
table, his aſſiduity almoſt incredible; and, d 
ſince his death, the integrity of his character h 
been fully vindicated. Being himſelf a pot 
Johnſon was peculiarly happy in mentioning he 
many of the ſons of Pembroke were Poets; 2 
ing, with a ſmile of ſportive triumph, © Sit, 
are a neſt of ſinging birds.” 


d the 

He was not, however, blind to what he thou, pect 
the defects of his own College; and I have, nder 
See Naſh's Hiſtory of Worceſterſhire, Vol. I. p. 52% vous n 
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he information of Dr. Taylor, a very ſtrong in- 
ance of that rigid honeſty which he ever inflex- 
ly preſerved. Taylor had obtained his father's 
$onſent to be entered of Pembroke, that he might 
> with his ſchoolfellow Johnſon, with whom, 
ough ſome years older than himſelf, he was very 
timate, This would have been a great comfort 
> Johnſon. But he fairly told Taylor that he 
ould not, in conſcience, ſuffer him to enter where 
e knew he could not have an able tutor. He 
en made enquiry all round the Univerſity, and 
wing found that Mr. Bateman, of Chriſt-Church, 
35 the tutor of higheſt reputation, Taylor was 
ered of that College. Mr. Bateman's lectures 
ere ſo excellent, that Johnſon uſed to come and 
et them at ſecond-hand from Taylor, till his po- 
ty being ſo extreme, that his ſhoes were worn 
ut, and his feet appeared through them, he ſaw 
at this humiliating circumſtance was perceived 
| the Chriſt-church-men, and he came no more, 
le was too proud to accept of money, and ſome- 


threw them away with indignation. How muſt 


fel when we read ſuch an anecdote of Samuel 
ter Manson! 


ſhoes, aroſe, no doubt, from a proper pride, 
t, conſidering his aſcetick diſpoſition at times, 
acknowledged by himfelf in his Meditations, 
d the exaggeration with which ſome have treated 
peculiarities of his character, I ſhould not 


wWus mortification; as we are told by Turſellinus, 
23 in 


dy having ſet a pair of new ſhoes at his door, 


onder to hear it aſcribed to a principle of ſuper- 


$3 
173, 
tat. 22. 


His ſpirited refuſal of an eleemoſynary ſupply 
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tion. The friend to whom he had truſted for fy 
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in his Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, that this int 
pid founder of the order of Jeſuits, when he arri 
at Goa, after having made a ſevere , pilgrimag 
through the eaſtern deſarts, perſiſted in wearing hi 
aifrable ſhattered ſhoes, and when new ones wen 
offered him, rejected them as an unſuitable i 
dulgence. 

The res anguſta domi prevented him from havin 


the advantage of a complete academical edu Hood 
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port had deceived him. His debts, in Colle 
though not great, were increaſing ; and nete N 
remittances from Lichfield, which had all ala 
been made with great difficulty, could be fuppli 
no longer, his father having fallen into a tate ( 
inſolvency. Compelled, therefore, by irreſiſti 
neceſſity, he left the College in autumn, 1731 
without a degree, having been a member of | 
little more than three years. | 

Dr. Adams, the worthy and reſpectable mali 
of Pembroke College, has generally had the n 
putation of being Johnſon's tutor. The fab 


however, is, that in 1731 Mr. Jorden quitted ii lyed 
College, and his pupils were transferred to Med 
Adams; fo that had Johnſon returned, Dr. Ada hope 
would have been his tutor. It is to be wiſhed, e dea 
this connection had taken place. His equal tuo m 
per, mild diſpoſition, and politeneſs of mannent In 


LIME 1 


might have inſenſibly ſoftened the harſhnels 
Nt be e 


Johnſon, and infuſed into him thoſe more delic! 


charities, that petite morale, in which, it mult e not 
confeſſed, our great moraliſt was more deficie_ John! 
than his beſt friends could fully juſtify, Dr. Aden Ne ch 


3 p 
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pad Johnſon this high compliment. He faid to 1731. 
me at Oxford, in 1776, * was his nominal tutor; Ta 7h 
but he was above my mark.” When repeated it 
to Johnſon, his eyes flaſhed with grateful ſatisfaction, 
and he exclaimed, © That was liberal and noble.“ 
And now (J had almoft faid poor) Samuel John- 
ſon returned to his native City, deſtitute, and not 
knowing how he ſhould gain even a decent live- 
hood. His father's misfortunes in trade rendered 
im unable to ſupport his ſon; and for ſome time 
there appeared no means by which he could main- 
an himſelf, In the December of this year his 
ather died. 
The ſtate of poverty in which he died, appears 
om a note in one of Johnfon's little diaries of the 


ü blowing year, which ſtrongly diſplays his ſpirit 
Ma virtuous dignity of mind. 17 32, Julii 15. 
of ccm aureos depoſui, quo die quicquid ante matris 


ſinus (quod ſerum fit precor ) de paternis Bonis ſperari 
cet, viginti ſcilicet libras accepi. Uſque adeo mibi 
ma fngenda eft. Interea, ne paupertat? vires animi 
nueſcant, nec in flagitia egeſtas abigat, cavendum.— 
layed by eleven guineas on this day, when I re- 
ved twenty pounds, being all thar 1 have reaſon 
o hope for out of my father's effects, previous to 
e death of my mother; an event which I pray 
od may be very remote. I now therefore ſee 
a I muſt make my own fortune, Meanwhile, 
t me take care that the powers of my mind may 
nt be debilitated by poverty, and that indigence 
d not force me into any criminal act.“ 

Johnſon was ſo far fortunate, that the reſpe&- 
le character of his parents, and his own merit, 


© had, 
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had, from his earlieſt years, ſecured him a kin 
reception in the beſt families at Lickfiel 
Among theſe I can mention Mr. Howard, Dr 
Swinfen, Mr. Simpſon, Mr. Levett, Cay 
Garrick, father of the great ornament of the 
Britiſh Stage ; but above all, Mr. Gilbert Walnf: 
ley”, Regiſter of the Prerogative Court of Lick 


« i 
ble to 
quaint 
ot in 
here 

no, al 
hat it 


field, whoſe character, long after his deceaſe, D ah. 
Johnſon has, in his life of Edmund Smith, trends 
drawn in the glowing colours of gratitude: «A 
« Of Gilbert Walmſley, thus preſented to milf: inf 
mind, let me indulge myſelf in the remembranceWhot of 
I knew him very early, he was one of the fi ad on 
friends that literature, procured me, and I hh boſe 
that, at leaſt, my ede made me e d 
his notice. ö ratifie, 
« He was of an advanced age, and [ was allet wh 
not a boy, yet he never received my notions willy that 
contempt. He was a Whig, with all the yirulendMhzicy 
and maleyolence of his party; yet difference ck o 
opinion did not keep us _ 1 Honoured bi In t. 
and he endured me, arly ye 
« He had mingled with the. gay world, with any o 
exemption from its vices or its follies ;, but Moi: | 
never neglected the cultivation of his mind. ton, 
belief of revelation was unſhaken ; ; his ble fo1 
preſerved his principles; he N firſt Ng 6 beer 
and then pious, BE + Acorn nee 
7 Mr. Warton informs me, dic this early friend of Johal mlequ 
was entered a Commoner of Trinity College, Oxford, aged! 0 
in 1698; and is the authour of many Latin verſe tranſſatiom fpundat 
the Gentleman's Magazine. One of them is a tranſlationof 4 rec 
«« My time, O F was happily ſpent, &," lingu 


« H 
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His ſtudies had been ſo various, that I am not 
ble to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
uaintance with books was great, and what he did 
ot immediately know, he could, at leaſt, tell 
here to find. Such was his amplitude of learn- 
ng, and ſuch his copiouſneſs of communication, 
hat it may be doubted whether a day now paſſes, 
which I have not ſome advantage from his 
niendſhip. 7 
« At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful] 
d inſtructive hours, with companions, ſuch as are 
ot often found—with one who has lengthened, 
nd one who has gladdened life ; with Dr. James, 
hoſe {kill in phyſick will be long remembered; 
d with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have 
ratified with this character of our common friend. 
ut what are the hopes of man! I am diſappointed 
chat ſtroke of death, which has eclipſed the 
iety of nations, and impoveriſhed the publick 
dock of harmleſs pleaſure.” 

In theſe families he paſſed much time in his 
arly years, In moſt of them, he was in the com- 


hoſe wife and ſiſters-in-law, of the name of 
ſton, and daughters of a Baronet, were remark- 
ble for good breeding; ſo that the notion which 
been induſtriouſly circulated and believed, that 
e never was in good company till late in life, and, 
mſequently had been confirmed in coarſe and fe- 


bundation. Some of the ladies have aſſured me, 

ey recollected him well when a young man, as 

llinguiſhed for his complaiſance. 
And 


q: 


ious manners by long habits, is wholly without 


-” 
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any of ladies, particularly at Mr. Walmſley's, 
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lady, who, in a paper with which J have been f 
voured by a daughter of his intimate friend a 


was afterwards married to Mr. Fitzherbert, fallt 
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And that this politeneſs was not merely h 
caſional and temporary, or confined to the Cre 
of Lichfield, is aſcertained by the teſtimony ef 


phyſician, Dr. Lawrence, thus deſcribes Dr | 
fon ſome years afterwards : 

« As the particulars of the former part of ) 
Johnſon's life do not ſeem to be very accurate 
known, a lady hopes that the following informati 
may not be unacceptable, 

« She remembers Dr. Johnſon on a viſit to 
Taylor, at Aſhbourn, ſome time between the e 
of the year 37, and the middle of the year 9 
ſhe rather thinks it to have been after he and li 
wife were removed to London. During his | 
at Aſhbourn, he made frequent viſits to Ml 
Meynell, at Bradley, where his company was mute. 
deſired by the ladies of the family, who were, py In t 
haps, in point of elegance and accompliſhmenii ted 
inferiour to few of thoſe with whom he was 4 bool 
wards acquainted. Mr. MeynelI's eldeſt * * 
2 di 
Uy,— 
not t 


to Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbert, lately miniſter to 
court of Ruſſia. Of her, Dr. Johnſon ſaid, | 


Dr. Lawrence's ſtudy, that ſhe had the beſt unf, 
ſtanding he ever met with in any human bei . 
At Mr. Meynell's he alſo commenced that fren i bop 
ſhip with Mrs. Hill Boothby, ſiſter to the prefeffck u, 
Sir Brook Boothby, which continued till her dea. 2 
The young woman whom he uſed to call Molly Alu This 

| ery re 


5 The words of Sir John Hawkins, p. 316. 
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was ſiſter to Sir Thomas Aſton, and daughter to a 1732. 
Baronet; ſhe was allo ſiſter to the wife of his friend promos? ug 
Mr. Gilbert Walmſley. Beſides his intimacy with * 
the above-mentioned perſons, who were ſurely 

people of rank and education, while he was yet at 
[Lichfield he uſed to be frequently at the houſe of 

Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of a very ancient fa- 

ily in Staffordſhire, from which, aiter the death 

pf his elder brother, he inherited a good eſtate. 

e was, beſides, a phyſician of very extenſive 
practice; but for want of due attention to the ma- 
agement of his domeſtick concerns, left a very 

arge family in indigence. One of his daughters, 

rs. Deſmoulins, afterwards found an aſylum in 

he houſe of her old friend, whoſe doors were al- 

ars open to the unfortunate, and who well ob- 

erved the precept of the goſpel, for he was kind 

the unthankful and to the evil.” 

In the forlorn ſtate of his circiunſtances; he ac- 

epted of an offer to be employed as uſher in the 

hool of Market-Boſworth, in Leiceſterſhire, to 

ich it appears, from one of his little fragments 

{ a diary, that he went on foot, on the 16th of 

uWy,—< Julii 16. Baſvortiam pedes petii. But it 

not true, as has been erroneouſly related, that 

as aſfiſtant to the famous Anthony Blackwall, 

boſe merit has been honoured by the ceſtimony of 

ſhop Hurd, who was his ſcholar; for Mr. 

kckwall died on the 8th of April, 17 30%, more 

an a year before Johnſon left the Univerſity. 

This employment was very irkſome to him in 

ey reſpect, and he complained grievouſly of it 


9 See Gent, Mag. Dec. 1784, p. 957+ . 
| | m 
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in his letters to his friend Mr. Hector, who w 
now ſettled as à ſurgeon at Birmingham. The 0 
ters are loſt; but Mr. Hector recollects his writi 
ce that the poet had deſcribed the dull ſameneſ 
his exiſtence in theſe words, Vitam ' continet in 
dies (one day contains the whole of my life) 
that it was unvaried as the note of the cutkow; 
and that he did not know whether it was more di 
agreeable for him to teach, or the boys to lea out 
the grammar rules.” His general averſion to thi ther 
painful drudgery was greatly enhanced by a di at 
greement between him and Sir Woolſton Die an. 
the patron of the ſchool, in whoſe houſe, 1 W 
been told, he officiated as a kind of domeſtiai me 
chaplain, ſo far, at leaſt, as to ſay grace at tab ere | 
but was treated with what he reprefented as Mud 
tolerable harſhneſs ; and, after ſuffering for af ty 
months ſuch complicated miſery, he relinquiſhed, 
ſituation which all his life afterwards he recollect mf 
with the ſtrongeſt averſion, and even a degree iſ" 
horrour, But it is probable that at this pero cen 
whatever uneaſineſs he may have endured, he li In; 
the foundation of much future eminence by app, 
cation to his ſtudies. | ant 
Being now again totally anoocupitd; * was il voat 
vited by Mr. Hector to paſs ſome time with hi Kd wi 
at Birmingham, as his gueſt, at the houſe of M > 
Warren, with whom Mr. Hector lodged 7% 
boarded. Mr. Warren was the firſt eſtablih f e 
bookſeller in Birmingham, and was very attenti Vo 
to Johnſon, who he ſoon found could be of mud Mut, 
fervice to him in his trade, by his knowledge " 
literature; and he even obtained the aſſiſtance git. 
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is pen in furniſhing ſome numbers of a periodi- 
al Eſſay printed in the news-paper, of which 
arren was proprietor. After very diligent in- 
uity, I have not been able to recover thoſe early 
pecimens of that particular mode of writing by 
hich Johnſon afterwards fo greatly diſtinguiſhed 
imſelt. 3 e 
He continued to live as Mr. Hector's gueſt for 
bout ſix months, and then hired lodgings in an- 
ther part of the town, finding himſelf as well 
tuated at Birmingham as he ſuppoſed he could 
any where, while he had no ſettled plan of life, 
nd very ſcanty means of ſubſiſtence. He made 
me valuable acquaintances there, amongſt whom 
ere Mr. Porter, a mercer, whoſe widow he after- 
ads married, and Mr. Taylor, who by his inge- 
ry in mechanical inventions, and his ſucceſs in 
ade, acquired an immenſe fortune. But the 
dmfort of being near Mr. Hector, his old ſchool- 
low and intimate friend, was Johnſon's chief in- 
cement to continue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this pe- 
dd, or whether he derived from it any pecuniary 
vantage, I have not been able to aſcertain. He 
obably got a little money from Mr. Warren; 
dd we are certain, that he executed here one 
ce of literary labour, of which Mr. Hector has 
oured me with a minute account, 
entioned that he had read at Pembroke College 
Voyage to Abyſſinia, by Lobo, a Portugueſe 


gut be an uſeful and profitable publication, Mr. 
Warren 


Having 


ut, and that he thought an abridgment and 
inflation of it from the French into Engliſh 
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62 | THE LIFE OF 
11733. Warren and Mr. Hector joined in urging him u 
9 u undertake it. He accordingly agreed; and tf 

* *'** book not being. to be found in Birmingham, | 
1 borrowed it of Pembroke College. A pant 
4 the work being very ſoon done, one Ofbony 
[3 who was Mr. Warren's printer, was ſet to wolf 
with what was ready, and Johnſon engaged y 
ſupply the preſs with copy as it ſhould be wante; 
if but his conſtitutional indolence ſoon prevailed, an 
7 the work was at a ſtand. Mr. Hector, who kne 
| that a motive of humanity would be the moſt pre: 
valling argument with his friend, went to Johnſoy 
and repreſented to him, that the printer could ha 
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powers of his mind, though his body was relaxe 
He lay in bed with the book, which was a qu ©" 
before him, and dictated while Hector wrπ © 
Mr. Hector carried the ſheets to the preſs, ul 
corrected almoſt all the proof ſheets, very fend 


, no other employment till this undertaking wal '* 
"I finiſhed, and that the poor man and his fam *** 
| were ſuffering. Johnſon upon this exerted ti June 

at m. 


which were even ſeen by Johnſon. In this manneſi e 

with the aid of Mr. Hector's active friendſhip, He 

7 book was completed, and was publiſhed in 17% e 

j with Lowpox upon the title-page, though if den 

I | was in reality printed at Birmingham, a devil 
| 


too common with provincial publiſhers. For ti 
work he had from Mr. Warren nas, the ſum ( 
| five guineas, 

. This being the firſt proſe work of Johnſon, ! 
| is a curious object of inquiry how much may | 
traced in it of that ſtyle which marks his ſub 
quent writings with ſuch peculiar excellence; i 
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icuity, I have peruſed the book with this view, 
d have found that here, as I believe in every 
her tranſlation, there is in the work itſelf no 
ſtige of the tranſlator's own ſtyle ; for the lan- 
age of tranſlation being adapted to the thoughts 
mother perſon, inſenſibly follows their caſt, 
ad, as it were, runs into a mould that is ready 
epared. 

Thus, for inſtance, taking the firſt ſentence 
at occurs at the opening of the book, p. 4. 
[ lived here above a year, and completed my 
dies in divinity; in which time ſome letters 
re received from the fathers of Ethiopia, with 
account that Sultan Segned, Emperour of 
byſfinia, was converted to the church of Rome; 
t many of his ſubjects had followed his exam- 
„ and that there was a great want of miſſion- 
es to improve theſe proſperous beginnings. 
ery body was very deſirous of ſeconding the 
al of our fathers, and of ſending them the aſ- 
ance they requeſted; to which we were the 
re encouraged, becauſe the Emperour's letter 
med our Provincial, that we might eaſily enter 


ppilv, the ſecretary wrote Geila for Dancala, 
ich coſt two of our fathers their lives.” Every 
acquainted with Johnſon's manner will be ſen- 


fon, WF might have been compoſed by ay other 


appear; and We uſe had not yet taught his 
wing 


# 
5 10 


3 


þ happy an union of force, vivacity, and. pet- 


dominions by the way of Dancala; but, un- 
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e that there is nothing of it here, but that this 


ſobte e at, in the Preface, the Ichnſbnian ſtyle begins | 
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narration, to have deſcribed things as he ſaw then 


THE LIFE OF 
wing a permanent and equable flight, there are pai 
of it which exhibit his beſt manner in full vighw 
I had once the pleaſure of examining it with 
Edmund Burke, who confirmed me in this on 
nion, by his ſuperiour critical fagacity, and waz, | 
remember, much delighted with the follovi 
ſpecimen : | 

«© The Portugueſe traveller, contrary to tes 
neral vein of his countrymen, has amuſed h 
reader with no romantick abſurdity, or incredit 
fictions; whatever he relates, whether true 
not, is at leaſt probable ; and he who tells nothin 
exceeding the bounds of probability, has a nit 
demand that they ſhould believe him who ce 
contradict him. 4 

« He appears, by his modeſt and unaffetty 


to have copied nature from the life, and to ha 
conſulted his fenſes, not his imagination. H 
meets with no baſiliſæs that deſtroy with tit 
eyes, his crocodiles devour their prey withd 
tears, and his cataracts fall from the rocks with 
deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 

«© The reader. will here find no regions 
with irremediable barrenneſs, or bleſſed with ſpe 
taneous fecundity ; no perpetual gloom, 07 
ceaſing ſunſhine ; nor are the nations here deſcni 
either deyoid of all ſenſe of humanity, or d 
ſummate in all private or ſocial virtues. ff 
are no Hottentots without religious polity. or att 
late language; no Chineſe perfectly polite, 4 
completely ſkilled in all ſciences ; he will diſco 
what will always be diſcovered by a diligent 
| imput 
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partial enquirer, that wherever human nature 
to be found, there is a mixture of vice and 
irtue, a conteſt of paſſion and reaſon; and that 
e Creator doth not appear partial in his diftri- 
utions, but has balanced, in moſt countries, their 
articular inconveniencies by particular favours.” 
Here we have an early example of that brilliant 
d energetick expreſſion, which, upon innume- 
able occaſions in his ſubſequent life, juſtly im- 
reſſed the world with the higheſt admiration. - 
Nor can any one, converſant with the writings 
Johnſon, fail to diſcern his hand in this paſſage 
the Dedication to John Warren, Efq. of Pem- 
rokeſhire, though it is aſcribed to Warren the 
dokſeller. A generous and elevated mind is 
ſtinguiſhed by nothing more certainly than an 
inent degree of curioſity ; “ nor 1s that curioſity 
er more agreeably or uſefully employed, than in 
kamining the laws and cuſtoms of foreign nations. 
hope, therefore, the-preſent I now preſume to 
uke, will not be thought improper ; which, how- 
er, it is not my buſineſs as a dedicator to com- 
end, nor as a bookſeller to depreciate.” 


us accidentally led to a particular ſtudy of the 
tory and manners of Abyſſinia, was the remote 
caſion of his writing, many years afterwards, his 
Imirable philoſophical tale, the principal ſcene of 
fich is laid in that country. 

Johnſon returned to Lichfield early i in 17 34, and 
Auguſt that year he made an attempt to pro- 
ome little ſubſiſtence by his pen; for he pub- 
bed propoſals for printing by ſubſcription the 


See RAMBLER, No. 103. 


ob. I. | F Latin 


[tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that his having been 


13 ' Poemata Latina, quibus, Notas cum hiftorid Lau 
pogſeos, à Petrarche evo ad Politiani tempara adus 


THE EIN OF 
Latin Poems of Politian: * Angeli 'Pultint 


et vita Politiani fuſius quam antehac endrraty adi 
Sam. Jounson*;” | n 

It appears that his brother Nathanael bad ch 
up his father's trade; for it is mentioned d 
Fe ſubſcriptions are taken in by the W 
Johnſon, bookſeller, of Lichfield.“ Notwich 
ſtanding the merit of Johnſon, and the ere Yi 
at which this tranſlation, with its accom c 


was offered; there were not ſubſcribers — 
inſure a ſufficient ſale; ſo the work never appe 


and, probably, never was executed. 

We find him again this year at Birmingha 
and there is preſerved the following letter fit 
him to Mr. Edward Cave, the original compi 
and editor of the Gentleman's Magazine: 


To Mr. Cave. 1 

«SIR, Nov. 25,173 
« AS you appear no leſs ſenſible than yo 
readers of the defects of your poerical article, 


* The 3 was to contain more than thirty ſheep, the p 
to be two ſhillings and fixpence at the time of ſubſcribing, 4 
wo ſhillings and ſixpence at the Are of a te book 
quires. 

Miſs Cave, the grand-niece of Mr. Rdwiard Can, 
obligingly ſhown me the originals of this and the other 
of Dr. Johnſon, to him, which were firſt publiſhed in the & 
fleman's Magazine, with notes by Mr. John Nichols, the 
thy and indeferigable editor of that valuable miltelll 
N; ſome of whick I ſhall occaſionally 2 in ide o 
of this wo. 1 0 He. 
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iin not be diſpleaſed, if, in order to che imptdve-. 
ment of it, Lcommunicate to you the ſentiments 

f a perſon, who will "undertake, on reaſonable 

erms, ſometimes to fill a Sam.. 

„His opinion is, that the publick would not 

zwe you a bad reception, if, beſide the current 
vit of the month, which a critical examination 
would generally reduce to a narrow compaſs, you 
admitted not only poems, inſcriptions, &c. never 
printed before, which he will ſometimes ſupply you 
ith; but likewiſe ſhort literary diſſertations in Latin 
pr Engliſh, critical remarks on authours ancient 
r modern, forgotten poems that deſerve revival, 

r looſe pieces, like Floyer's*, worth preſerving. 
zy this method, your literary article, for ſo it 
ight be called, will, he thinks, be better recom- 
bended to the publick, than by low jeſts, aukward 
uffoonery, or the dull ſcurrilities of either party. 

« Tf ſuch a correſpondence, will be agreeable to 
ou, be pleaſed to inform me in two poſts, what 
he conditions are on which you ſhall expect it. 
our late offer * gives me no reaſon to diſtruſt your 
enerolity, If you engage in any literary projects 
eſides this paper, I have other, deſigns to impart, 
[ could be ſecure from having others. reap the 
vantage of what I ſhould hint. 41 e595 ha 3: 
* Your letter by being directed to $. Simichy to 
at the Caſtle in Birmingham, War THR 
W reach 
« Your humble ſervant.” 
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Mr. Cave has eraihdr on this letter, fl 

ſwered Dec. 2.” But whether any thing was ty 
in conſequence of it we are not informgd;®- - 

Johnſon had, from his early youth, been aſk 

to the influence of female charms. When atStour 

bridge ſchool; he was much enamoureg of Olin 
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of werte, which I bare not been able 3 
but with what facility and elegance he could watt 
the amorous lay, will appear from the following 
lines which he wrote for his, friend Mr. Edmuiff 
Hector. | 1245. oy p 
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Vrnsks» 70 4 Laby, on receiving from bir'a Ku he 
| of MYRTLE. f ow ke 

8 75 „What hopes, what terrours does thy . en un 
* Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fatè: 3 
The myrtle, enſign of ſupreme conutiand, ere a0 
cc 'Confign'd by Venus to Meliffa's hand; p his b 
Not leſs capricious than a reigning fair, - 
« Now grants, and now rejects a lover's prayer, Wl. _ 
« In myrtle-ſhades oft ſings the happy ſwain, I! 
In myrtle ſhades defpairing ghoſts complain; L. 
« The' myrtle crowns the happy lovers” heads, * A 
ce The unhappy lovers grave the myrtle ſpreads: 3 
O then the meaning of thy gift! impart, | ſed to 
ce And eaſe the throbbings of an anxious heart! leit 
« Soon muſt this bough, as you ſhall fix His doc fu 
* Adorn Philanider's head, er grace fir drag BW 
d al rl at _— 

3 Mrs. Piozai gives the allowing account. of this little « 4 
poſition from Dr. Johnſon's own relation to her, on her inquetao wl 


whether it was rightly. attributed to him I think it b 
jult. forty years ago, that, a young fellow ry oft 


- it B! 


off 
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. JOHN SON. 
His 5 i to the fair ſex were, 


owe ver, very tranſient; and it is certain, that he 
ormed no criminal connection whatſoever. Mr. 


lector, who lived with him in his younger: days 


n the utmoſt intimacy and focial freedom, has aſ- 
ured me, that even at that ardent ſeaſon his con- 
auct was ſtrictiy virtuous in that reſpect; and that 
hough he loved to exhilirate himſelf with wine, 
e never knew him intoxicated but once. N 


iren him by a girl he and. and aſked me to write him hm 
erſes that he might preſent her in return. I promiſed, but for- 
ot; and when he called for his lines at the time agreed ON— 
it hill a moment, (ſays I) dear Mund, and I'll fetch them thee— 
o ſtepped alide for five minutes, and wrote the nonſenſe you 
ow keep ſuch a ſtir about,” Anecdotes, p. 34. | 

In my firſt edition I was induced to doubt the authenticity of 
bis account, by the following circumſtantial ſtatement in a letter 
o me from Miſs Seward, of Lichfield I know thoſe verſes 
ere addreſſed to Lucy Porter, when he was enamoured of her 
p his boyzſh days, two or three years before he had ſeen her 
other, his future wife, He wrote them at my grandfather's, 
nd gave them to Lucy in the preſence of my mother, to whom 
ſhowed them on the inſtant. She uſed to repeat them to me, 
hen I aſked her for the verſes Dr, Johnſon gave her on'a ſprig of 
ynlle, which he had flolen or begged from her boſom, We all 
ow honeſt Lucy Porter to have been incapable of the mean 

nity of applying to herſelf a compliment not intended for her.“ 
neh was this lady's ſtatement, which I make no doubt ſhe ſup- 
ded to be correct; but it ſhows how dangerous i it is to truſt too 
pplicitly to RF teſtimony and ingenious inference ; for 
t. Hector has lately aſſured me that Mrs. Piozzi's account is in 
is inſtance accurate, and that he was the perſon for whom John- 
Jn wrote thoſe verſes, which have been enden aſcribed to 
t. Hammond, 

Lam obliged in ſo many inſtances to notice Mrs. Piozzi's in- 
preetineſs of relation, that I gladly ſeize this opportunity of 
** that however n * is not always inaccurate. 


5 | In 
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5 8 from licentious indulgences, the paſſion of low, 


when once it has ſeized him, is exceedingly ſtrong; 


being unimpaired by diſſipation, and totally con, 
centrated in one object. This was experienced hy 
Johnſon, when he became the fervent admirer of 


Mrs. Porter, after her firſt huſband's death. Mä 


Porter told me, that when he was firſt introduce 
to her mother, his appearance was very forbidding; 
he was then lean and lank, ſo that his immenſe 
ſtructure of bones was hideouſly ſtriking to the ge, 
and the ſcars of the ſcrophula were deeply viſible 
He alſo wore his hair, which was ſtraight and ſtiff 


and ſeparated behind; and he often had, ſeemingly 


convulſive ſtarts and odd geſticulations, which 
tended to excite at once ſurprize and ridieuk, 
Mrs. Porter was ſo much engaged by his convert. 
tion that ſhe overlooked all theſe external dilad- 
vantages, and ſaid to her daughter, this is tht 
moſt ſenſible man that I ever ſaw in my life.“ 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age d 
Johnſon, and her perſon and manner, as deſcribe 
to me by the late Mr. Garrick, were by no means 
pleaſing to others, ſhe muſt have had a ſuperiorly 


of underſtanding and talents, as ſhe certainly 


ſpired him with a more than ordinary paſſion; and 
ſhe having ſignified her willingneſs to accept 0 
his hand, he went to Lichfield to aſk his mothers 
conſent to the marriage, which he could not but be 
conſcious was a very imprudent ſcheme, both a 
account of their diſparity of years, and her watt 
of fortune. But Mrs. Johnſon knew too 5 
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ardour of her ſon's temper, and was too tender a 


WY parent to oppoſe his inclinations, 

8; I know not for what reaſon the marriage « cere- 
WY ::mony was not performed at Birmingham; but a 
bl :(olution was taken that jt ſhould be at Derby, 
bor which place the bride and bridegroom ſet out 
(i on horſeback, I ſuppoſe in very good humour. 
ca But though Mr. Topham Beauclerk uſed archly to 
no: mention Johnſon's having told him, with much 
ene gravity, © Sir, it was a love marriage on both ſides,” 


curious account of their journey to church upon 
RO tic nuptial morn. © Sir, ſhe had read the old 
0 romances, and had got into her head the fantaſtical 
nich dotion that a woman of ſpirit ſhould uſe her lover 
rule. ne a dog. So, Sir, at firſt ſhe told me that 1 
rode too faſt, and ſhe could not keep up with me ; 
2nd, when I rode a little ſlower, ſhe paſſed me, and 
omplained that I lagged behind. I was not to be 
made the ſlave of caprice ; and I reſolved to begin 
as | meant to end. I therefore puſhed on briſkly, 
til was fairly out of her ſight. The road lay 
between two hedges, ſo I was ſure ſhe could not 
mikir; and I contrived that ſhe ſhould ſoon come 
vp with me. When ſhe did, I obſerved her to be 
in tears.“ | 

This, it muſt be allowed, was a ſingular be- 
pirning of connubial felicity ; but there is no doubt 


nels, proved a moſt affectionate and indulgent huſ- 
band to the laſt moment of Mrs. Johnſon's life: 

and in his “ Prayers and Meditations,” we find 
A very 


have had from my illuſtrious friend the following 
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9 July. 


It Johnſon, though he thus ſhowed a manly firm- 
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very remarkable evidence that his regard an 


1736, there is the following advertiſement ; * 


' only pupils that were put under his care were the 


or his Dic rIoNARY, hew would it have burſt up 


| His own acquiſitions had been made by fits and 
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" fondneſs for her never ceaſed, even after her dea 

He now ſet up a private academy, for which 
purpoſe he hired a large houſe, well ſituated nen 
his native city. In the Gentleman's Magazinefy 


Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordſhire, young ges. 
tlemen are boarded and taught the Latin an 
Greek languages, by SAMUEL JonNsoN.” But the 


celebrated David Garrick and his brother Georg: 
and a Mr. Offely, a young gentleman of good for- 
tune, who died early. As yet, his name ha 
nothing of that celebrity which afterwards com- 
manded the higheſt attention and reſpect of man 
kind. Had ſuch an advertiſement appeared after 
the publication of his Lox DON, or his Rawsun, 


the world ! with what eagerneſs would the grat 
and the wealthy have embraced an opportunity 
putting their ſons under the learned tuition d 
SAMUEL Jounson. The truth, however, is, thi 
he was not ſo well qualified for being a teacher d 
elements, and a conductor in learning by regula 
gradations, as men of inferiour powers of mind 


ſtarts, by violent irruptions into the regions d 
knowledge; and it could not be expected that 
impatience would be ſubdued, and his impetvol 
reſtrained, ſo as to fit him for a quiet guide u 
novices. The art of communicating inſtrufil 
of whatever kind, is much to be valued; and! 


have ever thought that thoſe who devote the 
ſelve 


2 


r 
** a 
r 


D.. ens 
ves to this employment, and do their duty with 1735. 


and | 
ah WMiliocnce and ſucceſs, are entitled to very high 1 
edc from the community, as Johnſon himſelf J 
i. 
Tx 


fen maintained, Yet I am of opinion, that the 


next | 

v4» ©» ; * . $5 ny 
ef WWrcatelt abilities are not only not required for this | 5} 
ce, but render a man leſs fit for it. pi 


While we acknowledge the juſtneſs of Thomſon's 
eautiful remark, | 


« Delightful taſk! to rear the tender thought, 
« And teach the young idea how to ſhoot!” 


e muſt conſider that this delight is perceptible 
ly by © a mind at eaſe,” a mind at once calm 
d clear; but that a mind gloomy and impetuous 
e that of Johnſon, cannot be fixed for any 
ngth of time in minute attention, and muſt be 
frequently irritated by unavoidable flowneſs and 
rour in the advances of ſcholars, as to perform 
e duty with little pleaſure to the teacher, and 
o great advantage to the pupils. Good temper 
a moſt eſſential requiſite in a Preceptor. Horace 


„ wah ns the character as land: 


her ( 

regula „ U pueris olim dant cruſtula blandi 

min Dotrorcs, elementa velint ut diſcere prima.” 

its and | 

ons d Johnſon was not more ſatisfied with his ſituation 
that i the maſter of an academy, than with that of 
etuolihhe uſher of a ſchool ; we need not wonder, there- 


uide 6 
; and! 
e the 


re, that he did not keep his academy above a 
ar and a half, From Mr. Garrick's account he 
not appear to have been profoundly reverenced 
his pupils. His oddities of manner, and 


of 
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uncouth geſticulations, could not but be the ſubje 
of merriment to them; and, in particular, g 
young rogues uſed to liſten at the door of his hy 
chamber, and peep through the key-hole, 
they might turn into ridicule his tumultuous 
aukward fondneſs for Mrs. Johnſon, whom 
uſed to name by the familiar appellation of T# 
or Tetfy, which, like Betty or Betſy, is provincid 
uſed as a contraction for Eli/abeth, her chriſty 
name, but which to us ſeems ludicrous, when g 
plied to a woman of her age and appearance, N 
Garrick deſcribed her to me as very fat, with 
boſom of more than ordinary protuberance, mi 
ſwelled cheeks, of a florid red, produced by thi 
painting, and increaſed by the liberal uſe of « 
dials; flaring and fantaſtick in her dreſs, andi 
fected both in her ſpeech and her general U 
haviour. I have ſeen Garrick exhibit her, | 
his exquiſite talent for mimickry, ſo as to exd 
the heartieſt burſts of laughter; but he, probab 


as is the caſe in all ſuch repreſentations, conlidt 


al 
ably aggravated the picture. FP 
Thar Johnſon well knew the moſt proper coriiither 
to be purſued in the inſtruction of youth, 1s ſr. 
thentically aſcertained by the following paper uA 
own hand-writing, given about this period to a Hei 


lation, and now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Ja 
Nichols : | 


F8 

e SCHEME fer the CLaSsSES of a GRAMMAR Schul 
| 12 

«© WHEN the introduction, or formation 5 

nouns and verbs, is perfectly maſtered, let t E 

learn 


ce (order 


— i — — — — : —- 2 
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« Corderius by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the 1735. 
- time to tranſlate out of the introduction, that Arai, 28. 

this means they may learn the ſyntax. Then 

t them. proceed to 

« Eraſmus, with an Engliſh Fraptlatigny by the 

ne authour. 

« Claſs II. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius 

epos, or Juſtin, with the tranſlation. 

N. B. The firſt claſs gets for their part every 

ming the rules which they have learned before, 

d in the afternoon learns the Latin rules of the 

uns and verbs, | 

« They are examined in the rules which they 

ve learned every Thurſday and Saturday. 

« The ſecond claſs does the ſame whilſt they are 

Eutropius ; afterwards their part is in the irre- 

ar nouns and verbs, and in the rules for making 

d ſcanning verſes, They are examined as the 


« Claſs III. Ovid's Metamorphoſes in the morn- 
and Cæſar's Commentaries in the afternoon. 
«Practiſe in the Latin rules till they are perfect 
them ; afterwards in Mr. Leeds's Greek Gram- 
Ir. Examined as before. | 
* Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, beginning 
ſic ſame time to write themes and verſes, and to 
Wn Greek; from thence paſſing on to Horace, 
as ſhall ſeem moſt proper. 
know not well what books to direct you to, 
auſe you have not informed me what ſtudy you 
apply yourſelf to. I believe it will be moſt 
your advantage to apply yourſelf wholly to the 
Suages, till you go to the Univerſity, The 
Greek 
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fary in Latin, and more neceſſary in Engliſn; 


membered Johnſon' s borrowing the Turkiſh Hl 
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Greek authours I think it beſt for you to ready 
theſe : } 
« Cebes. fr 

« Elan. 0 
Lucian by Leeds. Attick. ohn 
ec Xenophon. | oct 

« Homer. Jonick. As ST 

« Theocritus. Dorick. piri 

« Euripides. Attick and Dorick. M 

«© Thus you will be tolerably ſkilled in al His 
dialects beginning with the Attick, to vn ie 
reſt muſt be referred. od 
« Inthe ſtudy of Latin, it is proper not to wall Jo 
the latter authours, till you are well verſed int on 
of the pureſt ages; as Terence, Tully, C ber 
Salluſt, Nepos, Velleius Paterculus, Vn at 
Phædrus. cu 
The greateſt and moſt neceſſary taſk Mi 


remains, to attain a habit of expreſſion, viii cd 
which knowledge is of little uſe. This is ned 


can only be acquired by a daily imitation df | 
beſt and correCteſt authours, "I OR 
te SAM. Jon 

While Johnſon kept his academy, there can 
no doubt that he was inſenſibly furniſhing 
mind with various knowledge; but I have not 
covered that he wrote any thing except a great 
of his tragedy of IRENE. Mr. Peter Gan 
the elder brother of David, told me that he" 


tory of him, in order to form his play from! 
When he had finiſhed ſome part of it, he read j 


3 


me! 


JOHNSON. | 77 
had done to Mr. Walmſley, who objected to 1737. 
; having already brought his heroine into great — 
ſtreſs, and aſked him, how can you poſſibly 
ntrive to plunge her into deeper calamity ?“ 
phnſon, in fly alluſion to the ſuppoſed oppreſſive 
oceedings of the court of which Mr. Walmſley 
s regiſter, replied, © Sir, I can put her into Ls 
Piritual Court!“ 

Mr. Walmſley, however, was well pleased * 
;s proof of Johnſon's abilities as a dramatick 
iter, and adviſed him to finiſh the tragedy, and 
oduce it on the ſtage. _ | 

Johnſon now-thought of trying his Gorman in 
ondon, the great field of genius and exertion, 
ere talents of every kind have the fulleſt ſeope, 
d the higheſt encouragement. It is a memorable 
= ccumſlatce that his pupil David Garrick: went 
a iner at the fame time, with intention to complete 
wide education, and follow the profeſſion of the law, 


n 


« nel om which he was ſoon Gyertes en his dende 
n; eſerence for the ſtage. Sy 701 
This joint expedition of thoſe two eminent he 


n of t 
+ be metropolis, was many years afterwards no- 
ans ed in an allegorical poem on Shakſpeare's Mul- 
e can er tree, by Mr. Lovibond, the ingenious au- 

jour of“ The Tears of Old-May-day.” 
They were recommended to Mr. Colſon, an 
nent mathematician and maſter of an academy, 
the following letter from Mr. Walmſley : 


; To the Reverend Mr. Col so x. 
* DAR SIR, li chfeld, March 2, 1737. 
read d « had the favour of yours, and am ex- 


mely obliged to you ; bur I cannot ſay 1 had 4 
greater 


— — 
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THE LIFE OF | 
greater affection for you upon it than J Had bett 


by an early friendſhip, as by your mati excel 
and valuable qualifications ; and, had I à ſon of 
own, it would be my ambition, inſtead of euch 
him to the Univerſity, to diſpoſe of bim. % f 
young gentleman is. | . 
« He, and another neighbour of mine, wi 
Samuel Johnſon, ſet out this morning for Lond 
together. Davy Garrick is to be wich you e 
the next week, and Mr. Johnſon to try tis i 
with a tragedy, and to ſee to get himſelf emp 
in ſome tranſlation, either from the Latin or f 
French. Johnſon is a very good ſcholar and po 
and I have great hopes will tutn out a fine in oth 
writer. If it ſhould any way lie in your n 
doubt not but you would be ready to recomm 

and aſſiſt your r nN N 
G. Waun, 


7 is hs employed a upon: lis bun mi 
to London is not particularly known !. I n 
heard that he found any protection or encoura 
ment by the means of Mr. Colſon, to whoſe at 
demy David Garrick. went. Mrs. Lucy Pon 
told me, that Mr. Walmſley gave him a lets 
introduction to Lintot his bookſeltery and d 
Johnſon wrote ſome chings for him; but 1 1 ag 


+ One curious anecdote was communicated by himſelf to 
John Nichols. Mr. Wilcox; the bookſeller, on being infen 
by him that his intention was to get his livelihood as an aut 
eyed his robuſt frame attentively, and with a fignificant l 
ſaid, 4. Y6u- had better buy ;a porter's knot,” He how 
added, « Wilcox was one of my belt friends.“ 7 440 N 


1 


6 
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JOHNSON. aq 
is to be a _—_ for I have diſcovered no #737: 
ce of it, and I am pretty ſure he told me, that Br, 


al Wir. Cave was the firſt args by 3 Wes 1 2 * 
7 as engaged in London. 


He had a little money when he came to town, 
ad he knew how he could live in the cheapeſt 
anner. His firſt lodgings were at the houſe of 
Ir. Norris, a ſtay maker, in Exeter-ſtreet, ad- 
Wining Catharine-ſtreet, in the Strand. *] dined 
id he) very well for eight- pence, with very good 
mpany, at the Pine Apple in New-ſtreer, juſt 
Several of them had travelled. They ex- 
o 5d to meet every day; but did not know one 
14 cocher's names. It uſed to colt the reſt a ſhilling, 
„chey drank wine; but I had a cut of meat for 
pence, and bread. for a penny, and gave the 
mme iter a penny; fo that J was quite well ferved, 
better than the reſt, for they yerr the WET 
ching. 
0 He at this time, 1 believe, abſtained carey 
mim fermented liquors; a practice to which he 
ay conformed for many years together, at dif- 
ent periods of his life. 
nol His OrrLLus in the Art of living in London, I 
ee heard him relate, was an Iriſh painter, whom 


lena knew at Birmingham, and who had practiſed 
and = own precepts of conomy for feveral years in 


* Britiſh capital. He aſſured Johnſon, Who, 
cf oP ppoſe, was then meditating to try his fortune in 
ng infoffſncdon, but was apprehenſive of the expence, 
an zuin chat thirty pounds a year was enough to enable 
man to live there without being contemptible. 
allowed ten pounds for clothes and linen. He 
ſaid 
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1737. faid a man might live in a garret at eighteen· pen 


28, 2 week; few people would inquire where 
lodged; and if they did, it was caſy to ay, *'S 


I am to be found at ſuch a place.” By fpenh 

three-pence in a coffee hauſe, he might ben 

ſome hours every day in very good . company: n: 

he might dine for ſix-pence, - breakfaſt. on ben qu 

and milk for a penny, and do without ſog an 

On clean-ſhirt-day he went abroad, and paid viſits d 

| 1 have heard him more than once talk of this e 

gal friend, whom he recollected with cling her 

kindneſs, and did not like to have one { | 

the recital. © This man (ſaid he, ples lot 

very ſenſible man, who perfectly underſtood co 

mon affairs: a man of a great deal of . ind 

of the world, freſh from life, not ſtrained: I 

books. He borrowed a horſe and ten . a5 2 

Birmingham. Finding himſelf maſter of ſo mil 

money, he ſet off for Weſt Cheſter, in order H 

get to Ireland. He returned the horſe, and wii hi 

„ bably the ten pounds too, after he got home“ bo. 

5 Conſidering Johnſon's narrow circujnſtancee for 

. the early part of his life, and particularly ati the 
11 intereſting ra of his launching into the-oceani-c- 

11 London, it is not to be wondered at, that an adi At 
110 inſtance, proved by experience of the poſibilifſÞ" 

35 of enjoying the intellectual luxury of n i ec 
15 upon a very ſmall income, ſhould deeply enger: 

If his attention, and be ever recollected by him a B 

14 circumſtance. of much importance. He am Bri 

1 himſelf, I remember, by computing how me. .; 

| i more expence was abſolutely neceſſary to live wil 

f the ſame ſcale-with that which his friend deſcniv 


mi 
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hen the value of money was diminiſhed by the 1737. 
rogreſs of commerce. It may be eſtimated that 2 
uble the money might now with difficulty be 

fficient. „ | 1 

Amidſt this cold obſcurity, there was one bril- 

ant circumſtance to cheer him; he was well 

quainted with Mr. Henry Hervey?, one of the 

anches of the noble family of that name, who 

d been quartered at Lichfield as an officer of 

e army, and had at this'time a houſe in London, 

here Johnſon was frequently entertained, and 

d an opportunity of meeting genteel company. 

fot very long before his death, he mentioned this, 

ong other particulars of his life, which he was 

indy communicating to me; and he deſcribed 

is early friend © Harry Hervey,” thus: He 

a5 4 vicious man, but very kind to me. If you 

ll a dog Hervey, 1 ſhall love him.” _ 

He told me he had now written only three acts 

his IRENE, and that he retired for ſome time 
lodgings at Greenwich, where he proceeded in 
ſomewhat further, and uſed to compoſe, walking 

the Park; but did not ſtay long enough at that 

ce to finiſh it. | 

At this period we find the following letter from 

m to Mr. Edward Cave, which, as a link in 

| chain of his literary hiſtory, it is proper to 

ert: £ 


"The Honourable Henry Hervey, third ſon of the firſt Earl 
Briſtol, quitted the army and took orders. He married A 
r of Sir Thomas Afton, by whom he got the Aſton Eſtate, 

d alumed the name and arms of that Family. | | 
Vide Collins's Peerage. 
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been lately tranſlated into French, and' publiſh 


tation of that book is ſo much revived in Englal 
that, it is preſumed, a new tranſlation of it fin 


from the French, could not fail of a favourd 


'THE LIFE OF 


To +. Mr 0 . 


_— 


51K; Church- ſtreet, © 12, 4741," 
HAVING obſerved in your jay 

very uncommon offers of encouragement to mg 
of letters, I have choſen, being a ſtranger in , 
don, to communicate to you the following defy 
which, I hope, if you join in it, will be of ain 
tage to both of us. 
The Hiſtory of the Council of Trent kui 


with large Notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the re 


the Italian, together with Le Courayer's No 


reception. 

ce If it be anſwered, that the Hiſtory is 4 al 
in Engliſh, it muſt be remembered, that tha 
was the ſame objection againſt Le Coum 
undertaking, with this diſadvantage, that | 
French had a verſion by one of their belt tral 
tors, whereas you cannot read three pages oft 


Engliſh Hiſtory without diſcovering that the nt®” 


is capable of great improvements; but whether tit 
improvements are to be expected from the a 
you mult judge from this ſpecimen, which, if) 
approve the propoſal, I ſhall ſubmit to youre 
mination. 

« Suppoſe the merit of the verſions equal 
may hope that the addition of the Notes willtl 


Dr. JOHNSON. 


e balance in our favour, conſidering the reputa- 
on of the Annotator. 

« Be pleaſed to favour me with a ſpeedy anſwer, 
you are not willing to engage in this ſcheme 


Yap d appoint me a day to wait upon you, x you are, 
to « T am, Sir, 

W « Your humble ſervant, 

defi | « SAM. JOHNSON.” 

* adv 


It ſhould ſeem from this letter, though ſub- 
nan ribed with his own name, that he had not yet 
udien introduced to Mr. Cave. We ſhall preſently 
WS: what was done in conſequence of the propoſal 
Eng bich it contains. 

it tu In the courſe of the ſummer he returned to 
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Na ichfield, where he had left Mrs. Johnſon, and 


vou ere he at laſt finiſhed his tragedy, which was 
ot executed with his rapidity of compoſition 
s ae pon other occaſions, but was ſlowly and painfully 
WW aborated. A few days before his death, while 
urn ning a great maſs of papers, he picked out 
chat om among them the original unformed ſketch of 
is tragedy, in his own hand-writing, and gave it 
ges d Mr. Langton, by whoſe favour a copy of it is 


© che Hein my poſſeſſion. It contains fragments of 


cher te intended plot, and ſpeeches for the different 
» atem erlons of the drama, partly in the raw materials 
ch, ff { proſe, partly worked up into verſe; as alſo a 
your aricty of hints for illuſtration borrowed from the 

reek, Roman, and modern writers. The hand- 
ting is very difficult to be read, even by thoſe 
o were beſt acquainted with Jahnſon's mode of 
amanſhip, which at all ti mes was very particular. 


G32 | The 
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The King having graciouſly accepted of thi 
manuſcript as a literary curioſity, Mr. I 
made a fair and diſtin& copy of it, which he d. 
dered to be bound up with the original and th 
printed tragedy ; and the volume is depoſited i 
the King's library. His Majeſty was pleaſed u 
permit Mr. Langton to take a copy of it fx 
himſelf. 
The whole of it 1s rich in thought and in 
and happy expreſſions; and of the digſecta menin 
ſcattered throughout, and as yet unarranged, | 
good dramatick poet might avail himſelf vit 
conſiderable advantage. I ſhall give my readen 
ſome ſpecimens of different kinds, . 
them by the Italick character. 


« Nor think to ſay, here will I flop, 
ce Here will J fix the limits of transgreſ on, 
« Ner farther tempt the avenging rage of beat. 
« When guilt like this once karbours in the breaf, 
« Thoſe holy beings, whoſe unſeen direction 
« Guides through the maze of life the ſteps of nu 
« Fly the deteſted manſions of impiety, 

0 4 quit their charge to horrour and to ruin,” 


A ſmall part only of this intereſting admoniti 
is preſerved in the play, and is varied, I thit 
not to advantage: 


« The ſoul once tainted with fo foul a crime, « 
« No more ſhall glow with friendſhip's halo, «| 

ardour : « \ 
ce Thoſe holy beings whoſe ſuperior care iT 


cc « Guilt 


JOHNSON. 


thy Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue, 
g 4 frighted at impiety like thine, 

e oF Reſign their e to baſeneſs and to ruin.“ 
d 

** cc feel the ſoft infeZion 

ed u F/u/Þ in my cheek, and wander in my Veins. 


© Teach me the Grecian arts of ſoft perſuaſion.” 


© Gure this is love, which heretofore I conceived the 


eam of idle maids, and wanton poets.” 
3s } « Though no comets or prodigies foretold the ruin 
wh Greece, ſigns which heaven muſt by another miracle 


able us to underſtand, yet might it be foreſhown, by 
ckens no leſs certain, by the vices which always bring 


3 


In. 


This laſt paſſage is worked up in the tragedy it- 
elf, as follows : 


LEONTIUS. 


e That power that kindly ſpreads 

« The clouds, a ſignal of impending ſhowers, 
« To warn the wand'ring linnet to the ſhade, 
© Beheld, without concern, expiring Greece, 
And not one prodigy foretold our fate.” 


DEMETRIUS. 


* A thouſand horrid prodigies foretold it; 

A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

* And all the maladies of ſinking ſtates. 

* When publick villainy, too ſtrong for Juſtice, 
Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 
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THE LiPtoFt 
te Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 
ce Which cheats interpret, and which foolsregar} 
« When ſome neglected fabrick nods beneath 
< The weight of years, and totters to the tempeſ 
« Muſt heaven deſpatch the meſſengers of light 
« Or wake the dead, to warn us of its fall?” 


Maromer. (to IRene.) © 1 have tried thee, al 
Joy to find that thou deſerveſt to be loved by Mah 
met,—with a mind great as his own. Sure, thy 
art an errour of nature, and an exception to the 
of thy ſex, and art immortal; for ſentiments like thn 
were never to fink into nothing. I thought all th 
thoughts of the fair had been to ſelect the graces uf i 
day, diſpoſe the colours of the flaunting ( flowing) nk 
tune the voice and roll the eye, place the gem, cha 
the dreſs, and add new roſes to the fading cheek, bl 
—ſparkling.”* £535 


Thus in the tragedy : 


ce Tlluſtrious maid, new wonders fix me thine; 
« The ſoul completes the triumphs of thy face: 
e thought, forgive my fair, the nobleſt aim, 
« The ſtrongeſt effort of a female ſoul, 

« Was but to chooſe the graces of the day, 
« To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll 
*« Diſpoſe the colours of the flowing robe, 
« And add new roſes to the faded cheek.”? 


I ſhall ſelect one other paſſage, on account 
the doctrine which it illuſtrates. IRENE obſer 
that the Supreme Being will accept of virtue, ue 
ever outward circumſtances it may be accompui 
with, and may be delighted with varieties of wrjÞ 


ons 
nt 


3 


JOHNSON. 
WG. i; anſtwered, that variety cannot affect that Being, 


Tl TW infinitely bappy in his own perfections, wants no 
& en gratifications; nor can infinite truth be de- 
npch e with falſhoed ; that though he may guide or 
light ity thoſe he leaves in darkneſs, he abandons thoſe who 


but their eyes againſt the beams of day.” 


Johnſon's reſidence at Lichfield, on his return 
o it at this time, was only for three months; and 
he had as yet ſeen but a ſmall part of the won- 
ers of the metropolis, he had little to tell his 
wnſmen. He related to me the following mi- 
ute anecdote of this period: © In the laſt age, 
hen my mother lived in London, there were two 
ts of people, thoſe who gave the wall, and thoſe 
ho took it; the peaceable and the quarrelſome. 
hen I returned to Lichfield, after having been 
n London, my mother aſked me, whether I was 
ne of thoſe who gave the wall, or thoſe who took 
New it is fixed that every man keeps to the 
ght; or, if one is taking the wall, another yields 
t; and it is never a diſpute.” 

He now removed to London'with Mrs. Johnſon; 
ut her daughter, who had lived with them at 
dial, was left with her relations in the country. 
lis lodgings were for ſome time in Woodſtock- 
treer, near Hanover-ſquare, and afterwards in 
iſtle-flreet, near Cavendiſh-ſquare, As there is 
mething pleaſingly intereſting, to many, in trac- 
g ſo great a man through all | his different habita- 
Ions, I ſhall, before this work is concluded, pre- 
at my readers with an exact liſt of his lodgings 


* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 232. 
G 4 | and 
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1737. and houſes, in order of time, which, in plagf 
en condeſcenſion to my reſpectful curioſity, he one 
+ evening dictated to me, but without 

how long he lived at each. In the progrefs'g 
10 his life I ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome 
14 them as connected with particular incident w 
1 with the writing of particular parts of his work 
th! To ſome, this minute attention may appear rrifling; | 
Or but when we conſider the punctilious exa@tnel 
| 10 9 with which the different houſes in which Mie 
U reſided have been traced by the writers of his I 
a ſimilar enthufiaſm may be ene in _ bin 
grapher of Johnſon. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he och 
completely finiſhed and fit for the ſtage, he wa 
very deſirous that it ſhould be brought forwat 
11 Mr. Peter Garrick told me, that Johnſon and t 
147 went together to the Fountain tavern, and read 
Wh cover, and that he aſterwards ſolicited Mr. Fleet: 
wood, the patentee of Drury-lane theatre, to ha 
it acted at his houſe; but Mr. Fleetwood woull 
not accept it, probably becauſe it was not patrot- 
iſed by ſorne man of high rank; and it was nd 
acted till 1749, when bis friend Den Garrick 
was manager of that theatre. 


1 « THE GENTLEMAN's MacAZ IN, begun ul 
Witt carried on by Mr. Edward Cave, under the nam 
Wot! of SyLvanus URBAN, had attracted the notice 
; and eſteem of Johnſon, in an eminent degree, be 
fore he came to London as an adventurer in l 
rature. He told me, that when he firſt ſaw d. 
John's Gate, the place where that deſerved 
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DR. JOHNSON. 0 
pular miſcellany was originally printed, he cc be- 1738. 
1d it with reverence.” I ſuppoſe, indeed, that yg 
yery young authour has had the ſame kind of 
cling for the magazine or periodical publication 


nen ich has firſt entertained him, and in which he 
s fs firſt had an opportunity to ſee himſelf in print, 
or ithout the riſk of expoſing his name. I myſelf 


collect ſuch impreſſions from * THE Scors 
Lacazing,” which was begun at Edinburgh in 
e year 1739, and has been ever conducted with 
gement, accuracy, and propriety. I yet can- 
ot help thinking of it with an affectionate regard. 
hnſon has dignified the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the importance with which he inveſts the life of 
ave; but he has given it ſtill greater luſtre by 
e various admirable Eſſays which he wrote 


nd Ei. 8 . won. 
cad Though Johnſon was often ſolicited by his friends 
Flett- make a complete lift of his writings, and talked 


doing it, I believe with a ſerious intention that 
y ſhould all be collected on his own account, he 


atrol⸗ t it off from year to year, and at laſt died with- 
72s nt having done it perfectly. I have one in his 
zarrick n hand-writing, which contains a certain num- 


r; I indeed doubt if he could have recollected 
ry one of them, as they were ſo numerous, ſo 
ous, and ſcattered in ſuch a multiplicity of 
connected publications; nay, ſeveral of them 


note | 
e, cd under the names of other perſons, to 
in lr om he liberally contributed from the abundance 
PR his mind, We muſt, therefore, be content to 


= er them, partly from occaſional information 
given 
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| "Ml 1733. given by him to his friends, and partly.from\.in 
44 —— nal evidence*. 

Hal _ * His firſt performance in the Grarleniag' My 
F 1 gazine, which for many years Was his principal 
|. _ ſource for employment and ſupport, was a coy 


of Latin verſes, in March, 1738, addreſſed g 
the editor in ſo happy a ſtyle of compliment, thy 
Cave muſt have been deſtitute both-of — yd 
ſenſibility, had he not felt himſelf g e 
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Ad URBAN u M.“ 


IRB ANE, nullis feſſe laboribus, 
| | URBANE, Nnullis wiffe calumniis, 
; Cui fronte ſertum in eruditd 

0 Perpetud viret et virebit ; 

| 
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Quid moliatun gens imitantium, 
Quid et minetur, ſolicitus parùm, 
Facare fois perge Mufts, 
TJuxta auimo ſtudiiſquè felix. 


Jinguæ procacis plumpbea ſpicula, 
Fidens, ſuperbo frange ſilentio; 
Fitrix per obſtantes catervas 
Sedulitas animeſa tendet. 


$ While in the courſe of my narrative I enumerate his mn 
ings, I ſhall take care that my readers ſhall not be left to wil 
in doubt, between certainty and conjecture, with regard to ll 
authenticity; and, for that purpoſe, ſhall mark with an af 
(*) thoſe which he acknowledged to. his friends, and vit 
dagger (t) thoſe which are aſcertained to be his by int 


evidence. When any other pieces are aſcribed to him, II 
give my reaſons. 


6 Jun 


Dz. JOHNSON. 
Intende nervos, fortis, inanibus x 1738 
Riſurus olim niſibus æmuli; oy jag 
Jutende jam nerves, habebis tat. 29. 
Participes operæ Camænas. 


Non ulla Mufis pagina gratior, 
Quam gue ſeveris ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamgue nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem, 


Texente Nymphis ſerta Lycoride, 
Roſe ruborem fic viola adjuvat 
Inmiſta, fic Iris refulget 

Atbereis variata fucis *. 


4 
5 


A tranſlation of this Ode, by an unknown correſpondent, 
peared in the Magazine for the month of May following : 


« Hail URBAN! indefatigable man, 1 
* Unwearied yet by all thy uſeful toil! 
« Whom num'rous ſlanderers aſſault in vain 
 * Whom no baſe calumny can put to foil. 
*« But ſtill the laurel on thy learned brow 
% Flouriſhes fair, and ſhall for ever grow. 


« What mean the ſervile imitating crew, 
What their vain bluſt ring, and their empty noiſe, 
« Ne'er ſeek : but ſtill thy noble ends purſue, 
Unconquer'd by the rabble's venal voice. 
Still to the Muſe thy ftudious mind apply, 
Happy in temper as in induſtry. 


e his 1 
ft to wal 
rd to i 

The ſenſeleſs ſneerings of an haughty tongue, 


| an aft 
nd vid « Unworthy thy attention to engage, 


* Unheeded paſs: and tho' they mean thee wrong, 
* By manly ſilence diſappoint their rage. 

Aſſiduous diligence confounds its foes, 

Kgeſiſtleſs, tho' malicious crouds oppoſe, 


hy inte 
im, I. 
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both houſes of Parliament, under the name 
The Senate of Lillipat,” ſometimes with fel 


; denominati 
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It appears that he was now enliſted by M 
Cave as a regular coadjutor in his 1 
which he probably obtained a tolerable live 
At what time, or by what means, he had a 
a competent knowledge both of French al 
lian, I do not know; but he was ſo well ſkilled 
them, as to be ſufficiently qualified for atranſlay 
That part of his labour which conſiſted. in emen 
tion and improvement of the productions of xl 
contributors, like that employed in + level 
ground, can be perceived only-by thoſe who 
an opportunity of comparing the original with 
altered copy. What we certainly know to lu 
been dong by him in this way, was the Debatsj 


- «© Exert thy powers, nor lacken 3 in the 1 
Thy ſpotleſs fame ſhall quaſh all falſe report:: 
« Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival's force, 
Rut thou ſhalt ſmile at all his vain effort; 
Thy labours ſhall be crown'd with large ſucceſs; 
«© The Muſe's aid thy magazine ſhall bleſs,, "Ob: 


No page more grateful to th* harmonious nine 
« Than that wherein thy labours we ſurvey: 
« Where ſolemn themes in fuller ſplendour, ſhine, 
4 (Delightful mixture,) blended with the 124 af 
«©: Where in improving, various joys we 
« A welcome reſpite to the wearied mind. its an 


* Thus when the nymphs in ſome fair verdant mel 
Of various flow*rs a beauteous wreath eompoſe, 
The lovely violet's azure-painted head 

Adds Juftre to the crimfon-bluſhing roſe. 
4% Thus ſplendid Iris, with her varied dye, 
. Shines i in the ther, and adorns the ſhy. _ 
032 OE BRITON” 


Dx. JOHNSON. 

nominations of the ſeveral ſpeakers, ſometimes 
jh denominations formed of the letters of their 
al names, in the manner of what is called ana- 
am, ſo that they might eaſily be decyphered. 

wrlament then kept the preſs in a kind of myſ- 
rious awe, which made it neceſſary to have re- 
urſe to ſuch devices. In our time it has acquired 
unreſtrained freedom, ſo that the people in all 
ts of the kingdom have a fair, open, and exact 
dort of the actual proceedings of their repre- 
tatives and legiſlators, which in our conſtitution 
highly to be valued ; though, unqueſtionably, 
ere has of late been too much reaſon to complain 
the petulance with which obſcure ſcribblers have 
eſumed to treat men of the moſt reſpectable 
aracter and ſituation. | 

This important article of the Gentleman's Maga- 
ne was, for ſeveral years, executed by Mr. Wil- 
m Guthrie, a man who deſerves to be reſpectably 
orded in the literary annals of this country. 
e was deſcended of 'an ancient family in Scot- 
d; but having a ſmall patrimony, and being an 
herent of the unfortunate houſe of Stuart, he 
ud not accept of any office in the ſtate ; he 
refore came to London, and employed his ta- 
Its and learning as an © Authour by profeſſion.” 

s writings in hiſtory, criticiſm, and politicks, 
i conſiderable merit. He was the firſt Engliſh 


hat he was the authour of the beautiful little piece, *The 
de and Robin Redbreaſt, in the collection of poems entitled 


Scott, before the year 1600. | 
hiſtorian 


How much poetry he wrote, I know not e but he informed 


Etat. 29. 


if: Ux1oN,” though it is there ſaid to be written by Archi- 
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hiſtorian who had recourſe to that, authe 
ſource of information, the Parliamentary Joon 
and ſuch was the power of his political pen, d 
at an early period, government thought it wg 
their while to keep it quiet by a penſion, which 
enjoyed till his death. Johnſon eſteemed jj 


But 
"i. 
as ht 
hird 
ay t 


e ray 


enough to wiſh that his life ſhould be written, pileat 
debates in Parliament, which were brought holficce!s 
and digeſted by Guthrie, whoſe memory, tb I mpa 
ſurpaſſed by others who have ſince followed hin uch 
the ſame department, was yet very quick and Wd all 
nacious, were ſent by Cave to Johnſon for h ich 
viſion; and, after ſome time, when Guthrie ies, 
attained to greater variety of employment, nich 


the ſpeeches were more and more enriched hy 
acceſſion of Johnſon's genius, it was reſolvedt 
he ſhould do the whole himſelf, from the ſa 
notes furniſhed by perſons employed to attend 
both houſes of Parliament. Sometimes, howe 
as he himſelf told me, he had nothing more a 
municated to him than the names of the ſem 
ſpeakers, and the part which they had taken u 
debate. 

Thus was Johnſon employed during ſome di 
beſt years of his life, as a mere literary lab 
« for gain, not glory,” ſolely to obtain an b 
ſupport. He however indulged himſelf in u 
fional little ſallies, which the French ſo happij 
preſs by the term jeux d'efprit, and which wil 
noticed in their order, in the progreſs | 

work. Alf 


d pr 
ow ; 
ſcar 
rforr 
e or 


þ of 


Whe 


JOHNSON. 


But what firſt diſplayed his tranſcendent powers, 
\d © gave the world aſſurance of the Man,” 


hird Satire of Juvenal,” which came out in 
Lay this year, and burſt forth with a ſplendour, 
e rays of which will for ever encircle his name. 
ileau had . imitated the ſame ſatire with great 
ceſs, applying it to Paris; but an attentive 
mpariſon will ſatisfy every reader, that he is 
uch excelled by the Engliſh Juvenal. Oldham 
d alſo imitated it, and applied it to London; all 
ich performances concur to prove, that great 
ies, in every age, and in every country, will 
rniſh ſimilar topicks of ſatire. Whether Johnſon 
d previouſly read Oldham's imitation, I do not 


ſcarcely any coincidence found between the two 
rformances, though upon the very ſame ſubject. 
e only inſtances are, in deſcribing London as the 
of foreign worthleſſneſs: 


A — the common ſhore, 

Where France does all her filch and ordure pour.“ 
e oft OLDHam. 
* The common ſhore of Paris and of Rome.” 
n- ht  JornsoN. 
in oi 
pil No calling or profeſſion comes amiſs, 


A my monſieur can be what he pleaſe.” 
____ OLDHAM. 
All ſciences a faſting monſieur knows.” 
Jonnson. 


as his © LONDON, a Poem, in Imitation of the 


The 
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ow; but it is not a little remarkable, that there 
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1738. The particulars which Oldham has colledd 
— both as exhibiting the horrours of London, 
of the times, contraſted with better days, are 

ferent from thoſe of Johnſon, ane in n geen | 

choſen, and well expreſt*. | 

There are, in Oldham's imitation, many yy 

ſaick verſes and bad rhymes, and his poem ſets 

with a ſtrange inadvertent blunder : * 45" oY 


itati 


Of a 
Sure 


OLD 
Not! 


| f As it 
« Tho' much concern'd to leave my dear old fia 


« ] muſt, however, his deſign commend 
« Of fixing in the country. 


Whe 
ſed, 


j It is plain he was not going to leave his friend ; 
friend was going to leave him. A young ladj 
once corrected this with good critical ſagacity,t 


It, cc 
the 
m 


the 
There is one paſſage in the original, better ui ablec 


fuſed by Oldham than by Johnſon : | ling 


« Tho' much concern'd to 4% my dear old friend 


| ” « Nil habet infel:x paupertas durius in ſe, 
be « Duam quod ridiculos homines facit.“ 


which is an exquiſite remark on the galling me 


J own it pleaſed me to find amongſt them one trait d 
manners of the age in London, in the laſt century, toll 
from the ſneer of Engliſh ridicule, what was ſome time apt 
common a practice in my native city of Edinburgh: 
If what I've ſaid can't from the town afright, 
«*« Confider other dangers of the night ; 
« When bric kbats are from upper ſtories thrown, 


« And emptied chamberpots come pouring dawn 
* From garret windows,” 


. JOHNSON. | 97 
ſc and —_— annexed to ypoveny® 2 Jonas 1s. 
tation is, : —_— 
Of all the enichahahawgh the diftreſt, 

Sure the moſt bitter is a ſcornful jeſt.” 


OLDHAM'S, though leſs elegant, is more Juſt : 


Nothing in poverty ſo ill is borne, 
s its expoſing men to grinning ſcorn.” 


Where, or in what manner this poem was com- 
ſed, I am ſorry that I neglected to aſcertain with 
cifion, from Johnſon's own authority. He has 
arked upon his corrected copy of the firſt edition 
it, © Written in 17.38 ;” and, as it was publiſhed 
the month of May in that year, it is evident 
t much time was not employed in preparing it 
the preſs. The hiſtory of its publication I am 
abled to give in a very ſatisfactory manner; and 
ging from myſelf, and many of my friends, I 

{ that it will not be unintereſting to my readers. 
e may be certain, though it is not expreſsly 
ed in the following letters to Mr. SIPS in 1 7 38, 
„mei t they all relate to it: 


ait d To Mr. Cave. 
Caſtle- ſtreet, Wedneſday Morning. 
ne ap '9n, [ No date. 1738.] 


When I took the liberty of writing to 
a few days ago, I did not expect a repetition 
the ſame pleaſure ſo ſoon ; for a pleaſure I ſhall 
4 think it, to conyerle 1 in any manner with an 


Vor. I, H ingenious 
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any perſon than from you, who have ſo much di 


from a mercenary bookſeller, who counts the lug 
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ingenious and candid man; but having the incloſ 
poem in my hands to diſpoſe of for the beneftd 
the authour, (of whoſe abilities I ſhall ſay nothing 
fince I ſend you his performance,) I believd| 
could not procure more advantageous terms fron 


tinguiſhed yourſelf by your generous encourag. 
ment of poetry; and whoſe judgment of that a 
nothing but your commendation of my trifle? q 
give me any occaſion to call in queſtion. Id 
not doubt but you will look over this poem wil 
another eye, and reward it in a different m 


he is to purchaſe, and conſiders nothing but 
bulk. I cannot help taking notice, that, bel 
what the authour may hope for on account of 
abilities, he has likewiſe another claim to yourg 
gard, as he lies at preſent under very  diladn 
tageous circumſtances of fortune. I beg, tht 
fore, that you will favour me with a letter! 
morrow, that I may know what you can afford 
allow him, that he may either part with it to 
or find out (which I do not expect) ſome other 
more to his ſatisfaction. i 

6e have only to add, that as 1 am enn 
have tranſcribed it very coarſely, which, 
having altered it, I was obliged to do, 14 
you pleaſe to tranſmit the ſheets from the pu Ne 
corre t it for you; and take the trouble of ale 
any ſtroke of ſatire which you may diſlike. 


* His Ode * Ad Urbanum” probably. N. : 
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ct By exerting On this occaſion your ' uſual gene- 1738. 
roſity, you will not only encourage learning, and 
relieve diſtreſs, but (though it be in compariſon of 
the other motives of very ſmall — oblige 
in a very ſenſible manner, Sir, 

Tour very humble ſervant, 


«© SAM, JOHNSON.” 


2 0 Ms: Cav x. 

« $18, | Monday, No. 6, Calle. fret. 
«T AM to return you thanks for the pre- 
ſent you were ſo kind as to ſend by me, and to in- 
eat that you will be pleaſed to inform me by the 
penny-poſt, whether you reſolve to print the poem. 
If you pleaſe to ſend it me by the poſt, with a 
ote to Dodſley, I will go and read the lines to 
m, that we may have his conſent to put his name 
n the title page. As to the printing, if it can be 
tt immediately about, I will be ſo much the au- 
hour's friend, as not to content myſelf with mere 
alicitations in his favour. I propoſe, if my cal- 
ulation be near the truth, to engage for the re- 
mburſement of all that you ſhall loſe -by an im- 
reſlion of 500, provided, as you very generouſly 
ropoſe, that the profit, if any, be ſet aſide for the 
| Wuthour's uſe, excepting the preſent you made, 
bc, if he be a gainer, it is fit he ſhould repay. 
beg that you will let one of your ſervants write 
n exact account of the expenſe of ſuch an im- 
reſſion, and ſend it, with the poem, that I may 
now what I engage for. I am very ſenſible, 
om your generality on this occaſion, of your 
H 2 regard 
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1738. gard to learning, even in its unhappieſt ſtate; 
== cannot-but think ſuch a temper deſerving of th 
gratitude of thoſe who ſuffer ſo often from a em 

trary diſpoſition, I am, Sir, 1 
2 Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
1 « SAM. JOHNgo0n" 
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To Mr. CAvE. 

«I, | "IF [ No date. 

« I WAITED on you to take the copy u 
Dodſley's: as I remember the number of lin 
which it contains, it will be no longer than Eugen 
with the quotations, which muſt be ſubjoined 2 
the bottom of the page, part of the beauty of tit 
performance (if any beauty be allowed it) conli 
ing in adapting Juvenal's ſentiments to modeit 
facts and perſons. It will, with thoſe additia 
very conveniently make five ſheets. * And fincett 

| Expence will be no more, I ſhall contentedly It 
fure it, as I mentioned in my laſt. If it bend 
therefore gone to Dodfley's, I beg it may be k t 
me by che penny- poſt, that I may have it in 
evening. I have compoſed a Greek Epigtam 
Eliza“, and think ſhe ought to be celebrated in 
many different languages as | Lewis le G 
Pray ſend me word when you will begin upon blick 
poem, for it is a long way to walk. T would en . 
my Epigram, but have not dey-! light t to tranſal mit 
26, 5 T am, Sir, | 7 ſtro 
2 " "0M Your” 8, Ke. ſuc 


ly We l 
© SAM, Jonxsos f 
: ; 


To 
Id ip 


18 4 f 


The learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 


Dx. JOHNSON: — 


2 d. Caves. 1 
8 IR, 8 my [Nodate.} Atats 29. 
« | am min obliged by your kind 
ter, and will not fail to attend you to-morrow 
th IRENE, who looks upon you as one of her 
eſt friendſs. 
« | was to day with Mr. Dodſley, who declares 
ery warmly in favour of the paper you ſent him, 
nich he deſires to have a ſhare in, it being, as he 
ws, 4 creditable thing to be concerned in. IT knew 
ot what anſwer to make till I had conſulted you, 
or what to demand on the authour's part, but 


Gi very willing that, if you pleaſe, he ſhould have 
part in it, as he will undoubtedly be more dili- 
et to diſperſe and promote it. If you can ſend 


e word to-morrow what I ſhall fay to him, I will 
tle matters, and bring the poem with me for 


one preſs, which as the town empties, we cannot 
ce toi £00 quick with. 1 am, Sir, 

ly us *F Tours: Ox; -2 

be nd «SAM. JonunsoN.” 
de {el | 

in To us who have long known the manly force, 


am d ſpirit, and maſterly verſification of this poem, 
is a matter of curioſity to obſerve the diffidence 
th which its authour brought it -forward into 
yon blick notice, while he is ſo cautious as not to 
ow 1t to be his own production; and with what 

mility he offers to allow the printer to © alter 
\ ſtroke of ſatire which he might diſlike. That 
7 ſuch alteration was made, we do not know. 
son did, we could not but feel an indignant re- 
t; but how painful it is to ſee that a writer of 

Fx 2 ſuch 


1738. 


| Etat. 29. 
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ſuch vigorous powers of mind was actually in ſud 
diſtreſs, that the ſmall profit which ſo ſhort a poem 
however excellent, could yield, was courted 1 
« relief.” 

It has been ad ſaid, I know not Ws wha 
truth, that Johnſon offered his © Lowbox” 0 
ſeveral bookſellers, none of whom would purchi 
it. To this circumſtance Mr. Derrick alludes 3 
the following lines of his “ FoxTunt, A Rau 


SODY : J 
5 171 
« Will no kind patron Joanson own? . hy 
ce Shall Joanson friendleſs range the town? 61. 
« And every publiſher refuſe ind 
ce The offspring of his happy Muſe ? p* Dr. 
But we have ſeen that the worthy, modeſt, i 2 
ingenious Mr. Robert Dodſley had taſte enought any 
perceive its uncommon merit, and thought it coy. 
ditable to have a ſhare in it. The fact is, that, Wl 
a future conference, he bargained for the vid * 
property of it, for which he gave Johnſon t %s 
guineas, who told me, © I might, perhaps, F 
accepted of leſs; but that Paul Whitehead hal 8 
little before got ten guineas for a poem; m 
would not take leſs than Paul Whitehead.“ ET 
I may here obſerve, that Johnſon appeared MM... . 
me to undervalue Paul Whitehead upon every 0 I have 
reyes when he was mentioned, and, in my opinion 
did not do him juſtice ; but when it is confidet A 
that Paul Whitehead was a member of a fog 1 
and profane club, we may account for Joh e 
having a prejudice againſt him. Paul Whitche ** 


was, indeed, unfortunate in being not only (light 
1 , 6 | 5 | 
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ohnſon, but violently attacked by Churchill, 1738. 
rho utters the following imprecation: 8 


Atat. 29. 


« May I (can worſe diſgrace on manhood fall?) 
« Be born a Whitehead, and baptiz'd a Paul!” 


yet I ſhall never be perſuaded to think meanly of 
the authour of fo brilliant and pointed a fatire as 
© MANNERS.” 

Johnſon's & London“ was publiſhed in May, 
1738*; and it is remarkable, that it came out on 
the ſame morning with Pope's ſatire, entitled 
« 1738 ;” ſo that England had at once its Juvenal 
and Horace as poetical monitors. The Reverend 
Dr. Douglas, now Biſhop of Saliſbury, to whom 1 
am indebted for ſome obliging communications, 
was then a ſtudent at Oxford, and remembers 
well the effect which © London” produced. Every 
body was delighted with it ; and there being no 
name to it, the firſt buz of the literary circles was 
© here is an unknown poet, greater even than 
rope.” And it is recorded in the Gentleman's 


Sir John Hawkins, p. 86, tells us, The event is ante- 
dated, in the poem of * London ;* but in every particular, ex- 

cept the difference of a year, what is there ſaid of the departure . 
of Thales, muſt be underſtood of Savage, and looked upon as * 
wie hiſtory,” This conjecture is, I believe, entirely groundleſs. 
have been aſſured, that Johnſon ſaid he was not ſo much as ac- 
quanted with Savage when he wrote his London”. If the 
departure mentioned in it was the departure of Savage, the event 

vas not antedated but foreſeen ; for Lo don“ was publiſhed 

in May, 1738, and Savage did not ſet out for Wales till July, 
1739. However well Johnſon could defend the credibility of 


ſecond fight, he did not pretend that he himſelf was poſſeſſed of 
that faculty, 8 : 


H4 | "Magazine 
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1738. Magazine of that year-, that it © got to the 7 


9 — cond edition in the courſe of a week.” | 4 ; 
li Etat. 29. 

il One of the warmeſt patrons of this poem Arie 

. its firſt appearance was General OcLETHozn ern 

it | whoſe © ſtrong benevolence of ſoul” was und 

il abated during the courſe of a very long life ; tho oli. 

4 it is painful to think, that he had but too mdf de 

9 reaſon to become cold and callous, and diſconteni ich 

4 with the world, from the neglect which he expefrcei: 

il. enced of his publick and private worth, by the non 

ll. in whoſe power it was to gratify ſo gallant a voduc 

teran with marks of diſtinction. This extra ex 

dinary perſon, was as remarkable for his learig ent 

and taſte, as for his other eminent qualities; ey 

no man was more prompt, active, and gene t W 

in encouraging merit. I have heard John Wh 

gratefully acknowledge, in his preſence, the en in 

and effectual ſupport which he gave to his © L wh 

don,“ though unacquainted with its authour. anil 

Poet, who then filled the poetical throne witgMpowe 

out a rival, it may reaſonably be preſumed, mii tiſm 

have been particularly ſtruck by the ſudden appear, \ 

ance of ſuch a poet; and, to his credit, let it ited 


remembered, that his feelings and conduct ond 
occaſion were candid and liberal. He requelit 
Mr. Richardſon, ſon of the painter, to endeavdl 


to find out who this new authour was. Mr. ting 
chardſon, after ſome inquiry, having informed ”,” 
him that he had diſcovered only that his name voy. + he 
Johnſon, and that he was ſome obſcure man, P bed 
ſaid, „He will ſoon be geterre +.” We ſhall p to de 
F. 209. 1 
+ Sir Joſhua Reynolds, from the information of the you 


Richardſon, 
ſenti 
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Irch ſee, from a note written by Pope, that he 


Uiries than his friend. 


und a few rhymes which the critical preciſion of 
ngliſh proſody at this day would diſallow, cannot 
denied; but with this ſmall imperfection, 
ich in the general blaze of its excellence is not 
rceived, till the mind has ſubſided into cool at- 
tion, it is, undoubtedly, one of the nobleſt 
oductions in our language, both for ſentiment 
| expreſſion. The nation was then in that fer- 
nt againſt the court and the miniſtry, which 
e years after ended in the downfall of Sir Ro- 
rt Walpole; and as 1t has been ſaid, that Tories 
> Whigs when out of place, and Whigs, Tories 
enin place; ſo, as a whig adminiſtration ruled 
h what force it could, a tory oppoſition had all 
animation and all the eloquence of reſiſtance 
power, aided by the common topicks of pa- 
tiſm, liberty, and independence! Accord- 
ly, we find in Johnſon's “ London” the moſt 
ted invectives againſt tyranny and oppreſſion, 
warmeſt predilection for his own country, and 
pureſt love of virtue; interſperſed with traits 
is cwn particular character and ſituation, not 
Itting his prejudices as a © true-born Engliſh- 


„ not only againſt foreign countries, but 


tis, however, remarkable, that he uſes the epithet, which 
ubtedly, ſince the union between England and Scotland, 
to denominate the natives of both parts of our iſland ; 

Was early taught a Bx1ToN's rights to prize,” 


againſt 


That in this juſtly-celebrated poem may be 
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4s himſelf afterwards more ſucceſsful i in his en- tat. 2g. 
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againſt Ireland and Scotland. On ſome 6f th 
topicks I ſhall quote a few paſſages: 


cc The cheated nation's happy fav'rites ſee; 
c Mark whom the great careſs, who frown on me! 


te Has heaven reſerv'd, in pity to the poor, : 
« No pathleſs waſte, or undiſcover'd ſhore? 
« No ſecret iſland in the boundleſs main? 

te No peaceful deſart yet unclaim'd by Spain? 
« Quick let us riſe, the happy ſeats explore, 
ce And bear Oppreſſion's inſolence no more.” 


« How, when competitors like theſe contend, 
& Can /urly Virtue hope to fix a friend?“ 


ce This mournful truth is every where conifes'd 
& SLOW RISES WORTH, BY POVERTY DEPRESS! 


We may eaſily conceive with what feeling 
great mind like his, cramped and galled by nan 
circumſtances, uttered this laſt line, which 
marked by capitals, The whole of the poem 
eminently excellent, and there are in it ſuch pr 
of a knowledge of the world, and of a matur 
quaintance with life, as cannot be contempid 
without wonder, when we conſider that he 
then only in his twenty-ninth year, and had 
been ſo little in the © buſy haunts of men.“ 
Yet, while we admire the poetical excel" n : 
this poem, candour obliges us to allow, that o i; 
flame of patriotiſm and zeal for popular refill 
with which it is fraught, had no juſt cauſe. I. 
was, in truth, 10 © oppreſſion ;”” the * nat 
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ras not © cheated.” Sir Robert Walpole was a 
iſe and a benevolent miniſter, who thought that 
be happineſs and proſperity of a commercial 
ountry like ours, would be beſt promoted by 
eace, Which he accordingly maintained, with 
redit, during a very long period. Johnſon him- 
f afterwards honeſtly acknowledged the merit of 
Walpole, whom he called « A fixed ſtar; while 
e characteriſed his opponent, Pitt, as © a meteor.“ 
ut Johnſon's juvenile poem was naturally impreg= 
ated with the fire of oppoſition, and upon every 
count was univerſally admired. 

Though thus elevated into fame, and conſcious 
uncommon powers, he had not that buftling 
onfidence, or, I may rather ſay, that animated 
bition, which one might have ſuppoſed would 
ave urged him to endeavour at riſing in life. 
ut ſuch was his inflexible dignity of character, 


t which, hardly any man has made his way to a 


ih en ſtation. He could not expect to produce 
cen any fuch works as his © Loxnpon,” and he felt 
k pale hardſhips of writing for bread ; he was, there- 


re, willing to reſume the office of a ſchoolmaſter, 
as to have a ſure, though moderate income for 
s life; and an offer being made to him of a 
bool in Staffordſhire *, provided he could obtain 


: the 


*In a billet written by Mr. Pope in the following year, this 
ool is ſaid to have been in Shrogſbire; but as it appears 
ma letter from Earl Gower, that the truſtees of it were 
ome worthy gentlemen in Jolinſon's neighbourhood,” I in 
fir edition ſuggeſted that Pope muſt have, by miſtake, writs 
Shropſhire inſtead of Staffordſhire, But I have fince been 
obliged 


1733. 
2 
tat. 29. 


tat he could not ſtoop to court the great; with- 
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1738. the degree of Maſter of Arts, Dr. Adams wg 
Anat. 29. applied to, by a common friend, to know w het 
that could be granted him as a favour from Mm 
Univerſity of Oxford. But though he had m 
ſuch a figure in the literary world, it was UU e. 
ft thought too great a favour to be aſked. ey 
{> | Pope, without any knowledge of him but fun 
ls his © London,” recommended him to Earl Gο u 
3 who endeavoured to procure for him a degree frog in 
1 Dublin, by the following letter : to a friend of Des 
| Swift : cc 
| ce SIR, ink 
1 | « Mg. SamvtL Joxnson (authour oY 
| London, a ſatire, and ſome other poetical piecy 6 
| nſt! 
| obliged to Mr. Spearing, attorney-at-law, for the followingi * 
| formation: William Adams, formerly eitizen and hab 
1 daſher of London, founded a ſchool at Newport, in the cou 4 
of Salop, by deed dated 27th November, 1656, by which! Ive 
granted the yearly ſum of if pounds to ſuch able and kan h a 
ſchoolmaſter, from time to time, being of godly life and c] 10 
ſation, who ſhould have been educated at one of the Univemi 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and had taken the degree of Maſi the 
Arts, and was well read in the Greek and Latin tongues 7 
ſhould be nominated from time to time by the ſaid Mk 
Adams, during his life, and after the deceaſe of the faid 0 
liam Adams, by the Governours (namely, the Maſter and N 4 
dens of the Haberdaſhers' Company of the City of London) is 
their ſucceſſors.” The manour and lands out of which tie le p. 
venues for the maintenance of the ſchool were to iſſue are ii 1 
at Knighton and Adbaſton, in the county of Stafford. Frou 1 
foregoing account of this foundation, particularly the ci 
ſtances of the ſalary being fixty pounds, and the degm cia 
Maſter of Arts being a requiſite qualification in the teacher th. 
ſcems probable that this was the ſchool in contemplation; ter 
that Lord Gower erroneouſly ſuppoſed that the gentlemen une. 5 
poſſeſſed the lands, out of which the revenues iſſued, were i 7 
Ol 


of the charity. 4 
lt 1 
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a native of this country, and much reſpected by 


ho are truſtees of a charity-ſchool now vacant ; 
ge certain ſalary is ſixty pounds a year, of which 
ey are deſirous to make him maſter ; but, un- 
rtuhately, he is not capable of receiving their 
Wunty, which: would make him happy for life, by not 
ing a Maſter of Arts; which, by the ſtatutes of 
is ſchool, the maſter of it muſt be. 

« Now theſe gentlemen do me the honour to 
ink that I have intereſt enough in you, to prevail 
on you to write to Dean Swift, to perſuade the 
niverſity of Dublin to ſend a diploma to me, 
nſtituting this poor man Maſter of Arts in their 
verſity. They highly extol the man's learning 


piece 


Wing! 
d habe 


E probity; and will not be perſuaded, that the 


which d verſity will make any difficulty of conferring 


ah a favour upon a ſtranger, if he is recom- 
ofa ended by the Dean. They ſay he is not afraid 
che ſtricteſt examination, though he is of ſo 
ongus Wo a journey; and will venture it, if the Dean 
d * ss it neceſſary; chooſing rather to die upon the 
x wy . hen be ftarved to death in tranſlating for book- 
ondon e's which has been his only ſubſiſtence for ſome 
ich he e paſt. 
: are ! fear there is more difficulty in this affair, 
4 . thoſe good-natured gentlemen apprehend ; 
dee cially as their election cannot be delayed longer 
teach the 11th of next month. If you ſee this 
on er in the ſame light that it appears to me, I 
* 4 e /0u will burn this, and pardon me for giving 
lo much trouble about an impracticable thing; 


i you think there is a probability of obtaining 
the 


0 
1738. 


me worthy gentlemen in his neighbourhood, tat. 29. 
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1738. the favour aſked, I am ſure your humanity, 
2 propenſity to relieve merit in diſtreſs, will n mm 
Ru you to ſerve the poor man, without my addi 
any more to the trouble I have already given j 

than aſſuring you that I am, with great truth, 


cc Your faithful ſervant, 


« Gown! 
« 'Trentham, Aug. 1, 1739. 


It was, perhaps no ſmall diſappointment 
Johnſon that this reſpectable application had 
the deſired effect; yet how much reaſon hat 
been, both for himſelf and his country, to rex 
that it did not ſucceed, as he might probably ly 
waſted in obſcurity thoſe hours in which he i 
wards produced his incomparable works. 


About this time he made one other effa 
emancipate himſelf from the drudgery of a 
ſhip. He applied to Dr. Adams, to confult . 
Smalbroke of the Commons, whether a perſonm 
be permitted to practice as an advocate i 
without a doctor's degree in Civil Law. *1 
(faid he) a total ſtranger to theſe ſtudies; 
whatever is a profeſſion, and maintains num 
muſt be within the reach of common abllitiey 
fome degree of induſtry.” Dr. Adams wal 
pleaſed with Johnſon's deſign to employ his 
in that manner, being confident he would 

| attained to great eminence. And, indeed, | 
not Conceive a man better qualified to ml 
diſtinguiſhed figure as a lawyer ; for, he 
have brought to his profeſſion a rich | 
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nous knowledge, an uncommon acuteneſs, and a | 
\mmand of language, in which few could have 2 
walled, and none have ſurpaſſed him. He who © © 
uld diſplay eloquence and wit in defence of the 

cilon of the Houſe of Commons upon Mr. 

ilkes's election for Middleſex, and of the un- 
nſtitutional taxation of our fellow ſubjects in 

merica, muſt have been a powerful advacate in 

y cauſe, But here, alſo, the want of a degree 

as an inſurmountable bar. 

He was, therefore, under the neceſſity of per- 

ering in that courſe, into which he had been 

ced; and we find, that his propoſal from Green- 

chto Mr. Cave, for a tranſlation of Father Paul 
pi's Hiſtory, was accepted”. 


In the Weekly Miſcellany, October 21, 1738, there appear- 
the following advertiſement: . Juſt publiſhed, Propoſals for 
ating the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, tranſlated from the 
lian of Father Paul Sarpi; with the Authour's Life, and 
tes theological, hiſtorical, and critical, from the French 
jon of Dr. Le Courayer. To which are added, Obſerva- 
ds on the Hiſtory, and Notes and Hluftrations from various 
thours, both printed and manuſcript. By S. Johnſon, 1. 
work will conſiſt of two hundred ſheets, and be two 
umes in quarto, printed on good paper and letter. 2. The 
e will be 188. each volume, to be paid, half a guinea at the 
rery of the firſt volume, and the reſt at the delivery of the 
nd volume in ſheets. . 3. Two-pence to be abated for every 
leſs than two hundred. It. may be had on a large paper, 
hre volumes, at the price of three guineas ; one to be paid 
e time of ſubſcribing, another at the delivery of the firſt, and 
relt at the delivery of the other volumes. The work is now 
the preſs, and will be diligently proſecuted. Subſcriptions | 
taken in by Mr. Dodſley in Pall-Mall, Mr. Rivington in 
Paul's Church-yard, by E. Cave at St. John's Gate, and the 
allator, at FO 6 in Caſtle-ſireet, by Cayendiſh-ſquare.” 
Some 
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Some ſheets of this tranſlation were printed 
but the deſign was dropt; for it happened, od 
enough, that another perſon of the name of Sam | 
Johnſon, Librarian of St. Martin's in the Fieh 
and Curate of that pariſh, engaged in the fag 
undertaking, and was patroniſed by the Cler 
particularly by Dr. Pearce, afterwards Biſhop | 
Rocheſter. Several light ſkirmiſhes paſſed betye 
the rival tranſlators, in the news-papers of the dy 
and the conſequence was, that they deſtroyed ex 
other, for neither of them went on with the wat 
It is much to be regretted, that the able perfom 
ance of that celebrated genius Fra Pal 
the advantage of being incorporated into Brit 
literature by the maſterly hand of Johnſon. 
I have in my poſſeſſion, by the favour of | 
John Nichols, a paper in Johnſon's hand-yrit 
entitled © Account between Mr. Edward ( 
and Sam. Johnſon, in relation to a verſion 
Father Paul, &c. begun Auguſt the ad, 17% 
by which it appears, that from that day to the 
of April, Johnſon received for this work 494] 
in ſums of one, two, three, and ſometimes i 
guineas at a time, molt frequently two. And 
is curious to obſerve the minute and ſcrupuld 
accuracy with which Johnſon has paſted upon 
a ſlip of paper, which he has entitled “ 
Account,” and which contains one article, © & 
gth, Mr. Cave laid down 2s. 64.” There 8 
Joined to this account, a liſt of ſome ſubſcriber 
the work, partly in Johnſon's hand-writing, pe 
in that of another perſon; and there follows 4 


or two on which are written a number of char 
WI 


cc 
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hich have the appearance of a ſhort hand, which, 
jerhaps, Johnſon was then trying to learn, 


To Mr. Cave. | 
« O1R, Wedneſday. 
« ] p1D not care to detain your ſervant while 
wrote an anſwer to your letter, in which you 
em to infinuate that I had promiſed more than I 
ready to perform. If I have raiſed your ex- 
tations by any thing that may have eſcaped 
y memory, I am ſorry; and if you remind me 
ir, ſhall thank you for the favour. If I made 
er alterations than uſual in the Debates, it was 
ly becauſe there appeared, and ſtill appears to 
, lefs need of alteration. The verſes to Lady 
bebrace* may be had when you pleaſe, for you 
ow that ſuch a ſubject neither deſerves much 
dught, nor requires it. 


— x WW 
"on Ny Jour 8 \ Q £ . — a4 L. 


— 2 
2 


Dre. 


. 

12 
* 
: * 
* 
Y 
N 5 
” 

* 


lion Wc The Chineſe Stories? may be had folded down 
Ie you pleaſe to ſend, in which I do not recol- 
the nat you defired any alterations to be made. 

40% An anſwer to another query I am very willing 
er Mente, and had conſulted with you about it laſt 
At if there had been time; for -I think it the 


ſt proper way of inviting ſuch a correſpondence 


may be an advantage to the paper, not a load 
dn it. 


ey ow ards appeared in the Gentleman*s Magazine with 


tle, „ Verſes to Lady Firebrace, at Bury Aflizes.” 
ng, pl Du Halde's Deſcription of China was then publiſhing by 
* Care in weekly numbers, whence Johnſon was to ſelect 


ö lor tie embelliſhment of the Magazine, N. 


I. 1 « As 
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ce As to the Prize Verſes, a backwardneſs to d 
termine their degrees of merit is not peculiz 
me. You may, if you pleaſe, ſtill have why 
can ſay; but I ſhall engage with little ſpirit in; 
affair, which I ſhall hardly end to my own fad 
faction, and certainly not to the ſatisfaction of 
parties concerned“. 

« As to Father Paul, I have not yet by 
juſt to my propoſal, but have met with impel 
ments, which, I hope, are now at an end;: 
if you find the progreſs hereafter not ſuch as 
have a right to expect, you can eaſily ſtim te 
negligent tranſlator. 

ce If any or all of theſe have contributed to y 
diſcontent, I will endeavour to remove it; 
defire you to propoſe the queſtion to whichy 
wiſh for an anſwer. 

cc ] am, Sir, 
« Your humble ſervant, 
«Sam. JoHns0 


To Mr. Cave. 
« SIR, NA P; 
« J AM pretty much of your opinion, Wi the 
the Commentary cannot be proſecuted with 
appearance of ſucceſs ; for as the names of te ¶ But 


thours concerned are of more weight in the 
formance than its own intrinſick merit, the pul 


will be ſoon fatisfied with it. And I think 


The premium of forty pounds propoſed for the beſt p 
the Divine Attributes is here alluded to. N. 


— — U]— — —— —— — 


«amen ſhould be puſhed forward with the utmoſt 
xpedition. Thus, This day, &c. An Examen 
f Mr. Pope's Eſſay, &c. containing a ſuccinct 
Account of the Philoſophy of Mr. Leibnitz on 
e Syſtem of the Fataliſts, with a Confutation 
f their Opinions, and an Illuſtration of the Doc- 
ine of Free-will ;* [with what elſe you think 
roper.] 5 
« [t will, above all, be neceſſary to take notice, 
at it is a thing diſtinct from the Commentary. 
« ] was fo far from imagining they ſtood ſtill *, 
at I conceived them to have a good deal before- 
and, and therefore was leſs anxious in providing 
em more. But if ever they ſtand ſtill on my ac- 
unt, it muſt doubtleſs be charged to me; and 
hatever elſe ſhall be reaſonable, I ſhall not 
poſe ; but beg a ſuſpenſe of judgment till morn- 
g when I muſt entreat you to ſend me a dozen 
opoſals, and you ſhall then have copy to ſpare, 
« ] am, Sir, 

« Your's, impranſus, 

« SAM. JOHNSON.” 
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Vd Pray muſter up the Propoſals if you can, or 
inion, che boy recall them from the bookfellers.” 
d with 


But although he correſponded with Mr. Cave 
ncerning a tranſlation of Crouſaz's Examen of 
the pulfiee's Eſſay on Man, and gave advice as one 
nous for its ſucceſs, I was long ago convinced 
J 2 peruſal of the Preface, that this tranſlation 


Tie Compoſitors in Mr. Cave's printing-office, who appear 
uw letter to have then waited for copy, N. 
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THE LIFE OFF 
was erroneouſly aſcribed to him ; and I have foun} 
this point aſcertained, beyond all doubt, by the 


following article in Dr. Birch's Manuſcripts in th 
Britiſh Muſeum : 


« EL ISE CARTER. S. E. D. THOMAS Bixcy, 

« Henſionem tuam Examinis Crouſaziani j jam perl 
Summam ſtylt et elegantiam, et in re difficillims 2 
prietatem, admiratus. 6 


ce Dabam Novemb. 27? 17 389. he 


Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately ä y 
Mr. Seward, that ſhe was the tranſlator of the 


Examen. 
It is remarkable, that Johnſon's laſt quoted {et 


ter to Mr. Cave concludes with a fair confeſſion 
that he had not a dinner; and it is no leſs remark 
able, that, though in this ſtate of want him 
his benevolent heart was not inſenſible to the nec 
ſities of an humble labourer in literature, asq 
pears from the very next letter : 


To Mr. Cavs. 
« DEAR SIR, 1 
OU may remember I have for 
talked with you about a Military Digtion 
The eldeſt Mr. Macbean, who was 'with 
Chambers, has very good materials for fuch 
work, which I have ſeen, and will do it at at 


low rate (. I think the terms of War and Navis 
tion might be compriſed, with good explanativl 


8 Birch MSS. Brit. Brit, Muſ. 4323. 
This Book was publiſhed. 


* 
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in one 8 vo. Pica, which he is willing to do for 1739. 
velve ſhillings a ſheer, to be made up a guinea at yon go 
ve ſecond impreſſion. If you think on it, 1 will 

ait on on with him. I am, Sir, 


« Your humble ſervant, 


he 
the 
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1 ce Prey lend me Topſel on Animals. | 
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muſt not omit to menten Shae this Mr. | 
acbean was a native of Scotland. i 
In the Gentleman's Magazine of this year, John- 
on gave a Life of Father Paul;“ and he wrote 
e Preface to the Volume +, which, though pre- 
xed to it when bound, is always publiſhed with 
e Appendix, and is therefore the laſt compoſi- 
jon belonging to it. The ability and nice adap- 
ation with which he could draw up a prefatory ad- 
Wicks, was one of his peculiar excellencies. 
It appears too, that he paid a friendly attention 
> Mrs. Elizabeth Carter; for, in a letter from 
Ir. Cave to Dr. Birch, November 28, this year, 
find © Mr. Johnſon adviſes Miſs C. to under- 
ake a tranſlation of Boethius de Cons. becauſe there 
proſe and verſe, and to put her name to'it when 
ubliſhed.” This advice was not followed; pro- 
ably from an apprehenſion that the work was not 
ficiently popular for an extenſive ſale. How 
ell Johnſon himſelf could have executed a trans 
ation of this philoſophical poet, we may Judge 
om the following . dgrdh which he Tn oney 
the Rambler EF: = 
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1739 © O qui perpetud mundum ratione gubernas, © 

_—_— cc Terrarum calique ſator ! ie 
« Diyjice terrenæ nebulas et pondera molis, r; 
&« Aique tuo ſplendore mica ! Tu namque ſerenun, 
« Tu requies tranquilla piis. Te cernere finis, 
« Principium, vector, dux, ſemita, terminus, idm“ 
« O rhou whoſe power o'er moving worlds preſide 
« Whoſe voice created, and whoſe wiſdom guide 
« On darkling man in pure effulgence ſhine, 
« And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
«Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaſt, 
« With filent confidence and holy reſt; 
« From thee, great God! we fpring, to thee we tenl 
« Path, motive, guide, original, and end 0 a 


In 17 395 beſide the aſſiſtance which he gaveh 
the Parliamentary Debates, his writings in th 
Gentleman's Magazine were, cc The Liſe & 
Boerhaave,“ in which it is to be obſerved, tha 
he diſcovers that love of chymiſtry which 
forſook him; © An Appeal to the publick in 
half of the Editor ;F” © An Addreſs to th 
Reader; f“ © An Epigram both in Greek u 
Latin to Eliza,*” and alſo Engliſh verſes to her; 
and, © A Greek Epigram to Dr. Birch.“ 
has been erroneouſly ſuppoſed, that an. Eſſay pul 

liſhed in that Magazine this year, entitled © TI 
Apotheoſis, of Milton, was written by Jobnku 
and on that ſuppoſition it has been. improperly i 
ſerted in the edition of his works by the Bod 
ſellers, after his deceaſe. Were there no poſiunme 
teſtimony as to this point, the ſtyle of the p# 
formance, and the name of Shakſpeare not ben mee 
. - Et mention: 
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he production of Johnſon. But there is here no 
\ccalion to reſort to internal evidence; for my 
ord Biſhop of Saliſbury (Dr. Douglas) has 


-parate publications were, A Complete Vindi- 
ation of the Licenſers of the Stage, from the 


\uthour of Guſtavus Vaſa,“ being an ironical 
Attack upon them for their Suppreſſion of that 
Tragedy; and, © Marmor Norfolcienſe; or an 
fy on an ancient prophetical Inſcription in 


orfolk, by PRoBUS BRTrANNIcUS.“ In this 
Performance, he, in a feigned inſcription, ſup- 


{Sir Robert Walpole, then the obnoxious prime 


added a Commentary, making each expreſſion 
pply to the times, with warm Anti-Hanoverian 


0 ber el. a cee oY J 

„. bis anonymous pamphlet, I believe, did not 
ay p ake ſo much noiſe as was expected, and, there- 
e, had not a very extenſive circulation. Sir 


ſuit of him had diſcovered; and we are in- 
med, that he lay concealed in Lambeth-marſh 
. E 


ured me, that it was written by Guthrie. His 


alicious and ſcandalous Aſperſions of Mr. Brooke, 


nonkiſn Rhyme, lately diſcovered near Lynne in 


ofed to have been found in Norfolk, the county 


iniſter of this country, 1nveighs againſt the Brunſ- 
ick ſucceſſion, and the meaſures of government 
pnſequent upon it. To this ſuppoſed prophecy 


dn Hawkins relates, that * warrantsawere iſſued, 
d meſſengers employed toapprehend the authour; 
ho, though he had forborne to ſubſcribe his 
me to the pamphlet, the vigilance of thoſe in 


| . 
mentioned in an Eſſay profeſſedly reviewing the 1739. 
principal Engliſh poets, would aſcertain it not to be 2 


8 


120 
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2 is altogether without foundation; for Mr. Steck 


are ſo many inſtances towards men of eminent 


THE LITE OF 
till the ſcent after him grew cold. This howere, 


one of the Secretaries of the Treaſury, who amid 
a variety of important buſineſs, politely obliged me 
with his attention to my inquiry, informed me 
that he directed every poſlible ſearch to be made 
in the records of the Treaſury and Secretary d 
State's Office, but could find no trace whatever d 
any warrant having been iſſued to apprehend th 
authour of this pamphlet.” 

« Marmor Norfolcienſe became expeedingh 
ſcarce, ſo that I, for many years, endeavoured i 
vain' to procure a copy of. it. At laſt J wWas in. 
debted to the malice of one of Johnſon's-numeray 
petty adverſaries, who, in 1775, publiſhed a ney 
edition of it, “ with Notes and a [Dedication ty 
SAMvEL \Jounson, LL. D. by TRIBUNUs;“ w 
which ſome puny ſcribbler .invidiouſly attempt 
to found upon it a charge of inconſiſtency agi 
its authour, becauſe he had accepted of a penſion 
from his preſent Majeſty, and had written in ſup 
port of the meaſures of government. As a mort 
fication. to ſuch impotent malice, of which the 


Lam happy to relate, that this felum imbelle did nit 
reach its exalted object, till about a year aſter 
thus appeared, when I mentioned it to him, ſup 
poſing that he knew of the re- publication. Td 
my: ſurprize, he had not yet heard of it. Hel 
queſted m2 to go directly and get it for him, v 
I did. He locked at it and laughed, and ſeems 
to be much diverted! withcthe feeble efforts of li 
unknown adverſary; Who, I hope, is alive to res 

1 3 3 f WS ; qi 
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is account. ee (ſaid he) here is ſornabidly 
who thinks he has vexed me ſadly ; yet, if it had 
ot been for you, you rogue, I ſhould probably 
ever have ſeen it.“ 
As Mr. Pope's note concerning Johnſon, alluded 
o in a former page, refers both to his London,” 
nd his © Marmor Norfolcienſe,” I have deferred 
ſerting it till now. I am indebted for it to Dr. 
ercy, the Biſhop of Dromore, who permitted 
ne to copy it from the original in his poſſeſſion. 
was preſented to his Lordſhip by Sir Joſhua 
zeynolds, to whotn it was given by the fon of Mr. 
tichardſon the painter, the perſon to whom it is 
ddreſſed. I have tranſcribed it with minute exact- 
ſs, that the peculiar mode of writing, and im- 
on ocrfe<t ſpelling of that celebrated poet, may be 
chibited to the curious in literature. It juſtifies 
it's epithet of © paper-ſparing Pope,” for it is 
ritten on a ſlip no larger than a common meſſage- 
rd, and was ſent to Mr. Ridhardſon, along with 
ge Imitation of Juvenal. 
mom This is imitated by one e put in 
1; then for a Publick-ſchool in Shropſhire“, but—was 
incoc diſappointed. He has an infirmity of the con- 
did nu vulſive kind, that attacks him ſometimes, ſo as 
after to make Him a fad Spectacle. Mr. P. from 
n, ſth: Merit of This Work which was all the Know- 
eege he had of Him endeavour'd to ſerve Him 
He Without his own application; & wrote to my 
. gore, but he did not ſucceed. Mr. Johnſon 
ſeemed Wpubliſhed afrerw®. another Poem in Latin with 


to rex *5ce note, P · 074 | : | 
te Notes 
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e Notes the whole very Humerous call d d 
Norfolk Prophecy. 


1 


Johnſon had been told of this note; and 8 
Joſhua Reynolds informed him of the comp. 
ment which it contained, but, from delicacy 
avoided ſhewing him the paper itſelf. When 
Joſhua obſerved to Johnſon that he ſeemed yy 
deſirous to ſee Pope's note, he anſwered, « Why 
would not be proud to have ſuch a man rod 
ſohcitous in inquiring about him?“ 

The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, aps 
peared to me alſo, as I have elſewhere* obſervel 
to be of the conyulſive kind, and of the natureg 
that diſtemper called St. Vitus's dance; and i 
this opinion I am confirmed by the delſcriptiag 
which Sydenham gives of that diſeaſe. * Thy 
diſorder is a kind of convulſion. It manifeſts is 
ſelf by halting or unſteadineſs of one of the leg 
which the patient draws after him like an ideot, | 
the hand of the ſame ſide be applied to the brei 
or any other part of the body, he cannot keep iti 
moment in the ſame poſture, but it will be drm 
into a different one by a convulſion, notwithſtan 
ing all his efforts to the contrary.” Sir Jolhy 
Reynolds, however, was of a different opinion, W 
- favoured me with the following paper. 

«© Thoſe motions or tricks of Dr. Johnſon al 
improperly called convulſions. He could 
motionleſs, when he was told ſo-to do, as well 
any other man; my opinion is, that it proceed 


5 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, zd edit. p. 8 
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om a habit he had indulged himſelf in, of accom- 
Wnyiog his thoughts with certain untoward actions, 
nd thoſe actions always appeared to me as if they 
Vere meant to reprobate ſome part of his paſt con- 


ra. Whenever he was not engaged in conver- 
won, ſuch thoughts were ſure to ruſh into his 


nind; and, for this reaſon, any company, any 
1) mployment whatever, he preferred to being alone. 
ven ic great buſineſs of his life (he ſaid) was to eſcape 
WoW: om himſelf; this diſpoſition he conſidered as the 


Wiſcaſe of his mind, which nothing cured but 
ompany. | 

« One inſtance of his abſence and particularity, 
it is characteriſtick of the man, may be worth 
lating. When he and I took a journey together 
ito the Weſt, we viſited the late Mr. Banks, of 
Jorſetſhire; the converſation turning upon pictures, 
hich Johnſon could not well ſee, he retired to 
corner of the room, ſtretching out his right leg 
far as he could reach before him, then bringing 
o his left leg, and ſtretching his right ſtill further 
The old gentleman obſerving him, went up 
him, and in a very courteous manner aſſured 
m, that though it was not a new houſe, the floor- 
g was perfectly ſafe. The Doctor ſtarted from 
s reverie, like a perſon waked out of his ſleep, 
t ſpoke not a word. 

While we are on this ſubject, my readers may 
t be diſpleaſed with another aneedote, commu- 
cated to me by the ſame friend, from the relation 
Mr. Hogarth. 

Johnſon uſed to be a pretty frequent viſiter at 
e houſe of Mr, Richardſon, authour of Clariſſa, 
and 
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THE LITER OE 
and other novels of extenſive- reputation. M. 


his 
Hogarth came one day to ſee Richardfon, ſo ie 
after the execution of Dr. Cameron, for havmy e 
taken arms for the houſe of Stuart in 1745-6; Mea 
being a warm partiſan of George the Second, Mi) c 
obſerved to Richardſon, that certainly there mu on 
have been ſome very unfavourable circumſtany gc 
lately diſcovered in this particular cafe,” which lar 
induced the King to approve: of. an execution ne 
rebellion ſo long after the time when it was c. 
mitted, as this had the appearance of putting ok 
man to death in cold blood®, and was very uni ac 
A HR s uſual clemency. While he was u pi 
„he perceived a perſon ſtanding at a win non 
in 3 room, ſhaking his head, and rolling him In 
about in a ftrange ridiculous manner. He e. 
cluded that he was an ideot, whom his relate 5 
had put under the care of Mr. Richardſon, a Ph: 
very good man, To his great ſurprize, how e; 
6 Tmpartial poſterity may, perhaps, be as little inclined u * 
Johnſon was to juſtify the uncommon rigour exerciſed in WA. . 
caſe of Dr. Archibald Cameron. He was an amiable and ! 
honeſt man; and his offence was owing to a generous, tho ph 
miſtaken principle of duty, Being obliged, after 1746, en 
up his profeſſion as a phyfician, and to go into foreign pam, pain 
was honoured with the rank of Colonel, both in the French 
Spaniſh ſervice, He was a ſon of the ancient and reſpetui {4 
ſamily of Cameron, of Lochiel; and his brother, who Vr. 
Chief of that brave clan, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by moderatioaiW'c | 
humanity, while the Highland army marched victorious tir at 1 
Scotland. It is remarkable of this Chief, that though he i... 
earneſtly remonſtrated againſt the attempt as hopeleſs, he wail 
too heroick a ſpirit not to venture his life and fortune ml Pe 
cauſe, when: Oy aſked by him whom he oy en, 


Prince, 
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Wc 6oure ſtalked forwards to 1 he and Mr. 


d ichardſon were ſitting, and all at once took up 
e argument, and burſt out into an invective 


„l occaſions, was unrelenting and barbarous; men- 
mul oning many inſtances, particularly, that when an 
ane 4icer of high rank had been acquitted by a Court 


lartial, George the Second had, with his own 
and, {truck his name off the liſt. In ſhort, he 
played ſuch a power of eloquence, that Hogarth 
oke at him with aſtoniſhment, and actually 
agined that this ideot had been at the moment 
bired. Neither Hogarth nor Johnſon were made 
nown to each other at this interview. 

In 1740 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine 
e © Preface,” © Life of Admiral Drake,“ and 
efirſt partsof thoſe of * Admiral Blake,*” and of 
Philip Baretier,*” both which he finiſhed the follow- 
year, He alſo wrote an © Eſſay on Epitaphs, f“ 
nd an & Epitaph on Philips, a Muſician,*” which 
as afterwards publiſhed with ſome other pieces of 


gainſt Dr. Johnſon, was compelled to allow it 
ry high praiſe, It has been aſcribed to Mr. 
arick, from its appearing at firſt with the ſigna- 
re G; but I have heard Mr. Garrick declare, 
at it was written by Dr. Johnſon, and give the 


in Mrs. Williams's Miſcellanies. This Epi- 
„ dh is ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that I remember 
6, weihen Lord Kames, ſtrangely prejudiced as he was 
par 


int George the Second, as one, who, upon 


Etat. 40. 


DK owing account of the manner in which it was 
omen WW npoled. Johnſon and he were ſitting together; 
ben, amongſt other things, Garrick repeated an 


houht 


Epitaph 
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Epitaph upon this Philips by a Dr. Wilkes, in th 


17 
ce Exalted ſoul! whoſe harmony could pleaſe - 
« The love-ſick virgin, and the gouty eaſe; - 
« Could jarring diſcord, like Amphion, moe . 
« To beauteous order and harmonious love . 
< Reſt here in peace, till angels bid thee riſe, E” 
« And meet thy bleſſed Saviour in the ſkies,” IP 

Johnſon ſhook his head at theſe common-ply Il 
funereal lines, and faid to Garrick, < 1 think” 
Davy, I can make a better.” Then, ſtinig . 
about his tea for a little while, in a ſtate of mei 
tation, he almoſt extempore produced the follow 1 
verſes: pre 

Nac 
cc Philips, whoſe touch harmonious could rem at) 
te The pangs of guilty power or hapleſs love; ISC 
ce Reſt here, diſtreſs'd by poverty no more, Ind 
cc Here find that calm thou gav'ſt ſo oft before: It 
« Sleep, undiſturb'd, within this peaceful ſhrine, WW irc] 
« Till angels wake thee with a note like thine!” ran 

| . U 

At the ſame time that Mr. Garrick favoured i * 
with this anecdote, he repeated a very poinn 7. 
Epigram by Johnſon, on George the Second e 
Colley Cibber, which has never yet appeared, Morte 
of which I know not the exact date. Dr. Johni pee 
afterwards gave it to me himſelf. | WM 

« Auguſtus ſtill ſurvives in Maro's ſtrain, Ar 

« And Spenſer's verſe prolongs Eliza's rein 0 

« Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber ling; 4 

K 


« For Nature form'd the Poet for the King. 


r 
— — eons 


Ds. JOHNSON. 


In 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine 
« the Preface,F” © Conclufion of his Lives of 
Drake and Baretier,“ © A free Tranſlation of the 
eſts of Hierocles, with an Introduction; “ and, 
think, the following pieces: « Debate on the 
Propoſal of Parliament to Cromwell, to aſſume 
the Title of King, abridged, modified, and 
ligeſted ;#” © Tranſlation of Abbe Guyon's 
Diſſertation on the Amazons;F” © Tranſlation 
f Fontenelle's Panegyrick on Dr. Morin.“ 
wo notes upon this appear to me undoubtedly 
is. He this year, and the two following, wrote 
De Parliamentary Debates. He told me himſelf, 
hat he was the ſole compoſer of them for thoſe 
hree years only, He was not, however, preciſely 
brat in his ſtatement, which he mentioned from 
aſty recollection ; for it is ſufficiently evident, that 
is compoſition of them began November 19, 1740, 
ind ended February 23, 1742-3. 

It appears from ſome of Cave's letters to Dr. 
Birch, that Cave had better aſſiſtance for that 
ranch of his Magazine, than has been generally 
uppoſed ; and that he was indefatigable in getting 
t made as perfect as he could. 

Thus, 21ſt July, 1735, © I trouble you with 
e incloſed, becauſe you ſaid you could eaſily 
orrect what is here given for Lord C——ld's 
peech. I beg you will do ſo as ſoon as you can 
or me, becauſe the month is far advanced.“ 

And, 15th July, 1737. © As you remember 
e debates ſo far as to perceive the ſpeeches al- 
eady printed are not exact, I beg the favour that 
02 will peruſe the incloſed, and, in the beſt man- 
ner 


heb 
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Etat. 32. 


would be a great ſatisfaction, as well as an hond 


racity of Cave. It is, however, remarkable, th 
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ner your memory will ſerve, correct the miſtaa 
paſſages, or add any thing that is omitted. 
ſhould be very glad to have ſomething of the D 
of N-——le's ſpeech, which would be particu 
of ſervice. 

«<A gentleman has Lord Bathurſt 8 Sed | 
add ſomething to.” 
And July 3, 1744, © You will ſos what ftupil 
low, abominable ſtuff is put? upon your noble a 
learned friend's* character, ſuch as I ſhould quali! 
reject, and endeavour to do ſomething; better i 


wards doing juſtice to the character. But as I d 
not expect to attain my deſires in that reſpeci, 


to our work, to have the favour of the genunt 
ſpeech. It is a method that ſeveral have be 
pleaſed to take, as I could ſhow, but I think my 
under a reſtraint, I ſhall ſay ſo far, that han 
had ſome by a third hand, which I underſ 
well enough to come from the firſt ; others 
penny-poft, and others by the ſpeakers te att 
elves, who have been pleaſed to viſit St. John 
Gate, and ſhow particular marks of their bei 
pleaſed ?.” 

'There 1s no reaſon, 1 . to doubt the 


none of theſe letters are in the years during wh 
Johnſon alone furniſhed the Debates, and one 
them is in the very year after he ceaſed from til 
labour. Johnſon told me, that as ſoon as he fou 


7I ſuppoſe in another.compilation of the ſame kind, 
ba Doubtleſs, Lord Hardwick, 
9 Birch's MSS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, 4302, 


JOHNSON. „ 
at the ſpeeches were thought genuine, he deter- 1741. 
vined that he would write no more of them; for RY 
he would not be acceſſary to the propagation of 
ichood.” And ſuch was the tenderneſs of his 

onſcience, that a ſhort time before his death he 

xpreſied his regret for his having been the authour 

if fictions, which had paſſed for realities. 

He nevertheleſs agreed with me in thinking, 

hat the debates which he had framed were to be 

alued as Orations upon queſtions of publick im- 

er WSortance. They have accordingly been collected 

n volumes, properly arranged, and recommended 

o the notice of parliamentary ſpeakers by a pre- 

ace, written by no inferiour hand *, I muſt, how- 

enn ver, obſcrve, that although there is in thoſe De- 

e be ates a wonderful ſtore of political information, 
mid very powerful eloquence, I cannot agree that 

hey exhibit the manner of each particular ſpeaker, 
ler; Sir John Hawkins ſeems to think. But, indeed, 


hers hat opinion can we have of his judgement, and 
th ate in publick ſpeaking, who preſumes to give, 
Joh the characterifticks of two celebrated orators, 


ir ben the deep-mouthed rancour of Pulteney, and the 
Na ping pertinacity of Pitr*.” 

the e This year I find that his tragedy of IRENE had 
een for ſome time ready for the ſtage, and that 
is neceſſities made him deſirous of getting as 
d one WJ" as he could for it, without delay; for there 
com oi the following letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, 
he fou ne {ame volume of manuſcripts in the Britiſh 


Lem aſſured that the editor is Mr. George Chalmers, 
boſe commercial works are well known and eſteemed. 
* Hawkins's Life of Johnſon, p. 100, 


Vor. I. K Mules 
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1741: Muſeum from whence I copied thoſe above Quotel, 
Ten. 5. They were moſt obligingly pointed out to meh 
5 Sir William Muſgrave, one of the Curators of thy 
noble repoſitory. 


«« Sept. 9, 1741, © 

« F Have put Mr. Johnſon's play ing 

Mr. Gray's* hands, in order to fell it to him, {|S 

he is inclined to buy it; but I doubt whether Erin 

will or not. He would diſpoſe of the copy, af 
whatever advantage may be made by acting i 

Would your fociety*, or any gentleman or boy 

of men that you know, take ſuch a bargain? H 

and I are very unfit to deal with theatrical perſons 
Fleetwood was to have acted it laft ſeaſon, by 
Johnſon's diffidence or prevented it. 

I have already mentioned that © Irene” was 

brought into publick notice till Garrick was mans 

ger of Drury-lane theatre. 

tat. 33. In 1742 he wrote for the Gentleman's Maga 
the © Preface,” the © Parliamentary Debates, 
« Eſſay on the Account of the Conduct of the 
Ducheſs of Marlborough,“ then the popilt 
topick of converfation. This Eſſay is a ſhort but 
maſterly performance. We find him in No. 1j 
of his Rambler, cenſuring a profligate ſentiment 
in that © Account;” and again inſiſting upon 


3 A bookſeller of London, 
+ Not the Royal Society; but toe Society for the eneounꝶ 
ment of learning, of which Dr. Birch was a leading remde! 
Their object was to aſſiſt authours in printing expenſive vol 
It exiſted from about 1735 to 1746, when having incumi 
conſiderable debt, it was diſſolved. | 
There is no eraſure here, but a mere blank; to fill up wii 
may be an exerciſe for ingenious conjecture. 
ſtrenuouly 
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-nuouſly in converſation *. * An Account of 172. 

ne Life of Peter Burman,*” I believe chiefly 2 
; 3 x 33. 

ken from a foreign publication; as, indeed, he 

could not himſelf know much about Burman; 

© Additions to his Life of Baretier; c The 

ife of Sydenham,*” afterwards prefixed to Dr. 


i 
n, an's edition of his works; „“ Propoſals for 
E rnting Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Catalogue of 


he Library of the Earl of Oxford.“ His account 
that celebrated collection of books, in which he 
lifplays the importance to literature, of what the 
rench call a catalogue ratſonnt, when the ſubjects 
f it are extenſive and various, and it is executed 
with ability, cannot fail to impreſs all his readers 
vith admiration of his philological attainments. 
as ot: was afterwards prefixed to the firſt volume of 
mam e Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts of 
books were written by him. He was employed 
n this buſineſs by Mr. Thomas Oſborne the book- 
eller, who purchaſed the library for 13,000. a 
of m, which Mr. Oldys ſays, in one of his manu- 
ripts, was not more than the binding of the 
ort bus had coſt ; yet, as Dr. Johnſon affured me, 
Xo. ee ſlowneſs of the fale was ſuch, that there was 
ntimen Wot much gained by it. It has been confidently 
upon WE lated, with many embelliſhments, that Johnſon 
ne day knocked Oſborne down in his ſhop, with 
ncounn$ ſolio, and put his foot upon his neck. The 
, mende{Wmple truth 1 had from Johnſon himſelf. © Sir, 
re woe was impertinent to me, and I beat him. But 
vas not in his ſhop: it was in my own chamber.” 


Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit, p. 167. 
nuoulf K 2 A very 
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1742> A very diligent obſerver may trace him wher 
ve ſhould not eaſily ſuppoſe him to be found, | 
an 33. have no doubt that he wrote the little abridgemen 
entitled * Foreign Hiſtory,” in the Magazine uf 
December. To prove it, I ſhall quote the Int. 
duction. © As this is that ſeaſon of the yeat u 

which Nature may be ſaid to command a ſuſpe. 

ſion of hoſtilities, and which ſeems intended, h 
putting a ſhort ſtop to violence and ſlaughter, y 

afford time for malice to relent, and animoſity wh 
ſubſide ; we can ſcarce expect any other account 

than of plans, negociations and treaties, of p 

poſals for peace, and preparations for war.“ 

alſo this paſſage: © Let thoſe who deſpiſe th 
capacity of the Swiſs, tell us by what wonderli 
policy, or by what happy conciliation of interelty 

it is brought to paſs, that in a body made up d 
different communities and different religions, ther 

ſhould be no civil commotions, though the peopk 

are ſo warlike, that to nominate and raiſe an amy 

is the ſame.” ts: 

I am obliged to Mr. Aſtle for his ready pet 

miſſion to copy the two following letters, of whid 

the originals are in his poſſeſſion, Their content 


nal, 

ſhew that they were written about this time, and tal ſon, 
Johnſon was now engaged in preparing an hiſtoa ther 
account of the Britiſh Parliament. c 
mol 

To Mr. CAVE. MS thin 

« 8IR, [No date.| parl 


« T BELIEVE I am going to will 
long letter, and have therefore taken a wi 
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ſheet of paper. The firſt thing to be written about 142. 
is our hiſtorical deſign. wag, at of 

« You mentioned the propoſal of printing in 
numbers, as an alteration in the ſcheme, but I 
believe you miſtook, ſome way or other, my 
meaning; I had no other view than that you 
might rather print too many of five ſheets, than 
of five and thirty. 

« With regard to what I ſhall ſay on the man- 
ner of proceeding, I would have it underftood as 
wholly indifferent to me, and my opinion only, 
not my reſolution. Emporis fit eligere. 

« ] think the inſertion of the exact dates of the 
moſt important events in the margin, or of fo 
many events as may enable the reader to regulate 
the order of facts with ſufficient exactneſs, the pro- 
per medium between a journal, which has regard 
only to time, and a hiſtory, which ranges facts ac- 
cording to their dependence on each other, and 
poſtpones or anticipates according to the conveni- 
ence of narration. I think the work ought to par- 
take of the ſpirit of hiſtory, which is eontrary to 
minute exactneſs, and of the regularity of a jour- 
nal, which is inconſiſtent with ſpirit, For this rea- 
ſon, I neither admit numbers or dates, nor reject 
them, | 

] am of your opinion with regard to placing 
moſt of the reſolutions, &c. in the margin, and 
think we ſhall give the moſt complete account of 
parliamentary proceedings that can be contrived. 
The naked papers, without an hiſtorical treatiſe 
Interwoven, require ſome other book to make them 
underſtood, I will date the ſucceeding facts with 
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ſome exactneſs, but I think in the margin. Yu 


extort a price. 
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told me on Saturday that I had received 


on this work, and found ſet down 1 3). 25. 64. ne. 


oning the half guinea of laſt Saturday. As m | ; 
hinted to me that you had many calls for 
J would not preſs you too hard, and therefore ſul 
deſire only, as 1 ſend it in, two guineas for a ſh 7 
of copy; the reſt you may pay me when it may þ 
more convenient; and even by this ſheet- pam bo 
I ſhall, for ſome time, be very expenſive. M 
« The Life of Savage I am ready to go up r ; 
and in Great Primer, and Pica notes, I reckon a ed; 
ſending in half a ſheet a day; but the money H 
that ſhall ikewiſe lye by in your hands till it is du 1, 
With the debates, ſhall I not have buſineſs enough 60 
if I had but good pens. © 
« Towards Mr. Savage's Life what more har hr 
you got? I would willingly have his trial, &c. Men 
know whether his defence be at Briſtol , and vou fer 
have his collection of poems, on account of ep 
preface The Plain Dealer, —all the magazin 
that have any thing of his, or relating to him. 
e thought my letter would be long, but ity . 
now ended; and I am, Sir, eſc 
cc Your's, &c. al 
„ SAM. Jonxsox.“ H 
e The boy found me writing this almoſt in i 43 
dark, when I could not quite eaſily read yours, - 
] have read the Italian nothing in it is well 2 
<« had no notion of having any thing for ti A 


Inſcription. I hope you don't think I kept itt 
I could think of nothing, Ul 


day. If you could ſpare me another . guinea i 


Da. JOHNSON. 

the hiſtory, I ſhould take it very kindly, to night; 
put if you do not 1 ſhall not think it an injury. 
am almoſt well again.“ 


To Mr. Cave. 


« SIR, 
« YOU did not tell me your determination 
wout the Soldier's Letter“, which I am confident 
vas never printed. I think it will not do by itſelf, 
rin any other place, fo well as the Mag. Extra- 
ordinary. If you will have it at all, I believe you 
do not think J fer it high, and J will be glad if 
chat you give, you will give quickly. 
% You need not be in care about ſomething to 
print, for J have got the State Trials, and ſhall 
xtract Layer, Atterbury, and Macclesfield from 
hem, and ſhall bring them to you in a fortnight; 
After which I will try to get the South Sea 
Report.“ | | 
[No date, nor fignature.] 


I would alſo aſcribe to him an d Eſſay on the 
eſeription of China, from the French * Du 
_— 

His writings in the Gentleman's 8 in 
743, are, the Preface, the Parliamentary De- 
ates,} © Conſiderations on the Diſpute between 
* roulaz and Warburton, on Pope's Eſſay on 
fri an, f in which, while he defends Crouſaz, he 


ep oe an admiral metaphyſical acuteneſs and 


2 | © I have not diſcovered what this was. 
= „ temperance 
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temperance in controverſy; © Ad Lauram 


' Epigramma7;*” and, A Latin Tranſlation d ; 
Pope's Verſes on his Grotto; “ and, as he 
employ his pen with equal ſucceſs upon a ſn 1 
matter as a great, I ſuppoſe him to be the authou 
of an advertiſement for Oſborn, — th 
my Harleian Catalogue. 1 
But I ſhould think myſelf much wanting, bal 
to my illuſtrious friend and my readers, did II. 


introduce here, with more than ordinary reſpet, 
an exquiſitely beautiful Ode, which has not ben 

inſerted in any of the collections of Johnſol 
poetry, written by him at a very early period, a 
Mr. Hector informs me, and inſerted in the Gb 
tleman's Magazine of this year, 


FRIENDSHIP, an Op RE.“ 


FRIENDSHIr, peculiar boon of heav'n, 
The noble mind's delight and pride, 
To men and angels only giv'n, 
To all the lower world deny'd. 


While love, unknown among the bleſt, 
Parent of thoufand wild defires, _ 

The ſavage and the human breaſt 
Torments alike with raging fires, 


7 Angliacas inter pulcherrima Laura puellas, 
Mox uteri pondus depoſitura grave, 

Adfit, Laura, tibi facilis Lucina dolenti, 
Newe tibi noceat prenituiſſe Dee. 


Mr, IIector was preſent when this Epigram was made i 
promptu. The firſt line was propoſed by Dr. James, and Joh 


was called upon by the company to finiſh it, which he =" a 
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With bright, but oft deſtructive, gleam, 


n d Alike o'er all his lightnings fly ; 
* Thy lambent glories only beam 
m 


Around the fav'rites of the ſky, 


Thy gentle flows of guiltleſs joys 

On fools and villains ne'er deſcend ; 
In vain for thee the tyrant ſighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 


Directreſs of the brave and juſt, 

O guide us through life's darkſome way 
And let the tortures of miſtruſt 

On ſelfiſh boſoms only prey. 


Nor ſhall thine ardours ceaſe to glow, 
When ſouls to bliſsful climes remove: 
What rais'd our virtue here below, 
Shall aid our happineſs above, 


hoolfellow Dr, James, of whom he once obſerved, 
no man brings more mind to his profeſſion.” James 
bliſhed this year his © Medicinal Dictionary,“ in 
m, had written, or aſſiſted in writing, the pro- 
lals for this work; and being very fond of the 
dy of phyſick, in which James was his maſter, 
furniſhed ſome of the articles. He, however, 
rtainly wrote for it the Dedication to Dr. 
lead et which is conceived with great addreſs, 

to 


as made 
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Johnſon had now an opportunity of obliging his 


ree volumes folio, Johnſon, as I underſtoed from 
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thoſe ſciences which I have endeavoured to explain and fa 
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to conciliate the patronage of that very e 
man *. 

It has been circulated, I know not with uz 
authenticity, that Johnſon conſidered Dr. Bin 
as a dull writer, and ſaid of him, Tom 8 y 
is as briſk as a bee in converſation ; but no ſoy 
does he take a pen in his hand, than it Ne 
torpedo to him, and benumbs all his faculig! 
That the literature of this country is much i 
debted to Birch's activity and diligence muſt c 
tainly be acknowledged. We have ſeen þ 
Johnſon honoured him with a Greek *Epion 
and his correſpondence with him, during 5 
years, proves that he had no mean opinion of la 


To Dr. BIR CR. 


« SIR, Thurſday, Sept. 29, 1 


« T Hor you will excuſe me for troubii 
you on an occaſion on which I know not wha 


T's Dr. Mz av. 

Sin, 
THAT the Medicinal Dictionary is dedicated toy 
is to be imputed only to your reputation for ſuperiqur kill 


tete: and you are, therefore, to conſider this addreſs, ifi 
agreeable to you, as one of the rewards of merit; and, if d 
wiſe, as one of the inconveniencies of eminence. 
However you ſhall receive it, my defign cannot be di 
pointed ; becauſe this publick appeal to your judgement will 
that I do net found my hopes of approbation upon the igne 
of my readers, and that I fear his cenſure leaſt, whoſe kne 
is moſt extenſive. I am, Sir, 
% Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

« R. Jaws 


1 
} 
» 


Da. JOHNSON. 


e I can apply to; I am at a loſs for the Lives 
d Characters of Earl Stanhope, the two Craggs, 
d the miniſter Sunderland; and beg that you 
il inform [me] where I may find them, and ſend 
y pamphlets, 8c, relating to them to Mr. Cave, 
be peruſed for a few days by, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


His circumſtances were at this time much em- 
traſſed; yet his affection for his mother was ſo 
rm, and ſo liberal, that he took upon himſelf 
debt of hers, which, though ſmall in itſelf, was 
en conſiderable to him. This appears from the 
lowing letter which he wrote to Mr. Levett, 
Lichfield, the original of which lies now be- 


e me, 
9» 114þ 


roubla 
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To Mr. LEVETT, in Lichfield. 
4 81R, December 1, 1743. 


«I am extremely ſorry that we have en- 
dached ſo much upon your forbearance with re- 
ted het to the intereſt, which a great perplexity of 


ntion that I ought, and which I am not im- 
diately able to remit to you, but will pay it 
think twelve pounds,) in two months. I look 
11 vl a this, and on the future intereſt of that mort- 
ge, as my own debt; and beg that you will be 
ſed to give me directions how to pay it, and 
mention it to my dear mother. If it be neceſ- 
do pay this in leſs time, I believe I can do it; 
take two months for certainty, and beg an 

6 anſwer 


AMES: 


« SAM. JOHNSON.” | 


irs hindered me from thinking of with that 


1743- 
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anſwer whether you can allow me ſo much t 
I think myſelf very much obliged to your forall 
ance, and ſhall eſteem it a great happineſs oh 
able to ſerve you. I have great opportunij 
of diſperſing any thing that you may think it qq 
per to make publick. I will give a note fort 
money, payable at the time mentioned, to any 
here that you ſhall appoint. I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt obedient _ 

« And moſt humble ſervant, 


« SAM. JOnnso0w 
« At Mr. Oſborne's, bookſeller, in Gray\l 


It does not appear that he wrote any thing] 
1744 for the Gentleman's Magazine, but they 
face. F His life of Baretier was now re-publil 
in a pamphlet by itſelf. But he produced one u 
this year, fully ſufficient to maintain the highy 
putation which he had acquired. This was *T 
LirE or RIcHARD Savace;*” a man, of wh 
it is difficult ro ſpeak impartially, without wond 
ing that he was for ſome time the intimate conf 
nion of Johnſon; for his character was marked 
profligacy, inſolence, and ingratitude ?: yet, a 

| *  undoubt 


As a ſpecimen of his temper, I inſert the following 
trom him to a noble Lord, to whom he was under great 0 
tions, but who, on account of his bad conduct, was obig 
diſcard him, The original was in the hands of the late ft 
Cockayne Cuſt, Eſq. one of his Majeſty's Counſel lem 
the Law; 


Right Honourable BxuT#®, and Boop, 


« I Fixp you want (as Mr. is pleaſed toll 
to wear away my life, that is, the lite of your creditor, l 
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ioubtedly had a warm and, vigorous, though 174. 


erde egulated mind, had ſeen life in all its varieties, 1 


been much in the company of the ſtateſmen 
| wits of his time, he could communicate to 
ſon an abundant ſupply of ſuch materials as 
philoſophical curioſity molt eagerly deſired ; 
as Savage's misfortunes and miſconduct had 
guced him to the loweſt ſtate of wretchedneſs as 
ricer for bread, his viſits to St. John's Gate na- 


5 06 
tunit 
it p 
| for l 
any ( 


1 ally brought Johnſon and him together *, 
? 8 | It 
[SON 
Trays aſks you for a debt. — The publick ſhall ſoon be acquainted 
, this, to judge whether you are not fitter to be an Iriſh 
thing] dence, than to be an Iriſh Peer, —l1 defy and deſpiſe you. 
the pn ] am, | | 
publiſh « Your determined adverſary, 
| «RS 
ONE Wo | 
 highy Sir John Hawkins gives the world to underſtand, that John- 
as „1 „„ being an admirer of genteel manners, was captivated by 
of wh addreſs and demeanour of Savage, who, as to his exterior, 
„to a remarkable degree, accompliſhed.” —Hawkins's Life, 
© won 2. But Sir John's notions of gentility muſt appear ſome- 
e COM} 


at ludicrous, from his ſtating the following circumſtance as 
ſumprive evidence that Savage was a good ſwordſman: That 
underſtood the exerciſe of a gentleman's weapon, may be 
red from the uſe made of it in that raſh encounter which is 
ted in his life.” The dexterity here alluded to was, that 
age, in a nocturnal fit of drunkenneſs, ſtabbed a man at a 
ee-houſe, and killed him; for which he was tried at the Old- 
ly, and found guilty of murder. a 
ohnſon, indeed, deſcribes him as having “ a grave and manly 
prtment, a ſolemn dignity of mien; but which, upon a 
rer acquaintance, ſoftened into an engaging eaſineſs of man- 
Ho highly Johnſon admired him for that knowledge 
ch he himſelf ſo much cultivated, and what kindneſs he en- 
ancd for him, appears from the following lines in the 

| Gentleman's 
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yer, a 
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; great 90 
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It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnſon andi 
vage were ſometimes in ſuch extreme indiong 
that they could not pay for a lodging; fo that iq 
have wandered together whole nights in the ſtr 
Yet in theſe almoſt incredible ſcenes of diftrek, 
may. ſuppoſe that Savage mentioned many of 
anecdotes with which Johnſon afterwards entich 
the life of his unhappy companion, and thoſz 
other Poets. 

He told Sir Joſhua Reynolds, that one ni 
in particular, when Savage and he walked my 
St. James's-ſquare for want of a lodgi 
were not at all depreſſed by their ſituation; ni 
high ſpirits and brimful of patriotiſm, tram 
the ſquare for ſeveral hours, inveighed Ar 
miniſter, and “ reſolved they would and b th 
country.” 

I am afraid, however, that by aſſociating 
Savage, who was habituated to the diſſipation 
licentiouſneſs of the Town, Johnſon, though} 
good principles remained ſteady, did not entif 
preſerve that conduct, for which, in days of ge 
ſimplicity, he was remarked by his friend | 
Hector; but was imperceptibly led into ſomel 

dulgencies which occaſioned much diſtreſs to 
virtuous mind. 


10 


cms 1 for April, 1738, which I am aſſurel 
written by Johnſon: 
Ad R1ICARDUM SAVAG te 


* Humani ftudium generis cui pectore ferwet, 
O colat humanum te foveatque genus. 
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That Johnſon was anxious that an authentic 174 
1 favourable account of his extraordinary friend. —_ 
ould firſt get poſſeſſion of the publick attention, 
evident from a letter which he wrote in the Gen- 
man's Magazine for Auguſt of the year preced- 
> its publication. 


* 
—— ̃ ̃ —— —— 
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« Mr, URBAN, | + 
« AS your collections ſhow how often you 
ve owed the ornaments of your poetical pages 
the correſpondence of the unfortunate and inge- 


o, es Mr. Savage, I doubt not but you have ſo 
ch regard to his memory as to encourage any 
rave on that may have a tendency to the preſervation 
int WWW from inſults or calumnies; and therefore, with 


ne degree of aſſurance, intreat you to inform the 
blick, that his life will ſpeedily be publiſhed by 
ferfon who was favoured with his confidence, and 
eived from himſelf an account of moſt of rhe 
lations which he propoſes to mention, to the 
tene of his retirement to Swanſea in Wales. 

From that period, to his death in the priſon 
Briſtol, the account will be continued from 
ſome Aerials ſtill leſs liable to objection; his own let- 
eſs w and thoſe of his friends, ſome of which will 
Jinſerred in the work, and abſtracts of others 
joined in the margin. 

allurd t may be reaſonably imagined, that others 
have the ſame deſign ; but as it is not credible 
they can obtain the ſame mater1als, it muſt be 
ted they will ſupply from invention the want 
nteligence; and that under the title of The 
of Savage,” they will publiſh only a novel, 
filled 


vets 
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1744 filed with romantick adventures, and in 
= amours. You may therefore, perhaps, - 


—— 35* the lovers of truth and wit, by giving me len 


to inform them in your magazine, that my x L 
count will be publiſhed in 8vo. by Mr. Roben av: 
in Warwick-lane.” e b 


IN fqnatin, ö 


In February, 1744, it accordingly : came * 
from the ſhop of Roberts, between whom x 
Johnſon I have not traced any connection, ex 


the caſual one of this publication. In Johalg 
Life of Savage,” although it muſt be allow 


that its moral is the reverſe of Reſpicere na 
Plar vitæ morumque jubebo, a very uſeful leflon] 
inculcated, to guard men of warm paſſions fg 
4 too free indulgence of them; and the vang 
incidents are related in ſo clear and animate( 
manner, and illuminated throughout with ſo mi 
philoſophy, that it is one of the moſt interel 
narratives in the Engliſh language. Sir Joly 
Reynolds told me, that upon his return from iq 
he met with it in Devonſhire, knowing not 
of its authour, and began to read it while he 
ſtanding with his arm leaning againſt a chum 
piece. It ſeized his attention ſo ftrong]y, 
not being able to lay down the book till hel 
finiſhed it, when he attempted to move, he il 
his arm totally benumbed. The rapidity ll 
which this work was compoſed, is a wond 
circumſtance, Þ Johnſon has been heard to 
<« 1 wrote forty-eight of the printed octavo pl 


3 
LY 
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the Life of Savage at a fitting; but then 1 fat 
k pp all night *.” 
He exhibits the genius of Savage 'to the beſt 
dyantage, in the ſpecimens of his' poetry which 
e has ſele cted, ſome of which are of uncommon 
nerit. We, indeed, occaſionally find ſuch vigour 


he generous aid of Johnſon had been imparted to 
is friend. Mr. Thomas Warton made this re- 
ark to me; and, in ſupport of it, quoted from 
e poem entitled The Baſtard,” a line in which 


lawful deſcendant of ſome great and ancient 


mily: 
ns k c 2M} 
vai « No tenth n of a fooliſh face. 


ſo mt the fact is, that this poem was publiſhed ſome 
nere ers before Johnſon and Savage were acquainted. 
r Jet is remarkable, that in this biographical diſ- 
rom I iſtion there appears a very ſtrong ſymptom of 
z oll panſon' s prejudice | againſt players; a ' prejudice, 
ile he ich. may be attributed to the following cauſes 3; 
chin the imperfection of his organs, which were 
oly, A defective that he was not ſuſceptible of the fine 
till he preſſions which theatrical excellence produces 
he hen the generality of mankind; 1 the 
d rejection of his tragedy; and, laſtly, the 
iliant ſucceſs of Garrick, who had been his 


1d wil, who had come to London at the fame time 


+270 pech him, not in a much more r 


Journal of a Tacks to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 3 57 
Vor. I. L than 


nd ſuch point, as might make us ſuppoſe that 


e fancied ſuperiority of one * ſtamped in Na- 
re's mint with extaſy, is contraſted with a regu- | 


* 8 — ——— —⅛ 


of them with peculiar acrimony ; for which, px 


| the licentious and diſſolute manners of thoſe 
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than himſelf; and whoſe ralents he 
rated low, compared with is own. HI 1s bein 
outſtripped by his pupil in the race of immedus 
fame, as well as of fortune, probably made hi 
feel ſome indignation, as thinking that whatew 
might be Garrick's merits in his art, the um 
was too great when compared with what the mid 
ſucceſsful efforts of literary labour could aut 
At all periods of his life Johnſon uſed to talk on 
temptuouſly of players; but in this work he þ 


haps, there was formerly too much reaſon frog 


in that profeſſion. It is but juſtice to add, tha 
our own time ſuch a change has taken place, th 
there is no longer room for fuch an unfayounl 
diſtinction. 
His ſchoolſellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, u 
me a pleaſant anecdote of Johnſon's triumphin 
over his pupil David Garrick. When that gr 
actor had played fome little time at Good] 
fields, Johnſon and Taylor went to ſee him pt 
form, and afterwards paſſed the evening a 
tavern with him and old Giffard, Johnſon, v 
was ever depreciating ſtage-players, after cenſun 
ſome miſtakes in emphaſis which Gartick 
committed in the courſe of that night's a 
ſaid © the players, Sir, have got a kind:of 8 
with which they run on, without any regard el 
to accent or emphaſis.” Both Garrick and Gill 
were offended at this ſarcaſm, and endeavour 
refute it; upon which Johnſon rejoined, N 
now, I'll give you ſomething to f. * es 


. 


Pa. JOHNSON: 


147: 
| ou are little acquainted, and then we ſhall ſee how: 174. 
ring ſt my obſervation is. That ſhall be the criterion. ow. 208... 
et me hear you repeat the ninth Commandment, I 
lin Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy 
Wu eigtbour.“ Both tried at it, faid Dr. Taylor, 


d both miſtook the emphaſis, which ſhould be 
pon not and falſe witneſs. Johnſon put them right, 
d enjoyed his victory with great glee, | 
His © Life of Savage” was no ſooner publiſhed, 
jan the following Kberal praiſe was given to it, 
« The Champion,” a periodical paper: * This 


ſt and well written a piece as of its kind T ever 


certainly ſtands very little in need of this recom- 
endation. As to the hiſtory of the unfortunate 
rſon, whoſe memoirs compoſe this work, it is 
rtainly penned with equal accuracy and ſpirit, 
which I ami ſo much the better judge, as I 
ow many of the facts mentioned to be ſtrictly 
e, and very fairly related. Beſides, it is not 
ly the ſtory of Mr. Savage, but innumerable 


inſtructive and valuable performance, The 
hour s obſeryations are ſhorr, ſignificant, and 
t, as his narrative is remarkably ſmooth and 


haſis ſhould be equally upon ſhalt and not, as both concur to 
the negative injunction; and falſe avitneſs, like the other 


Jar emphaſis, but only be diſtinctly enunciated. 
E receſſes 


» 


zmphlet is, without flattery to its authour, as 


; ſo that at the ſame time that it highly deſerves, 


dents relating to other perſons, and other affairs, 
ich renders this a very amuling, and, withal, a 


I diſpoſed. His reflections open to all the 


prohibited in the Decalogue, ſhould not be marked by any 


I ſuſpect Dr. Taylor was inaccurate in this 8 The 
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receſſes of the human heart; and, in a word, 
more juſt or pleaſant, a more engaging or 
more improving treatiſe, on all the excellendy 
and defects of human nature, is ſcarce to 
found in our own, or, perhaps, any other hy 
guage*.” | 1 = 
Johnſon's partiality for Savage made him en 
tain no doubt of his ſtory, however extraording 
and improbable. It never occurred to him 
queſtion his being the ſon of the Counteſs of Mu 
clesfield, of whoſe unrelenting barbarity he if 
loudly complained, and the particulars of w 
are related in ſo ſtrong and affecting a manner} 
Johnſon's life of him. Johnſon was certainly wil 
warranted in publiſhing his narrative, he 
offenſive it might be to the lady and her relating 
becauſe her alledged unnatural and cruel condi 
to her ſon, and ſhameful avowal of guilt, wi 
ſtated in a life of Savage now lying before 1 
which came out ſo early as 1727, and no attif 
had been made to confute it, or to puniſh the i 
thour or printer as a libeller : but, for the hon 
of human nature, we ſhould be glad to find 
ſhocking tale not true; and, from a reſpeci 
gentleman* connected with the lady's family 
have received ſuch information and remark, 
joined to my own inquiries, will, I think, te 


This character of the Life of Savage was not writttl 
Fielding as has been ſuppoſed, but moſt probably by Ralph, 
as appears from the minutes of the partners of The Chan 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Reed of Staple Inn, ſucceeded Hal 
in his ſhare of the paper, before the date of that eulogium. 
5 The late Francis Cockayne Cuft, Eſq. one of Hu M 
Counſel learned in the law. 
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Nd; 4 aſt ſomewhat doubtful, eſpecially when we 1744. | 
a * that it muſt have . che | 
e erſon himſelf who went by the name of Richard 
avage. 
If the maxim fal lum in uno, falſum in omnibus, 
ere to be received without qualification, the cre- 
eum it of Savage's narrative, as conveyed to us, would 
- annihilated ; for it contains ſome aſſertions 
um nich, beyond a queſtion, are not true. 
1. In order to induce a belief that Earl Rivers, 
account of a criminal connection with whom, 
ay Macclesfield is ſaid to have been divorced 
nner] m her huſband, by Act of Parliament®, had a 
SE culiar anxiety about the child which ſhe bore to 
m, it is alledged, that his Lordſhip gave him his 
n name, and had it duly recorded in the regiſter 
don St. Andrew's Holborn. I have carefully inſpected 
t rcgifter, but no ſuch entry is to be found. 
we . It is ſtated, that Lady Macclesfield having 
ed for ſome time upon very uneaſy terms with 
my = huſband, thought a publick confeſſion of 
e bon oltery the moſt obvious and expeditious method 
nd obtaining her liberty ;” and Johnſon, aſſuming 
fad fo be true, ſtigmatiſes her with indignation, as 
fam be wretch who had, without ſcruple, proclaimed 
n {cli an adultereſs.” But I have peruſed the 
urnals of both houſes of Parliament at the period 
her divorce, and there find it authentically 
t une erained, that fo far from voluntarily ſubmitting 
rad che ignominious charge of adultery, ſhe made 
"14 f. enuous defence by her Counſel ; the bill hav- 
deen firſt moved 1 5th January, 1697, in the 
duſe of Lords, and proceeded on, (with various 
6 1697. 
WE applications 
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as an aggravation of Lady Macclesfield's unnuti 


x5th, on which day, after a full examination 


it was reported without amendments, 1 


crime of which ſhe was accuſed, cannot be demi 


that her fon by him was dead. When 10 


| Johnſon wrote, was her ſon; or ſhall we not n 
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applications for. time to bring up witneſſe; a 
diſtance, &c.) at intervals, till the 3d of May 
when it paſſed. It was brought to the Coming 
by a meſſage from the Lords, the th of Ma 
proceeded on the 7th, 1oth, 11th, 14th, u 


witneſſes on both ſides, and hearing of Cowl 


carried to the Lords, | 
That Lady Macclesfield was demi 00 


but the queſtion now is, whether the perſon call 
himſelf Richard Savage. was her ſon. | 
It has been ſaid, that when Earl Rivers u 


dying, and anxious to provide for all his nan 
children, he was informed by Lady Me 


ſhall we believe that this was a malignant lie, i 
vented by a mother to prevent her own child f 
receiving the bounty of his father, which was 
cordingly the conſequence, if the perſon whoſel 


believe that the perſon who then aſſumed the u 
of Richard Savage was an impoſtor, being 
reality the ſon of the ſhoe-maker, under vi 
wife's care Lady Macclesfield's child was plat 
that after the death of the real Richard Savagy, 
attempted to perſonate him, and that the in 
being known to Lady Macclesfield, he was tus 
fore repulſed by her with juſt reſentment. 4 

There is a ſtrong circumſtance in ſupport «fl 
laſt ſuppoſition, though it has been mentil 


conduct, and that is, her having preyented l 


Da. JOHNSON. 
obtaining the benefit of a legacy left to him 


ch a legacy left, his not being able to obtain 
ment of it, muſt be imputed to his conſciouſ- 
Is that he was not the real perſon, The juſt 
ference ſhould be, that by the death of Lady. 
lacclesfield's child before its god-mother, the 
Wozcy became lapſed, and therefore that Johnſon's 
| chard Savage was an impoſtor, If he had 3 
le to the legacy, he could not have found any 
ficulty in recovering it; for had the executors 
iſted his claim, the whole coſts, as well as the 
racy, muſt have been paid by them, if he had 
en the child to whom it was given. 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, 
deneſs, pride, meanneſs, and ferocity of his 
aratter*, concur in making it credible that he 
as fit to plan and carry on an ambitious and dar- 


ve not been wanting in higher ſpheres, in the 
ſtory of different countries, and have had a con- 
lerable degree of ſuccels. 

Vet, on the other hand, to the companion of 


ſohnſon's companion appears to have perſuaded that lofty- 
nded man, that he reſembled him in having a noble pride; for 
nſon, after painting in ſtrong colours the quarrel between 


"age, indeed, never ſuffered him to ſolicit a reconciliation x 
returned reproach for reproach, and inſult for inſult.” But 
reſpectable gentleman to whom I have alluded, has in his 
eſſion a letter from Savage, after Lord Tyrconnel had dif- 
ed him, addreſſed to the Reverend Mr. Gilbert, his Lord- 

ps Chaplain, in which he requeſts him, in the humbleſt many 
to repreſent his caſe to the Viſcount, | 


L4 Johnſon, 


g ſcheme of impoſture, ſimilar inſtances of which 


rd Tyrconnel and Savage, aſſerts that ** the ſpirit of Mr. 


Mrs. Lloyd his god - mother. For if there was jig 35 
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if 9 | 1744 Johnſon, (who through whatever medium he If 
16 Trat. 35, conveyed into this world, — be it ever ſo docs 
1 Wii o whom related, or by whom begot,” y c 
Welt unqueſtionably, a man of no common ens 
4008 | ments,) we muſt allow the weight of general oc 
11 pute as to his Status or parentage, though ill 1 
%% and ſuppoſing him to be an impoſtor, it ſeœi 
4183 ſtrange that Lord Tyrconnel, the nephew of Luger: 
10 Macclesfield, ſhould patroniſe him, and u 
| admit him as a gueſt in his family”. Laſth, nl 1 
muſt ever appear very ſuſpicious, that three r 
ferent accounts of the Life of Richard: Sang ry 
one publiſhed in * The Plain Dealer,” in Henn 
another in 1727, and another by the powerful pull - 
| Mz R =#+ 
7 Truſting to Savage's information, Johnſon repreſents th * 

unhappy man's being received as a companion by Lord Tyrai 
nel, and penſioned by his Lordſhip, as if poſteriour to Sang 
conviction and pardon. But I am aſſured, that Savage N jal 
received the voluntary bounty of Lord Tyrconnel, and had u 
diſmiſſed by him long before the murder was conimitted, s, 
that his Lordſhip was very inſtrumental in procuring dau 1 

pardon, by his interceſſion with the Queen, through 

Hertford, If, therefore, he had been deſirous of preventing V 
publication by Savage, he would have left him to his fate, I F 
deed I muſt obſerve, that although Johnſon mentions that la 
Tyrconnel's patronage of Savage was upon his promife n 
lay aſide his deſign of expoſing the cruelty of his mother,” . 
great biographer has forgotten that he himſelf has mentions. 
that Savages ſtory had been told feveral years before in © ee 
Plain Dealer,” from which he quotes this ſtrong ſaying of J 
generous Sir Richard Steele, that · the inhumanity af! 4: 
mother had given him a right to find every good man his fa ; 
At the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, that Lady id 
field and her relations might fill wiſh that her ſtory ſhould F 
be brought into more conſpicuous notice by the ſatirical pe A 
Savage, oft t 
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fohnſon, in 1744, and all of them while Lady 


ere attacks upon her, have been ſuffered to 


=. without any publick and effectual contra- 
ral ied ction. 
ilch ] have thus endeavoured to ſum up hs evidence 
ſen on the caſe, as fairly as I can; and the reſult 
{ Lane 5 to be, that the world muſt vibrate in a ſtate 
| ene uncertainty as to what was the truth. 


This digreffion, I truſt, will not be cenſured, as 
ee relates to a matter exceedingly curious, and 
Wy intimately connected with Johaſon, both as a. 
an and an authour*. 

He this year wrote the © Preface to the Har- 
n Miſcellany.*” The ſelection of the pam 
dents WS 'cts of which it was compoſed was made by 
.. olqdys, a man of eager curioſity and indefa- 
able diligence, who firſt exerted that ſpirit of 


| hal bal uiry into the literature of the old Engliſh wri- 
= by which the works of our great dramatick 


et have of late been ſo ſignally illuſtrated. p 


OE lis Maſon, after having forfeited the title of Lady Mac- 
eld by divorce, was married to Colonel Brett, and, it is 
, was well known in all the polite circles. Colley Cibber, 
informed, had ſo high an opinion of her taſte and judge- 
It as to genteel life and manners, that he ſubmitted every 
je of his «© Careleſs Huſband,” to Mrs. Brett's reviſal and 
ection, Colonel Brett was reported to be too free in his 
ntry with his Lady's maid. Mrs. Brett came into a room 
bi fad day in her own houſe, and found the Colonel and her maid 


3 der huſband's neck, which was a ſufficient proof that fhe 
4 aiſcovered his intrigue ; but ſhe never at any time took 
ce of it to him. This incident, as I am told, gave occa- 
* the well wrought ſcene of Sir Charles and Lady Eaſy 

ging, 

In 


faſt aſſeep in» two chairs. She tied a white handkerchief 


* 


Tacclesfield was alive, ſhould, notwithſtanding the = 


. 4 — — — 
— — 
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1745- In 1745 he publiſhed a pamplilet _ 
Gb. e Miſcellaneous Obſervations on the Trageh@ 
Macbeth, with Remarks on Sir T. H's (Sir Tu 

mas Hanmer's) Edition of Shakſpeare.“ Jy 

which he affixed, propoſals for a new edition i 

that poet. 

As we do not trace any thing elſe publiſie þ 

him during the courſe of this year, we may cx 

jecture that he was occupied entirely with that wal 

But the little encouragement which was given) 

the publick to his anonymous propoſals for tþ 
execution of a taſk which Warburton was know 

to have undertaken, probably damped his arday 

His pamphlet, however, was highly elteems 

and was fortunate enough to obtain the approbatig 

even of the ſupercilious Warburton himſelf, » 

in the Preface to his Shakſpeare publiſhed 

years afterwards, thus mentioned it: * As toi 

thoſe things which have been publiſhed under i 

titles of Eſays, Remarks, Obſervations, Kc, 
Shakſpeare, if you except ſome critical notes 
Macbeth, given as a ſpecimen of a projected a 

tion, and written, as appears, by a man of pl 

and genius, the reſt are abſolutely below a {eng 

notice.” 

Of this wks diſtinction ſhewn to him 
Warburton, a very grateful rene 

ever entertained by Johnſon, who ſaid, 

' praiſed me at a time when praiſe was of 
| |} 1 to me.“ 14 a 
. Etat. 37. In 1746 it is probable that he was ſtill emp 
[88 upon his Shakſpeare, which perhaps he laid l 
. for a time, upon account of the high expect 
wal 
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ent bich were * of Warburton's edition of 1746. 
0j great poet. It is ſomewhat curious, that his 8 
| Etat. 37. 
I erary career appears to have been almoſt totally 
| pended in the years 1745 and 1746, thoſe years 


hich were marked by a civil war in Great-Britain, 
hen a raſh attempt was made to reſtore the 


ſhed U rouſe of Stuart to the throne, | That he had a 
ay co nderneſs for that unfortunate ' Houſe, is well 
at wlMnown ; and ſome may fancifully imagine, that 
ren N ympathetick anxiety impeded the exertion of his 

ellectual powers: but I am inclined to think, 


at he was, during this time, ſketching the out- 
es of his great philological work. 
None of his letters during thoſe years are extant, 
far as I can diſcover. This is much to be re- 
etted, It might afford ſome entertainment to 
> how he then expreſſed himſelf to his private 
ends, concerning State affairs. Dr. Adams in- 
rms me, that © at this time a favourite object 
ich he had in contemplation was The Life of 
notes M fred, in which, from the warmth with which 
ſpoke about it, he would, I believe, had he 
en maſter of his own will, have engaged him- 
h rather than on any other ſubject.“ 
In 1747 it is ſuppoſed that the Gentleman's tat. 38. 
agazine for May was enriched by him with five 
ort poetical pieces, diſtinguiſhed. by three aſte- 
ks. The firſt is a tranſlation, or rather a para- 
ae, of a, Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas 
anmer. Whether the Latin was his, or not, 
we never heard, though I ſhould think it pro- 
lad bly was, if it be certain that he wrote the Engliſh; 
pectin to which my only cauſe of doubt 1 is, that his 
| 2 ſighting. 
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- 1747- lighting character of Hanmer as an editor, in 
1 c Obſervations on Macbeth,” is very differ 
| from that in the Epitaph. It may be faid, oy 
there is the ſame contrariety between the chan 
in the Obſervations, and that in his own Pref 
to Shakſpeare; but a conſiderable time clayft 
between the one publication and the other, v 
the Obſervations and the Epitaph came c 
together. The others are, To Miſs . g 
her giving the Authour a gold and ſilk net 
Purſe of her own weaving; © Stella in no! 
<« The Winter's Walk;” «© An Ode;” and, 4 
Lyce, an elderly Lady.” I am not poſitive i 
all theſe were his productions; but as © The Wy 
ters Walk,” has never been controverted to 
his, and all of them have the ſame mark, 1 
reaſonable to conclude that they are all written) 
the fame hand. Yet to the Ode, in which 
find a paſſage very characteriſtick of him, beug 
learned deſcription of the gout, 
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there is the following note:“ The authour bemngl 

of the gout:” but Johnſon was not attacked ml 

that diſtemper till at a very late period of his 

May not this, however, be a poetical ficia 

Why may not a poet ſuppoſe himſelf to havel 

gout, as well as ſuppoſe himſelf to be in . 

of which we have innumerable inſtances, 

which has been admirably ridiculed by Jou 

in his “ Life of Cowley ?” I have alſo ſome di 
culty to believe that he could produce ſuch a gy 
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, in WS ;-1:c2i/s as appear in the verſes to Lyce, in 17%. 
5 ——— 
differ ich he claims for this ancient perſonage as good nt. 38. 
id, ght to be aſſimilated to heaven, as nymphs 


om other poets have flattered; he therefore 
oically aſcribes to her the attributes ot the iy, 


clan (ch ſtanzas as this: 
ne > « Her teeth the night with — dies, 
—, 0 oe She's ftarr'd with pimples o'er; | 
* « Her tongue like nimble lightning plies, 
urning « And can with thunder roar.” 
I So n advanced age he could condeſcend 
he Wy trile in namby-pamby rhymes to pleaſe Mrs, 


rale and her daughter, he may have, in his 
ler years, compoſed ſuch a piece as this. 5 
rine WT: is remarkable, that in this firſt edition of 
he Winter's Walk,” the concluding line. is 


Inted; for in ſubſequent editions after, praying 
Ila to © ſnatch him to her arms,” he lays, 


« And /vie/d me from the ills of life.” 
reas in the firſt edition it is 


© And z ide me from the abi of life.” 


| 4 | _— 
) have WY borrour at life in general is more conſonant with. 
in Wl nſon's habitual gloomy caſt of thought. 3 
aces, l have heard him repeat with great energy the 


Wing verſes, which appeared in the Gentle- 
ome Ans Magazine for April this year; but 1 havg 


authority to ſay they were his own. Indeed 


one 


ch more Johnſonian than it was afterwards | 


* 


— that © the word indifferently being uſed in the ſj 


they ſhould have been his compoſition, and be 
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one of the beſt criticks of our age ſuggeſts w mw. 


of without concern,” renders it improbable g 


alſo very unpoetical. 1 
anly 
« Oz Lord LovAT's Execution. Eng 
| Es 5 unriv 
© Pity'd by gentle minds KTL MAR NOR died; 4D. 
ce The brave, BALMERINO, were on thy fide; n, ofte 
« RADCLIFFE, unhappy in his crimes of you, iking 
cc Steady in what he ſtill miſtook for truth, en. rep 
ce Beheld his death fo decently unmov'd, bre 
« The /oft lamented, and the brave approv'd, aid eb 
« But Lovar's fate indifferently we view, tem 
ce True to no King, to no religion true: infer! 
« No fair forgets the ruin he has done; nk, ar 
« No child laments the Hrant of his fon; ick po 
ce No ory pities, thinking what he was; But th 
« No whig compaſſions, for he left the cauſe; en Jo 
« The brave regret not, for he was not brave; CTION 
« The honeſt mourn not, knowing him a km. ounce 
. | an or F 
3 Theſe verſes are ſomewhat too ſevere on the extraonli ow 
perſon who is the chief figure in them, for he was undoubtt bie 
brave. His pleaſantry during his ſolemn trial (in wich Wee 
the way, I have heard Mr. David Hume obſerve, that wel : 
one of the very few ſpeeches of Mr. Murray, now Earl of My frier 
field, authentically given) was very remarkable, When Fd a has by 
he had any queſtions to put to Sir Everard Fawkener, vf lich f 
one of the ſtrongeſt witneſſes againſt him, he anſwered, WW But har 
only wiſh him joy of his young wife.” And after a Indigna 
death in the horrible terms in caſes of treaſon was p Sublime 
upon him, and he was retiring from the bar, he faid F And wi 
you well, my Lords, we ſhall not all meet again in one n In glow 
He behaved with perfect compoſure at his execution, and6 


And Sh; 
out © Dulce et decorum eff pro patria mori. | 


. JOHNSON. MY 
This year his =” pupil and friend, David Gar- 1747- 
k, having become joint patentee and manager — 
Drury- lane theatre, Johnſon honoured his open- 
- of it with a Prologue,“ which for juſt and 
anly dramatick criticiſm, on the whole range of 
e Engliſh ſtage, as well as for poetical excellence ?, 
unrivalled. Like the celebrated Epilogue to 
e © Diſtrefled Mother,” it was, during the ſea- 
often called for by the audience. The moſt 
** and brilliant paſſages of it have been ſo 
en · repeated, and are ſo well recollected by all 
lovers of the drama and of poetry, that it 
ud be ſuperfluous to point them out. In the 
ntleman's Magazine for December this year, 
inſerted an « Ode on Winter, which is, I 
nx, an admirable ſpecimen of his genius for 
ick poetry. 
But the year 1747 is diſtinguiſhed as the ends 
en Johnſon's arduous and important work, his 
CTIONARY OF THERE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, was 
ounced to the world, by ne publication of its 
an or Proſpectus. 


ow long this immenſe widerakieg had a 
obj ect of his nnn I do not know. 


My friend, Mr. Courtenay, whoſe eulogy on } ohuſon s Latin 
try has been inſerted in this Work, is no leſs happy in praiſing | 
Engliſh poetry: | 

But hark, he lings ! the ſtrain ev'n Pope admires; . 

Indignant virtue her own bard inſpires. 

Sublime as Juvenal he pours, his lays, 

And with the Roman ſhares congenial praiſe := 

In glowing numbers now he fires the age, 

And en s ſun relumes the clouded ſtage. 


I once 
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: 2747-. TI once aſked him by what means he had: Ittand 
Fs. to that aſtoniſhing knowledge of our k 

which he was enabled to realiſe a deſign of fil 
extent, and accumulated difficulty. He told u 
that © it was not the effect of particular ſlug] 
but that it had grown up in his mind infenſibh 


1 have been informed by Mr. James Dodfley, , u 
ſeveral years before this period, when Johnlu ed! 
was one day ſitting in his brother Robert's H. 
he heard his brother ſuggeſt to him, that 4 N ſequi 
tionary of the Engliſh Language would be a wilfþ»ins 
that would be well received by the publick; t mul 
Fohnſon ſeemed at firſt to catch at the propoſii in 
but, after a pauſe, ſaid, in his abrupt det inicr! 
manner, I believe I ſhall not undertake eecte 

| That he, however, had beſtowed much th dſley 
| upon the ſubject, before he publiſhed his d C 
1 is evident from the enlarged, clear, and ac for 
views which it exhibits; and we find him men od! 
ö ing in that tract, that many of the writers w att 
teſtimonies were to be produced as author 

were ſelected by Pope, which proves that be **<? 

been furniſhed, probably by Mr. Robert Dod en 

with whatever hints that eminent poet had t is 

buted towards a great literary project, that h not 

been the ſubje& of important conſideration per 

former reign. ge ot 

The bookſellers who contracted with Job gethe 

fingle and unaided, for the execution of 2 un 

which in other countries has not been effected ¶ Nc in 

by the co-operating exertions of many, were i 

Robert Dodlley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Af |,” 

_ Millar, the two Meſſieurs Longman, _ ma 

6 ſl 
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fieurs Knapton. The price ſtipulated was 
een hundred and ſeventy-five pounds. 

The * Plan” was addreſſed to Philip Dormer, 
rl of Cheſterfield, then one of his Majeſty's 
incipal Secretaries of State, a nobleman who 


jo, upon being informed of the deſign, had ex- 
Md himſelf in terms very favourable to its ſuc- 
. There is, perhaps, in every thing of any 
ſequence, a ſecret hiſtory which it would be 
uſing to know, could we have it authentically 


yin which the Plan of my Dictionary came to 
inſcribed to Lord Cheſterfield, was this: I had 
lected to write it by the time appointed. 
alley ſuggeſted a deſire to have it addreſſed to 
rd Cheſterfield. I laid hold of this as a pre- 
t for delay, that it might be better done, and 
Dodſley have his defire. ] faid to my friend, 
Bathurſt, © Now if any good comes of my 
Ireſſing to Lord Cheſterfield, it will be aſcribed 
deep policy, when, in fact, it was only a 
a excuſe for lazineſs.” _ | 

t is worthy of obſervation, that the Plan” 
not only the ſubſtantial merit of comprehen- 
perſpicuity, and preciſion, but that the lan- 
ge of it is unexceptionably excellent, it being 
gether free from that inflation of ſtyle, and 
e uncommon but apt and energetick words, 
ch in ſome of his writings have been cenfured 


EF 
= 22, 1777, going from Aſhbourne in Derbyſhire, 
m, 


or. J. NM with 


very ambitious of literary diſtinction, and 


municated. Johnſon told me?, © Sir, the 
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with more petulance than juſtice ; and neyery 
there a more dignified ſtrain of compliment, f 
that in which he courts the attention of one x 
he had been perſuaded to believe would. * 
ſpectable patron. | 

« With regard to queſtions of purity or q 
priety, (ſays he) I was once in doubt whethe 
ſhould not attribute to myſelf too much in 


tempting to decide them, and whether my prony 
was to extend beyond the propoſition of the qu 


tion, and the diſplay of the fuffrages on each fi 
but 1 have been fince determined by your Ia 
ſhip's opinion, to interpoſe my own judgems 
and ſhall therefore endeavour to fupport 
appears to me moſt conſonant to grammar 
reaſon. Auſonius thought that modeſty fork 
him to plead inability for a taſk to which * 
had 82 him equal: 


Cur me poſſe negem poſſe quod ille putat? 


And I may hope, my Lord, that ſince you, wi 
authority in our language is ſo generally ach 5 
ledged, have commiſſioned me to declare M heſt: 
opinion, I ſhall be conſidered as exerciſing d! 


of vicarious juriſdiction, and that the power have 
might have been denied to my own claim an p 
be readily allowed me as the delegate 1 
Lordſhip.“ he arg 

This paſſage proves, that Johnſon's add love 
his © Plan” to Lord Cheſterfield was not Mut th 


in conſequence of the reſylt of a report by l 
of Dodſley, that the Earl favoured the de 


wre 
hate! 
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but that there had been a particular communi- 
ation with his Lordſhip concerning it. Dr. Tay- 
or told me, that Johnſon ſent his © Plan” to him 
manuſcript, for his peruſal; and that when ir 
vas lying upon his table, Mr. William Whitehead 
appened to pay him a viſit, and being ſhewn it, 
vas highly pleaſed with ſuch parts of it as he had 
ime to read, and begged to take it home with 
im, which he was allowed to do; that from him 
t got into the hands of a noble Lord, who 
aried it to Lord Cheſterfield, When Taylor 
bſerved this might be an advantage, Johnſon 
plied, “ No, Sir; it would have come out with 
ore bloom, if it had not been ſeen before by 
Wi body.” 

The opinion conceived of it by another noble 
uthour, appears from the following extract of a 
etter from the Earl of Orrery to Dr. Birch: 


C Caledon, Dec. 30, 1747.” 


« [ HAVE juſt now ſeen the ſpecimen of 
ca r. Johnſon's Dictionary, addreſſed to Lord 
me beſterfield. 1 am much pleaſed with the plan, 
al think the ſpecimen is one of the beſt that 
have ever read. Moſt ſpecimens diſguſt, rather 
an, ran prejudice us in favour of the work to follow; 
ut the language of Mr. Johnſon's is good, and 
he arguments are properly and modeſtly expreſſed. 
owever, ſome expreſſions may be cavilled at, 
ut they are trifles. I'll mention one. The barren 
by 0zurel. The laurel js not barren, in any ſenſe 
e Co latcver; it bears fruits and flowers. Sed ha ſunt 
ES ' 1 


prior Lexicographers; and no doubt Johnſon 
wiſe to avail himſelf of them, ſo far as they vil 
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nugæ, and I have great expectations from the pe 
" formance#.” 

That he was fully aware of the arduous Natur 
of the undertaking, he acknowledges; and ſhem 
himſelf perfectly ſenſible of it in the concluſion 
his „ Plan;” but he had a noble conſciouſhek d 
his own abilities, which enabled him to go on with 
undaunted ſpirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day buſy at his Die 
tionary, when the following dialogue enſue 
c ADaMs. This is a great work, Sir. How 
you to get all the etymologies? Jonnson, Why 
Sir, here is a ſhelf with Junius, and Skinner, a 
others; and there is a Welch gentleman who hu 
publiſhed a collection of Welch proverbs, nh 
will help me with the Welch. Apams. But, $i 
how can you do this in three years? Jon, 
Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it in three year 
ApamMs. But the French Academy, which con 
of forty members, took forty years to compl 
their Dictionary. Joanson, Sir, thus it | 
This is the proportion. Let me ſee; forty time 
forty is ſixteen hundred. As three to ſixteen hu 
dred, ſo is the proportion of an Engliſhman to 
Frenchman.” With ſo much eaſe and pleaſant 

could he talk of that prodigious labour which 
had undertaken to execute. 

The publick has had, from another pen *, 2 U 
detail of what had been done in this countiy8 


+ Birch. MSS. Brit. Muf. 4303. 
s See Sir John Hawkins's Life of Johnſon, 
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ut the learned, yet judicious reſearch of etymo- 
gy, the various, yet accurate diſplay of defini- 
on, and the rich collection of authorities, were 
eferved for the ſuperior mind of our great philo- 
giſt, For the mechanical part, he employed, 
she told me, ſix amanuenſes ; and let it be re- 
membered by the natives of North-Britain, to 
hom he is ſuppoſed to have been ſo hoſtile, that 
ve of them were of that country. There were 
ro Meſſieurs Macbean ; Mr. Shiels, the writer of 
he Lives of the Poets to which the name of Cib- 
er is affixed ; Mr. Stewart, ſon of Mr. George 
tewart, bookſeller at Edinburgh; and a Mr. 
laitland. The ſixth of theſe humble aſſiſtants 
1s Mr. Peyton, who, I believe, taught French, 
nd publiſhed ſome elementary tracts. | 
To all theſe painful labourers, Johnſon ſhewed 
never-ceaſing kindneſs, ſs far as they ſtood in 
ed of it. The elder Mr. Macbean had after- 
ads the honour of being Librarian to Archibald, 
Juke of Argyle, for many years, but was left 
thout a ſhilling. Johnſon wrote for him a Pre- 
ce to, © A Syſtem of ancient Geography ;” and, 
no {© favour of Lord Thurlow, got him admit- 
d a poor brother of the. Charterhouſe. For 
ch else, who died of a conſumption, he had much 

| dernefs; and it has been thought that ſome 
dice ſentences in the Lives of the Poets were 
pplied by him. Peyton, when reduced to penury, 
d frequent aid from the bounty of Johnſon, 


o at laſt was at the expence of burying both him 
u his wife. 
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While the Dictionary was going forward, Jou. 
fon lived part of the time in Holborn, pan i 
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Gough-ſquare, Fleet-ſtreet; and he had an upper C 
room fitted up like a counting-houſe for the pu Ml 
poſe, in which he gave to the copyiſts their ſeven] 8 
taſks. The words, partly taken from othe * 
dictionaries, and partly ſupplied by himſelf, hy: hi 
ing been firſt written down with ſpaces left beten b 
them, he delivered in writing their etymologie ls 
definitions, and various ſignifications. The ax 4 A 
thorities were copied from the books themſelny 4 
in which he had marked the paſſages with a black or 
lead pencil, the traces of which could eaſily h WM 
effaced. I have ſeen ſeveral of them, in whid 4 
that trouble had not been taken; fo that the "= 
were juſt as when uſed by the copyiſts. It ü Bar 
markable, that he was fo attentive in the chu M 
of the paſſages in which words were author , 
that one may read page after page of his Dictiom q 
with improvement and pleaſure ; and it ſhould ut e 
paſs unobſerved, that he has quoted no auf -. 
whote writings had a tendency to hurt ſound ri . 
gion and morality. 61 
The neceſſary expence of preparing a work * 
ſuch magnitude for the preſs, muſt have been cpr 
conſiderable deduction from the price ſtipulated imp 
be paid for the copy- right. I underſtand thati 

thing was allowed by the bookſellers on that u „ 
count; and I remember his telling me, tht | 
i 

large portion of it having, by miſtake, been mn. 
ten upon both fides of the paper, ſo as to ke Br af 
convenient for the compoſitor, it coſt him wund 
pounds to have it tranſcribed upon one ſide ol] Ta 


6 | ! 
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He is now to ws conſidered as © tugging at his 1748. 
oar,” as engaged in a ſteady continued courſe .of | 
occupation, ſufficient to employ all his time for 
ſome vears, and which was the beſt preventive of 
that conſtitutional melancholy which was ever 
Jurking about him, ready to trouble his quiet. But 
his enlarged and lively mind could not be fatisfied 
without more diverſity of employment, and the 
pleaſure of animated relaxation. He therefore not 


— — 
Etat. 39. 


ii only exerted his talents in occaſional compoſition 
2 very different from Lexicography, but formed a 


club in Ivy-lane, Paternoſter-row, with a view to 
enjoy literary diſcuſſion, and amuſe his evening 
hours. The members aſſociated with him in this 
: little ſociety were his beloved friend Dr. Richard 
zung Bathurſt, Mr. Hawkeſworth, afterwards well 
known by his writings, Mr. John Hawkins, an 
attorney, and a few others of different profeſſions. 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for May of this 
year he wrote a * Life of Roſcommon,*”” with 
Notes, which he afterwards much improved, in- 
cented the notes into text, and inſerted it amongſt 
his Lives of the Engliſh Poets. 

Mr, Dodſley this year brought out his PRE“ 
: beet cer0R, one of the moſt valuable books for the 
improvement of young minds that has appeared in 
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that u * He was afterwards for ſeveral years Chairman of the Mid- 

„ einer Juſtices, and upon occaſion of preſenting an addreſs to 

: the King, accepted the uſual offer of Knighthood. He is au- 
thour of A Hiſtory of Muſick,” in five volumes in quarto. 
br aſſiduous attendance upon Johnſon in his laſt illneſs, he ob- 
tained the office of one of his executors; in conſequence of which, 
Je och. the bookſcllers of London employed him to publiſh an edition of 
Dr, Johnſon' s Works, and to write his Life. 
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any language; and to this meritorious work Jou 
ſon furniſhed * The Preface,“ containing z 
general ſketch of the book, with a ſhort and pe. 
ſpicuous recommendation of each article; as al 
« The Viſion of Theodore the Hermit, -foundiy 
his Cell,“ a moſt beautiful allegory of humy 
life, under the figure of aſcending the mountain 
Exiſtence. The Biſhop: of Dromore heard I}, 
Johnſon ſay, that he thought this was the bel 
thing he ever wrote. 

In January, 1749, he publiſhed © THE Vm 
or HUMAN WISRESs, being the Tenth Satire d 
Juvenal imitated.“ He, I believe, compoſedy 
the preceding year”. Mrs. Johnſon, for the file 
of country air, had lodgings at Hampſtead, ul 
which he reſorted occaſionally, and there d 
greateſt part, if not the whole, of this I mitati 
was written. The fervid rapidity with which 
was produced, is ſcarcely credible. I have heal 
him ſay, that he compoſed ſeventy lines of it 
one day, without putting one of them u 
paper till they were finiſhed. I rememby 
when I once regretted to him that he had nl 
given us more of Juvenal's Satires, he {al 
he probably ſhould, give more, for he 
them all in his head; by which I underſtood, ug... 
he had the originals and correſpondent alla .. 


7 Sir John Hravkins, with ſolemn inaccuracy, repay N. 
this poem as a conſequence of the indifferent reception | 
tragedy. But the fact is, that the poem was publiſhed on the g Ter 
of January, and the tragedy was not acted till the 6th ae * 
February following. | | 


float . [ou 
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ating in his mind, which he could, when he 
eaſed, embody and render permanent without 
ch labour. Some of them, however, he ob- 
rved were too groſs for imitation. 

The profits of a ſingle poem, however excellent, 
pear to have been very ſmall in the laſt reign, 
mpared with what a publication of the ſame ſize 
; fince been known to yield. I have mentioned, 
on Johnſon's own authority, that for his London 
had only ten guineas; and now, after his fame 
xs eſtabliſhed, he got for his © Vanity of Hu- 
an wiſhes” but five guineas more, as is proved 
an authentick document in my poſſeſſion *, 

[t will be obſerved, that he reſerves to himſelf 
> right of printing one edition of this ſatire, 
ich was his practice upon occaſion of the ſale of 
his writings; it being his fixed intention to pub- 
at ſome period, for his own profit, a complete 
lection of his works. | 

His © Vanity of human Wiſhes” has leſs of 
mon life, but more of a philoſophick dignity 
n his © London.” More readers, therefore, 
be delighted with the pointed ſpirit of © Lon- 
„than with the profound reflection of © The 
ity of human Wiſhes.” Garrick, for inſtance, 
erved in his ſprightly manner, with more viva- 
than regard to juſt diſcrimination, as is uſual 


embt 
ad nd 
e {ai 
e 
d, u 
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repre 


** Nor. 25, 1748, I received of Mr. Dodſley fifteen gui- 


for which I aſſign to him the right of copy of an imitation 


on I e Tenth Satire of Juvenal, written by me; reſerving to 
6th 0! r the right of printing one edition. SAM. JOHNSON.” 
London, 29 June, 1786. A true copy, from the original 


Johnſon's hand-writing. Jas, DopsLET.“ 


Aoatil 
| with 


—— 


and in the King's Bench, till Biſhop Uſher, Dr. 
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with wits, When Johnſon lived much vich 
Herveys, and ſaw a good deal of what was pit 
in life, he wrote his © London,” which is ly 
and eaſy. When he became more retired, heoy 
us his © Vanity of human Wiſhes,” which z 
hard as Greek. Had he gone on to init 
another ſatire, it would have been as hard 
Hebrew?.” 


But “ The Vanity of human Wiſhes” i, | WI 
the opinion of the beſt judges, as high an <> aq 
of ethick poetry as any language can ſhey, "A 
inſtances of variety of diſappointment are ch C 
ſo judiciouſly, and painted ſo ſtrongly, that, 2 
moment they are read, they bring convicia A 
every thinking mind. That of the ſcholar N " 
have depreſſed the too ſanguine expeRation WM = 
many an ambitious ſtudent". That of the * 

a U 

9 From Mr. Langton. Saf 

In this poem one of the inſtances mentioned of unfon Th 
learned men is Lydiat: Im 

« Hear Lydiat's life, and Galileo's end.“ Sec 
The hiſtory of Lydiat being little known, the following Yet 
of him may be acceptable to many of my readers. It An. 
as 2 note in the Supplement to the Gentleman's Magni Por 
1748, in which ſome paſſages extracted from Johnſon's} 
were inſerted, and it ſhould have been added in the ſublt Ob 
editions.—** A very learned divine and mathematician For 
of New College, Oxon, and Rector of Okerton, near bu For 


He wrote, among many others, a Latin treatiſe * Dr 
celi, fc. in which he attacked the ſentiments of Scalift 


Ariſtotle, not bearing to hear it urged, hat ſome thing: 5 
in philoſophy and falſe in divinity. He made above 600 xn bi 
on the harmony of the Evangeliſts. Being unſucceſsful} IK 


liſhing his works, he lay in. the priſon of Bocardo at V 


ik Boſwell, and Dr. Pink, releaſed him by par { 


ny 
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zor, Charles of Sweden, is, I think, as highly 2749- 
ſhed a picture as can poſſibly be conceived. 2 
Were all the other excellencies of this poem 

.nihilated, it muſt ever have our grateful reverence 

om its noble concluſion; in which we are 

onfoled with the aſſurance that happineſs may be 

rained, if we © apply our hearts“ to piety : 


Where then ſhall hope and fear their objects find? 
Shall dull ſuſpenſe corrupt the ſtagnant mind? 
Muſt helpleſs man, in 1gnorance ſedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Shall no diſlike alarm, no wiſhes riſe, 

No cries attempt the mercy of the ſkies ? 
Enthuſiaſt, ceaſe ; petitions yet remain, 

Which heav'n may hear, nor deem religion vain, 
Still raiſe for good the ſupplicating voice, 

But leave to heaven the meaſure and the choice. 
Safe in his hand, whoſe eye diſcerns afar 

The ſecret ambuſh of a ſpecious pray'r ; 
Implore his aid, in his deciſions reſt, 

Secure whate'er he gives he gives the beſt. 

Let when the ſenſe of ſacred preſence fires, 

And ſtrong devotion to the ſkies aſpires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient paſſions, and a will reſign'd ; 

For love, which ſcarce collective man can fill, 
car d For patience ſovereign o'er tranſmuted ill; 


bts. He petitioned King Charles I. to be ſent into Ethiopia, 

to procure MSS. Having ſpoken in favour of monarchy 

l biltops, he was plundered by the parliament forces, and 

ice carried away priſoner from his rectory; and afterwards 

not a ſhirt to ſhift him 1 in three months, without he bor- 
ed it, and died very poor in 1646.” - 

or 
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yet caſt. 
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ce For faith, which panting for a nal ſeat, 


« Counts drach kind Nature's ſignal for retreat. Dr 
« Theſe goods for man the laws of heaven ordain, ee 
cc 'Theſe goods he grants, who grants the power of cou 
gain; tcal 
& With theſe celeſtial wiſdom calms the mind, he | 
« And makes the happineſs ſhe does not find.” janly 

ec: 

Garrick bein now veſted with theatrical po] en 
by being manager of Drury-lane theatre, ws :* 
kindly and generouſly made uſe of it to bring de 
Johnſon's tragedy, which had been long be a 
back for want of encouragement. But in Hera! 
benevolent purpoſe he met with no ſmall di alt 
culty from the temper of Johnſon, which cν p 


not brook that a drama which he had formed: c:: 
with much ſtudy, and had been obliged to ite 


more than the nine years of Horace, ſhould ben ni 
viſed and altered at the pleaſure of an actor. enge. 
Garrick knew well, that without ſome alteration . 
it would not be fit for the ſtage. A violent diu . 
having enſued between them, Garrick applied Wi ana 
the Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpoſe. Joa 
was at firſt very obſtinate. “ Sir, (ſaid he) M 3 
fellow wants me to make Mahomet run mad, H . 
he may have an opportunity of toſſing his hall =. 
and kicking his heels".” He was, however She 
laſt, with difficulty, prevailed on to comply w. wn 
| Garrick” s wiſhes, ſo as to allow of ſome change 1 Ne 
but ſtil} there were not enough. « Un 
h 6 Stu 
Mahomet was, in fact, played by Mr. Barry, and Den He 
by Mr. Garrick; but n, at this time the parts wer 4 2 


Jy 6« Ye | 
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Dr. Adams was preſent the firſt night of the re- 179. 
ſentation of IRENE, and gave me the following tat. 40. 
count: © Before the curtain drew up, there were 

tcalls whiſtling, which alarmed Johnſon's friends, 

ke Prologue, which was written by himſelf in a 

anly ſtrain, ſoothed the audience“, and the play 

ent off tolerably, till it came to the concluſion, 

hen Mrs. Pritchard, the heroine of the piece, 

vs to be ſtrangled upon the ſtage, and was to 

ak two lines with the bow- ſtring round her neck. 

he audience cried out Murder, murder.” She 

eral times attempted to ſpeak ; but in vain. 

t laſt ſhe was obliged to go off the ſtage alive.“ 

his paſſage was afterwards ſtruck out, and ſhe 

vs carried off to be put to death behind the ſcenes, 

the play now has it. The Epilogue, as John- 

n informed me, was written by Sir William 

onge. I know not how his play came to be thus 


F 


The expreſſion uſed by Dr. Adams was ſoothed.” I 
uld rather think the audience was awed by the ee, 
it and dignity of the following lines: 


ge this at leaſt his praiſe, be this his pride, 

*« T9 force applauſe no modern arts are tried: 

* Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 

; hand He bids no trumpet quell the fatal ſound; 

ver, Should welcome ſleep relieve the weary wit, 
„He rolls no thunders o'er the drowſy pit; 

; No ſnares to captivate the judgement ſpreads, 
ange Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 
Unmov'd, though witlings ſneer and rivals rail, 

* dtudious to pleaſe, yet not aſhamed to fail, 

Demenz die ſcorns the meck addreſs, the ſuppliant ſtrain, 
; were With merit needleſs, and without it vain ; 

* In Reaſon, Nature, Truth, he dares to truſt ; 

* Ye fops be ſilent, and ye wits be juſt * 


graced 
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would © turn out a fine tragedy-writer,” 
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graced by the pen of a perſon then ſo eminem 
the political world. 

Notwithſtanding all the ſupport of fuch ys 
formers as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, NM 
Pritchard, and every advantage of dreſs and dec 
ration, the tragedy of Irene did not pleaſe the py 
lick. Mr. Garrick's zeal carried it through þ 
nine nights, ſo that the authour had his three night 
profits; and from a receipt ſigned by him, 1 
in the hands of Mr. James Dodſley, it appears 
his friend Mr. Robert Dodſley, gave him one lu 
dred pounds for the copy, with his uſual reſe 
tion of the right of one edition. ö 

IRENE, conſidered as a poem, is intitled tot 
praiſe of ſuperiour excellence. Analyſed into pa 
it will furniſh a rich ſtore of noble ſentiments | 
imagery, and beautiful language; but it i; d 
cient in pathos, in that delicate power of toudli 
the human feelings, which is the principal end 
the drama. Indeed Garrick has complainel 
me, that Johnſon not only had not the faculy 
producing the impreſſions of tragedy, but tia 
had not the ſenſibility. to perceive them. 
great friend Mr. Walmſley's prediction, tht 


his 
me 
h 


therefore, ill-founded. Johnſon was wile enouy 
be convinced that he had not the talents necal 
to write ſucceſsfully for the ſtage, and never 
another attempt in that ſpecies of compoſition 


3 Aaron Hill (Vol. II. p. 355.) in a letter to Mi. 
gives the following account of Irene after having ſeen Il 
was at the anomalous Mr. Johnſon's benefit, and found i 
his proper repreſentative ; ſtrong ſenſe ungraced by {el 
decorum.“ 


0 
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When Rh 5 he felt upon the ill ſucceſs of 1749- 
Wi tragedy, he replied, © Like the Monument; Kut. 40. 
meaning that he continued firm and unmoved as 
hat column. And let it be remembered, as an 
admonition to the genus irritabile of dramatick 
riters, that this great man, inſtead of peeviſhly 
omplaining of the bad taſte of the town, ſub- 
ütted to its deciſion without a murmur. He 
ad, indeed, upon all occaſions, a great deference 
or the general opinion: *A man (ſaid he) who 
writes a book, thinks himſelf wiſer or wittier than 
he reſt of mankind; he ſuppoſes that he can in- 
ruct or amuſe them, and the publick ro whom 
e appeals, muſt, after all, be the judges of his 
retenſions.” 

On occaſion of his play being brought upon the 
F< Johnſon had a fancy that as a dramatick au- 
ooch our his dreſs ſhould be more gay than what he 
al en rdinarily wore ; he therefore appeared behind the 
w_ enes, and even in one of the ſide boxes, in a 
fach arlet waiſtcoat, with rich gold lace. His neceſ- 
ry attendance while his play was in rehearſal, and 
uring its performance, brought him acquainted 
th many of the performers of both ſexes, which 
oduced a more favourable opinion of their pro- 
ſion than he had harſhly expreſſed in his Life of 
avage, With ſome of them he kept up an ac- 
aintance as long as he and they lived, and was 
fer ready to ſhew them acts of kindneſs. He 
r a conſiderable time uſed to frequent the Green 
om, and ſeemed to take delight in diſſipating 
S gloom, by mixing in the fprightly chit-chat of 
e motley circle then to be found there. Mr. 
| David 
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1749. David Hume related to me from Mr. Garrick, 
— — 


FTtat. 40. 


Etat. 41. 


of a vehicle of licentious tales, The Ramblel 


following account of its getting this name: * Wh 
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that Johnſon at laſt denied himſelf this amuſement 
from conſiderations of rigid virtue; ſaying, 4H 
come no more behind your en David; fy 
the ſilk ſtockings and white boſoms of your «I 
excite my amorous propenſities.“ 


In 1750 he came forth in the character for vic 
he was eminently qualified, a majeſtick teache 
of moral and religious wiſdom. The vehidk 
which he choſe was that of a periodical pap 
which he knew had been, upon former occaſions 
employed with great ſucceſs. The Tatler, Spec 
tator, and Guardian, were the laſt of the kid 
publiſhed in England, which had ſtood the teſt 
a long trial; and ſuch an interval had now elapke 
ſince their publication, as made him juſtly think 
that, to many of his readers, this form of inſtruc 
tion would, in ſome degree, have the advantage 
novelty. A few days before the firſt of his Elly 
came out, there ſtarted another competitor 
fame in the ſame form, under the title of © Tit 
Tatler Revived,” which I believe was © born if 
to die.” Johnſon was, I think, not very hapyf 
in the choice of his title, The Rambler,” whit 
certainly is not ſuited to a ſeries of grave Meeri. 
moral diſcourſes ; which the Italians have literal " * 
but ludicrouſly, tranſlated by I Vagabondo; i * 
which has been lately aſſumed as the denominati 


ec 
& | 
lit th 
ch the 


muſt be done, Sir, will be done. When | vw... or 
begin publiſhing that paper, I was at a lols r fryer 


Magazine.” He gave Sir Joſhua Reynolds 8 


Ver, 
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ame it. I fat down at night upon my bedſide, 
and reſolved that I would not go to ſleep till 1 had 
ed its title. The Rambler ſeemed the beſt that 
curred, and I took it*, 

With what devout and conſcientious iti 
his paper was undertaken, is evidenced by the 
99" prayer, which he compoſed and — 
on the occaſion : * Almighty Gop, the give 

N all good things, without whoſe help all hour 
> ineffectual, and without whoſe grace all wiſdom 
folly ; grant, I beſeech Thee, that in this under- 
king thy Holy Spirit may not be with-held from 
e, but that 1 may promote thy glory, and the 
lation of myſelf and others: grant this, O 
ob, for the ſake of thy ſon IxEsus CHRIST. 
men*;” 

The firſt paper of the Rambley was publiſhed 
Tueſday the 20th of March, 17 50; and its 
thour was enabled to continue it; without inter- 
ption, every Tueſday and Friday; till Saturday 
e17th of March, 17 52, on which day it cloſed. 
Ihis is a ſtrong confirmation of the truth of a re- 


[ have heard Dr. Warton mention, that he was at Mr. Robert 

iſley's with the late Mr. Moore; and ſeveral of his friends, 

idering what ſhould be the name of the periodical paper 

| ich Moore had undettaken; © Garrick propoſed the Sallad, 
ich, by a curious coincidence; was — GO to him» 

0; by Goldſmith | 

Ninabl 


ambler 
olds d 


% Our Garrick's a ſallad, for in hini we der 
* Oil, vinegar, ſugar, and ſaltneſs agree !” 


lift the company having ſeparated, without any thing of 


« WH 
* ch they approved haviog been offered, — himſelf 
| 15 er of 77. World. 


Joſs 00 Prajers and Meditations, p. 9. 


— 
Etat. 41. 
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been laboured with all the ſlow attention of lit 
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mark of his, which I have had occaſion to quot 
elſewhere *, that « a man may write ; at any. tine 
if he will ſet himſelf doggedly t to it; for, Noth 
ſtanding his conſtitutional indolence, his deprelin 
of ſpirits, and his labour. in carrying 8 Die 
tionary, he anſwered the ſtated calls of the pic 
twice a week from the ſtores of his mind, 90 
all that time; having received no aſſiſtance, « ec 
four billets in No. 10 by. Miſs Mulſo, now Mn 
Chapone ; No. 30, by Mrs. Catharine Talby 
No. 97, by Mr. Samuel Richardſon, whom þ 
deſcribes i in an introductory note as * An authy 
who has enlarged the knowledge of human nau 
and taught the paſſions to move at the commun. 
virtue;”” and Numbers 44 and 100, by Mn 
Elizabeth Carter. 

Poſterity will be aſtoniſhed when they are tol 
upon the authority of Johnſon himſelf, that maj 


of theſe diſcourſes, which we ſhould ſuppoſe hd ap 


ater 

Sir 
ccaſi 
a ung 


Adil 


To 
and 


cven 


leiſure, were written in haſte as the moment preſſ 
without even being read over by him before th 
were printed. It can be accounted for only in 
way; that by reading and meditation, and a \ 
cloſe inſpection of life, he had accurnilunl 
great fund of miſcellaneous knowledge, wid e Sp 
by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was pa 
ready at his call, and which he had conſtant edle 
cuſtomed himſelf to clothe in the moſt apt i , cl 
energetick expreſſion. Sir Joſhua Reynolds a E of 
aſked him by what means he had atrained erf 


5 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 28. 
extraodi 


Da. JOHNSON. 
extraordinary accuracy and flow of language. He 


ompany ; to impart whatever he knew in the 
moſt forcible language he could put it in; and that 
oy conſtant practice, and never ſuffering any care- 
leſs expreſſions to eſcape him, or attempting to 
eliver his thoughts without arranging them in 
the cleareſt manner, it became habitual to him. 

Yet he was not altogether unprepared as a 
periodical writer; for I have in my Poſſeſſion a 
mall duodecimo volume, in which he has written, 
n the form of Mr. Locke's Common- Place Book, 
variety of hints for eſſays on different ſubjects. 
He has marked upon the firſt blank leaf of it, 
To the 128th page, collections for the RaMBLER * 
ind in another place, * «In fifty- two there were 
eventeen provided; in g7—21; in 190—25.“ 
At a ſubſequent period (probably after the work 
as finiſhed) he added, © In all, taken of provided 


aterials, 30.“ 


sir Jokn Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all 
in ccaftons, tells us, that *“ this method of accumu- 
ting intelligence had been practiſed by Mr. 
dditon, and is humourouſly deſcribed in one of 
e Spectators, wherein he feigns to have dropped 


edley of broken ſentences and looſe hints, which 
WT: (cis us he had collected, and meant to make 
14s 0 ſe of. Much of the ſame kind is Johnſon's 
adverſaria®,” But the truth i is, that there is no 


* Hawkins's Life of Johnſon, p. 268. 
un N 2 reſemblance 
a0 0h 


% 


told him, that he had early laid it down as a fixed 
e to do his beſt on every occaſion, and in every 


is paper of notanda, conſiſting of a diverting 
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_ enameled before him, as a diftant proſpect 
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reſemblance at all between them. Addiſon's g 
was a fiction, in which unconnected fragment 
his lucubrations were purpoſely jumbled topether, 
in as odd a manner as he could, in order to 
duce a laughable effect. Whereas Johnſon's abbr, 
viations are all diſtinct, and applicable to ad 
ſubject of which the head is mentioned. 

For inſtance, there is the following ſpecimen: 


Youth's Entry, &c. 


«© Baxter's account of things in which he lu 
changed his mind as he grew up. Volumina 
No wonder.—If every man was to tel, 
mark, on how many ſubjects he has changed 
would make vols. but the changes not ag 
obſerved by mans ſelf.—From pleaſure to by 
LBA. ingſs] to quiet; from thoughtfulneſs to ret 
to piety; from diſſipation to domeſtic. by imp 
cept. gradat. but the change is certain. Dial 
progredi, progreſſ. eſſe conſpicimus. Look bu 
conſider what was thought at ſome diſt. period, 

% Hope predom. in youth. Mind not willing) 
#ulges unpleaſing thoughts, The world lies 


gilt“; —inequalities only found by coming t0 
Love is to be all joy—children excellent—Fant 
be conſtant=<careſſes of the great—applaule 
the learned—ſmiles of Beauty. 

&« Fear of diſerace—Baſhfulneſs=Finds thing 
leſs importance. Miſcarriages forgot like e 
lencies ; if remembered, of no import. L 


7 This moſt beautiful image of the encharfting deu 
Fouthful proſpect has not been uſed in any of Johnſon's cl 
| + 


Dz. JOHNSON. 19x 
linking into negligence of reputation. Left the 178. 
ar of diſgrace deſtroy activity. | S 
« Confidence in himſelf. Long tract of life before 

in. No thought of ſickneſs. —Embarraſment 

f affairs Diſtraction of family.—Publick cala- 

ities No ſenſe of the prevalence of bad 

abits. —Negligent of time ready to undertakes 

areleſs to purſue—all changed by time, 

« Confident of others unſuſpecting as unexpe- 
enced—imagining himſelf ſecure againſt neglect, 

yer imagines they will venture to treat him ill. 

eady to truſt ; expecting to be truſted, Con- 

inced by time of the ſelfiſhneſs, the meanneſs, 

e cowardice, the treachery of men. 

« Youth ambitious, as thinking honours eaſy 

be had, 

« Different kinds of praiſe purſued at different 

riods, Of the gay in youth, dang. hurt, &c. 

ſpiſed. 


« Of the fancy in manhood, Ambit.—ſtocks—. 
roains, —Of the wiſe and ſober in old age 
iouſneſs — formality maxims, but general 
y of the rich, otherwiſe age is happy —but at 
every thing referred to riches—no having fame, 
nour, influence, without, ſubjection to ee 

« Horace, 


* Hard it would be if men entered life with the 
Wie views with which they leave it, or left as 
ty enter it. No hope—no yndertaking—nq 
ard to beneyolence—no fear of diſgrace, 8&c. 


* Youth to be taught the piety of age age to 
an the honour of youth. 
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compliance. Superiority produces infolence a 
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This, it will be obſerved, is the ſketch'of Ne 
196 of the Rambler. I ſhall gratify my readey 
with another 3 8 


6e Confederacies difficult ; why, 


c Seldom in war a match for ſingle perſons 
nor in peace; therefore kings make at 
abſolute. Confederacies in learning—every ga 
work the work of one. Bray. Scholar's friend 
like ladies. Scribebamus, &c. Mart. The ayl 
of diſcord—the laurel of diſcord—the poyeryd 
criticiſm, Swift's opinion of the power of 
geniuſes united. That union ſcarce poſſible, f 
remarks juſt ;—man a focial, not ſteady mam 
Drawn to man by words, repelled by paſſin 
Orb drawn by attraction rep. [repelled] by 
tifrugal. | 
« Common danger unites by cruſkigh id 
paſſions—but they return. Equality hind 


envy. Too much regard in each to 
tereſt too little. 
« The miſchiefs of private and endif 
ſocieties—the fitneſs of ſocial attraction diff 
through the whole. The miſchiefs of too pl 
love 'of our country. Contraction of moral 
ties PiN . 
" Every man moves upon his own center, 
therefore repels others from too near a coll. R 
though he may comply with ſome general laws, 
* Of confederacy with ſuperiours, eve 
knows the inconvenience, With equab, 
authoriq 


. JOHNSON. 

athority every man his own opinion—his g own 
tereſt. 

« Man and wake hardly united; —ſcarce ever withs. 
ut children. Computation, if two to one apainſt 
o, how many againſt five! > "If confederacies 
here caſy—uſcleſs;—many oppreſſes many. —If 
olſible only to ſome, dangerous. Principum 
micitias.” 


Here we ſee the embryo. of No. 45 of the 
dventurer ; and it is a confirmation of what I 
ave mentioned, that the papers in that collection 
arked T. were written by Johnſbn. 

This ſcanty preparation of materials will not, 
owever, much diminiſh our wonder at the extra- 
rdinary fertility of his mind; for the proportion 
ſich they bear to the number of eſſays which He 
ote, is very ſmall; and it is remarkable, that 


s I» 


rich and as highly finiſhed, as'thoſe for which 
e hints were lying by him. It is alfo to be ob- 
ned, that the papers formed from his hints are 
orked up with ſuch ſtrength and elegance, that 
e almoſt loſe ſight of the hints, which become 
e 4 drops in the bucket.“ Indeed, in ſeveral 
ances, he has made a very | lender uſe of them, 
that many of them. remain ſtill unapplied”, 5 


Sir John Hawkins has ſelected from this little oollection of 


the Rambler,” But he has not been able to read the manuſcript 
unfly, Thus he writes, p. 266, * Sailors fate any man- 


very ; Whereas the original is ** Sailor's life my averſion. He 

il, WF + tranſcribed the unappropriated hints on Writers fur bread, 

0 f in 
4 


terials, what he calls the . Rudiments of two of the. papers 
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variety; and the grave and often ſolemn cat i 
thinking, which dittinguiſhed 1 it from other perink 


gain upon the world at large, that even in d; 
_ cloſing number the authour ſays, << I ben nem 


thing of the kind ever publiſhed i in this kingdad 


he was ſuppoſed fam? non fame ſcribere; and anothet in I 
Degentã de fate et aſfamẽ di argent, inſtead of Degouts di 


being written in an exceedingly ſmall hand, is indeed ven! 
to read; but it would have been better to have left wo 
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As the Rambler was entirely the work of a 
man, there was, of courle, ſuch a uniformity f 
its texture, as very much to exclude the cham( |; 


ical papers, made it, for ſome time, not gener 
liked. So ſlowly did this excellent work, of whid 
twelve editions have now iſſued from * "ref 


been much a favourite of the publick.” 
Yet, very ſoon after its commencement, hey 
were who felt and acknowledged its uncommi 
excellence. Verſes in its praiſe appeared in 
news-papers ; and the editor of the Gentle 
Magazine mentions, in October, his having 
ceived ſeveral letters to the ſame purpoſe fa Tal 
the learned. The Student, or Oxford a 
Cambridge Miſcellany,” in which Mr. Bom 
Thornton and Mr. Colman were the prin 
writers, deſcribes it as © a work that exceed 


ſome of the Spectators excepted,—if indeed ie 
may be excepted, And afterwards, © My 


in which he decyphers theſe notable paſſages, one in Latin, f 
non fame, inſtead of fami non fame ; ; Johnſon having u 
mind what Thuanus ſays of the learned German antiqui 
linguiſt, Xylander, who, he tells us, lived in ſuch porer 


(an old word for renommẽ ) et affame Sargent. The manu 


fo v write nonſenſe. 
pil 
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ublick OR: crown his ments, and may not 1550. 
e Engliſh, under the auſpicious reign of GroRGE | 
0 Second, neglect a man, who, had he lived in 
„ firſt century, would have been one af the 
reateſt favourites of Auousrus.“ This flattery + 
the monarch had no effect. It is too well known, 

lat the ſecond George never was an Auguſtus ro 
arning or genius. | 

Johnſon told me, with an amiable fondneſs, a 
te pleaſing circumſtance relative to this work, 

rs. Johnſon, in whoſe judgement and taſte he 

d great confidence, ſaid to him, after a few num- 

rs of the Rambler had come out, « I thought 

ry well of you before ; but I did not imagine you 
uld have written any thing equal to this,” Diſ- 

t praiſe, from whatever quarter, is not ſo de- 
phtful as that of a wife whom a man loves and 
tems. Her approbarion may be ſaid to © come 
me to his 20% m;“ and being ſo near, its effect 
moſt ſenſible and permanent. 

Mr. James Elphinſton, who has ſince publiſhed 
rious works, and who was ever eſteemed by 
hnſon as a worthy man, happened to be in 
otland while the Rambler was coming out in 
gle papers at London. With a laudable zeal 
once for the improvement of his countrymen, 


x 4, 


2 d the reputation of his friend, he ſuggeſted and 
"i che charge of an edition of thoſe Eſſays at 
cn e inburgh, which followed Pere the 


dndon publication ?, 


The ; 


It was executed in the printing-office of Sands, Morray, 
Cochran, with uncommon elegance, upon writing paper, 


i} 
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| k 1750. The following letter written at this ti 

bot Kar. 47. not dated, will ſhow how. much pleaſed Johnly 2 
| was with this publication, and what kindneſ al 
il regard he had for Mr. Elphinſton. 7 
T2; C 

if To Mr, James ELPHINSTON, _ # 
i i « DEAR Six, [No date.) ot t 

i « ] caxnorT but confeſs the failures of 1 
HM correſpondence, but hope the ſame regard vnd ag: 
/\f you expreſs for me on every other occaſion, MM 
| incline you to forgive me. I am often, ite 
10 often, ill; and, when I am well, am obliged Du; 
lt work: and, indeed, have never much uſed mii De 
a to punctuality. You are, however, not to mich 


Ll: unkind inferences, when I forbear to reply toyat 
kindneſs; for be aſſured, I never receive a {ett 
from you without great pleaſure, and a very wa 
ſenſe of your generoſity and friendſhip, whidl 
heartily blame myſelf for not cultivating with ma 
care. In this, as in many other caſes, I go vm 
in oppoſition to conviction; for I think Laird 
temporal good equally to be deſired with the egi 
and familiarity of worthy men. I hope ve bi 
be ſome time nearer to each other, and have a n 
ready way of pouring out our hearts. 
J am glad that you ſtill find encourat 


LY 


to proceed in your publication, and ſhall beg 


der | 


of a duodecimo fize, and with the greateſt correctneſs; 06: | 
Elphinſton enriched it with tranſlations of the motto. 
completed, it made eight handſome volumes. It is, wi 
tionably, the moſt accurate and beautiful edition of 4 wol 
and there being but a ſmall impreſſion, it is now became d 
and ſells at a very high price, 
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vour of ſix more volumes to add to my former 17. 
„when you can, with any convenience, ſend Tut. 41, 
em me. Pleaſe to preſent a ſet, in my name, 
\ Mr. Ruddiman', of whom, I hear, that his 
iminz is not his higheſt excellence. I have 
aſcribed the mottos, and returned them, I hope 
ot too late, of which I think many very happily 
rformed. Mr. Cave has put the laſt in the ul 
agazine, in which I think he did well. 1 beg of | 4 
ou to write ſoon, and to write often, and to 4 
rice long letters, which J hope in time to repay 
du; but you muſt be a patient creditor. I have, 
pwever, this of gratitude, that I think of you 
ith regard, when I do not, perhaps, give the 
roofs which I ought, of being, Sir, 
Lour moſt obliged and _ 

«{ Moſt humble ſervant, 

« SAM. JOHNSON,” 


Sc cM 


ny 
* 


This year he wrote to the ſame gentleman ano- 1 
ter letter, upon a mournful occcaſion. 1 


To Mr, JamEs ELPHINSTON; 


© Dear SIR, | September 25, 1750. 
«YOU have, as I find by every kind of 
dence, loſt an excellent mother; and I hope 
bu will not think me incapable of -partaking of 
ur grief. I have a mother, now eighty-two 


Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, the learned grammarian of Scot- I 
W, well known for his various excellent works, and for his 4 
curate editions of ſeveral authours. He was alſo a man of a | 
ſt worthy private character. His zeal for the Royal Houſe 
Stuart did not render him leſs eftimable in Dr. Johnſon's eye. 


years 


188 | THE: LIFE OF 
17539 years of age, whom, therefore, I muſt foon ! 
— 


Tut, 41. unleſs it pleaſe Gop that ſhe rather ſhould mon 
uk for me. I read the letters in which you relate yuy 
mother's death to Mrs. Strahan, and think! d 
myſelf honour, when I tell you that I read tha 
with tears; but tears are neither to you nor to f 
of any further uſe, when once the tribute of nat 
has been paid. The buſineſs of life ſummons 
away from uſeleſs grief, and calls us to the exe 


— 2 x” — — — — j — WTR”: Ox — 


[il of thoſe virtues of which we are lamenting Mn 
5 deprivation, The greateſt benefit which one ai ©* 
[il can confer upon another, is to guard, and er] b 
10 and elevate his virtues. This your mother x 

| | ſtill perform, if you diligently preſerve the meme 

. of her life, and of her death: a life, fo far x 

5 10 can learn, uſeful, wiſe, and innocent; and a de 

Fit reſigned, peaceful, and holy. I cannot fo x Th 
| 00 to mention, that neither reaſon nor rev on 
; N denies you to hope, that you may increaſe Wis ; 
11 haꝑpineſs by obeying her precepts; and that Mo 
0 | may in her preſent ſtate look with pleaſure 0 
Fa every act of virtue to which her inſtructions ap 
1 | ample have contributed. Whether this be Mind 
1 than a pleaſing dream, or a juſt opinion of 3 ac: 


us, when we conſider ourſelves as acting under! 
| eye of Gop: yet, ſurely, there is ſomething pk 
Fi ing in the belief, that our ſeparation from wh 
i whom we love is merely corporeal ; and it i 
1 be a great incitement to virtuous friendſhip, f 
Ki can be made probable, that that union that hl 
vi ceived the divine approbation ſhall continue! 
eternity. 


4 
; 
| rate ſpirits, is, indeed, of no great importance 


JOHNSON: 


« There 1s one expedient by which you may, 'in 

e degree, continue her preſence. If you write 
Wn minutely what you remember of her from 
ur earlieſt years, you will read it with great plea- 
e, and receive from it many hints of ſoothing 
Lolletion, when time ſhall remove her yet far- 
er from you, and your grief ſhall be matured 
veneration. To this, however painful for the 
eſent, I cannot but adviſe you, as to a ſource of 
mfort and ſatisfaction in the time to come; for 
comfort and all ſatisfaction is Benne wiſhed 
u by, dear Sir, 


« Your moſt obliged, we obedient, 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 
« SAM. JoHNSON.“ 


The Rambler has increaſed in fame as in age. 
jon after its firſt folio edition was concluded, it 
5 publiſhed in fix duodecimo volumes; and its 
thour lived to ſee ten numerous editions of tt 
London, beſide thoſe of Ireland and Scotland. 

s 0. profeſs my ſelf to have ever entertained a pro- 
nd veneration for the aſtoniſhing force and 


of! acity of mind, which the Rambler exhibits. 
ance at Johnſon had penetration enough to ſee; and 
nder king would not diſguiſe the general miſery of man 
Ng PA chis ſtate of being, may have given riſe to the 
mM Merfcial notion of his being too ſtern a philoſo- 
dit! r. Bnt men of reflection will be ſenſible that 
hip, H bas given a true repreſentation of human ex- 
t has ence, and that he has, at the ſame time, with 


generous benevolence, diſplayed every conſola- 


ariſing 


n which our ſtate affords us; not only thoſe 
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and indifference. He has every where inculay 
ſtudy, labour, and exertion. Nay, he has ſha 


petual complaints of evil, and awakening tg 


THE LIFE OF 


ariſing from the hopes of futurity, but ſuch s 
may be attained in the immediate progres thru 
life. He has not depreſſed the ſoul todeſpondag 


in a very odious light, a man whoſe practice i; 
go about darkening the views of others, by g 


conſiderations of danger and diſtreſs, which y 
for the moſt part, lulled into a quiet obi 
This he has done very ſtrongly in his character 
Suſpirius *, from which Goldſmith took that 
Croaker, in his comedy of The Good.. 
Man,” as Johnſon told me he a 
him, and which is, indeed, very obvious. 

To point out the numerous ſubjects which 
Rambler treats with a dignity and perſpicul 
which are there united in a manner which weh 
in vain look for any where elſe, would take upl 
large a portion of my book, and would, I U 
be ſuperfluous, conſidering how univerſally 
volumes are now diſſeminated. Even the m 
condenſed and brilliant ſentences which they q 
rain, and which have very properly been ſech 
under the name of « BraurTres®,” are of cl 


derable bulk. But I may ſhortly obſerve, 


* No. 55. | | 

3 Dr. Johnſon was gratified by ſceing this ſelection, and 
to Mr. Kearſley, bookſeller in Fleet-ſtreet, the following! 

„Mr. Johnſon ſends compliments to Mr, Kearſley, ud 
the favour of ſeeing him as ſoon as he can. Mr. Kean 
deſired to bring with him the laſt edition of what he has hol 
with the name of Beauties,” 


« May 20, 1782.“ 


Dez. JOHNSON. 

- Rambler furniſhes ſuch an aſſemblage of diſ- 
rſes on practical religion and moral duty, of 
ca] inveſtigations, and allegorical and oriental 
des, that no mind can be thought very deficient 
at has, by conſtant ſtudy and meditation, aſſimi- 


0 ed ro itſelf all that may be found there. No. 7, 
U ten in Paſſion-week on abſtraction and ſelf- 
J WW: mination, and No. 110, on penitence and the 
a. WE: ability of the Divine Nature, cannot be too 
Wn ex. No. 54, on the effet which the death 


a friend ſhould have upon us, though rather 
o diſpiriting, may be occaſionally very medicinal 
the mind. Every one muſt ſuppoſe the writer 
have been deeply impreſſed by a real ſcene; but 
told me that was not the caſe ; which ſhews how 
ll his fancy could conduct him to the © houſe of 
ourning.” Some of theſe more ſolemn papers, 
doubt not, particularly attracted the notice of 
. Young, the authour of The Night Thoughts,” 
whom my eſtimation is ſuch, as to reckon his 
plauſe an honour even to Johnſon. I have ſeen 
e volumes of Dr. Young's copy of the Ram- 
r, in which he has marked the paſſages which 
thought particularly excellent, by folding down 
orner of the page; and ſuch as he rated in a 
per- eminent degree, are marked by double folds. 
am ſorry that ſome of the volumes are loſt. 
Junſon was pleaſed when told of the minute atten- 
n with which Young had ſignified his approba- 
on of his Eſſays. | 

vill venture to ſay, that in no writings what- 
er can be found more bark and ſteel for the mind, 
| may uſe che expreſſion; more that can brace 
and 
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it, more than almoſt any body; and I have 


THE LIFE OF. 
and invigorate every manly and noble fenting 
No. 32 on patience, even under extreme mi 
is wonderfully lofty, and as much above the 
of ſtoiciſm, as the Sun of Revelation is bil 
than the twilight of Pagan philoſophy, I 
read the following ſentence without feeling i 
frame thrill: © I think there is ſome reaſon 
queſtioning whether the body and mind are n 
proportioned, that the one can bear all which 
be inflicted on the other; whether virtue ca 
ſtand its ground as long as life, and whethe 
ſoul well principled will not be ſooner ſepan 
than ſubdued.” 1 ä 

| Though inſtruction be the predomitiant p : 
of the Rambler, yet it is enlivened with a 0 
derable portion of amuſemetirt. Nothing ca 
more erroneous than the notion which ſome n 
ſons have entertained, that Johnſon was then 
tired authour, ignorant of the world; and, oft 
ſequence, that he wrote only from his imagin 
when he deſcribed characters and manner, | 
ſaid to me, that before he wrote that work, hel 
been © running about the world;“ as he expnl 


him relate, with much fatisfaction, that ſeven 
the characters in the Rambler were drawn fo! 
rally, that when it firſt circulated in nunibey 
club in one of the towns in Eſſex imagined th 
ſelves to be ſevetally exhibited in it, and g 
much incenſed againſt a perſon who, they fuſpe 
had thus made them objects of publick no 
nor were they quieted till authentick aſſurance 
given them, that the Rambler was written . 


Ls 


Da. JOHNSON. 

erſon who had never heard of any one of them. 
5ome of the characters are believed to have been 
actually drawn from the life, particularly that of 
proſpero from Garrick, who never entirely forgave 
ts pointed ſatire. For inſtances of fertility of 
Racy, and accurate deſcription of real life, I ap- 
zeal to No. 19, a man who wanders from one 
oſeſſion to another, with moſt plauſible reaſons 
br every change. No. 34, female faſtidiouſneſs 
nd timorous refinement: No. 82, a Virtuoſo 
tho has collected curioſities. No. 88, petty 
odes of entertaining a company, and conciliating 
indneſfs. No. 182, fortune-hunting. No. 194 
195, a tutor's account of the follies of his pupil. 
0. 197—198, legacy-hunting. He has given a 
pecimen of his nice obſervation of the mere exter- 
al appearances of life, in the following paſſage in 
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fo” 179, againſt affectation, that frequent and moſt 
ö - W'ouſting quality : © He that ſtands to contemplate 
en. crouds that fill the ſtreets of a populous city, 
. tel il ſee many paſſengers whoſe air and motion it 


ill be difficult to behold without contempt and 
zughter; but if he examine what are the appear- 


expe 


7 nces that thus powerfully excite his riſibility, he 
n ſor ill find among them neither poverty nor diſeaſe, 


or any involuntary or painful defect. The diſ- 


yunibely a : : 
olition to deriſion and inſult, is awakened by the 


ined tit 


- ff itmeſs of foppery, the ſwell of infolence, the 
8 fuehle clncfs of levity, or the ſolemnit) of grandeur ; 
ick ee g ſprightly trip, the ſtately ſtalk, the formal 
m_ r, and che lofty mien; by geſtures intended to 
inen the eye, and by looks elaborately formed as 


ridences of importance.“ 
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Every page of the Rambler ſhews a mind teen 
ing with claſſical alluſion and poetical imagen 
illuſtrations from other writers are, upon all om 
ſions, ſo ready, and mingle ſo eaſily in his periak 
that the whole appears of one uniform vi 
texture. : 2 9 

The ſtyle of this work has been cenſured h 
ſome ſhallow criticks as involved and turgid, aj 
abounding with antiquated and hard words... $i 
founded is the firſt part of this objection, that 
will challenge all who may honour this book wid 
a peruſal, to point out any Engliſh writer wh 
language conveys his meaning with equal for 
and perſpicuity. It muſt, indeed, be allowed, tha 
the ſtructure of his ſentences is expanded, al 
often has ſomewhat of the inverſion of Latin; al 
that he delighted to expreſs familiar thoughts y 
philoſophical language; being in this the reve 
of Socrates, who, it was ſaid, reduced philoſophy 
to the ſimplicity of common life. But let us 
tend to, what he himſelf ſays in his concluding p 
per : © When common words were leſs plealuy 
to the eat, or leſs diſtin in their ſignificatiah 
I have familiariſed the terms of philoſophy, i 
applying them to popular ideas“. And, as totit 
ſecond part of this objection, upon a late carl 
reviſion of the work, I can with confidence lj 
that it is amazing how few of thoſe words, f. 
which it has been unjuſtly characteriſed, are a 
ally to be found init; I am ſure, not the props 


+ Yet his ſtyle did not eſcape the harmleſs ſhafts of pi 
humour; for the ingenious Bonnell Thornton publiſhed a mod 


Rambler in the Drury-lane Journal, 4 


Dz. JOHNSON: | 195: 


on of one to each paper. This idle charge has 17. 

en echoed from one babbler to another, who tat. a 
dre confounded Johnſon's Eſſays with Johnſon' 8 

jctionary; and becauſe he thought it right in a 

exicon of our language to collect many words 

Iich had fallen into diſuſe, but were ſupported 


„41. 


| (IT orcat authorities, it has been imagined that all 
ad Wi theſe have been interwoven into his own com- 
oi ons. That ſome of them have been adopted 


him unneceſſarily, may, perhaps, be allowed; 
t, in general they are evidently an advantage, 
without them his ſtately ideas would be con- 
ed and cramped. He that thinks with more 
tent than another, will want words of larger 
ning. He once told me, that he had formed 
$ ſtyle upon that of Sir William Temple, and 
jon Chambers's Propoſal for his Dictionary. He 
rainly was miſtaken ; or if he imagined at firſt 
at he was imitating Temple, he was very unſuc- 
ul; for nothing can be more unlike than the 
plicity of Temple, and the richneſs of Johnſon. - 
eir ſtyles differ as plain cloth and brocade. 
car Emple, indeed, ſeems equally erroneous in ſup- 
ing that he himſelf had formed his ſtyle upon 
stock ts s View of the State of Religion in the 
cu ettern parts of the World. 
nce he ſtyle of Johnſon was, undoubtedly, euch 
ed upon that of the great writers in the laſt 
re W ury, Hooker, Bacon, Sanderſon, Hakewell, 
others; thoſe © GianTs,” as they were well 


aratteriſed by A GREAT PxRSONAGE, whoſe 


Idler, No, 7 70. g 
9 authority, 
Pg 
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1750. authority, were I to name him, —_— ſlam 
S 41, reverence on the opinion. / 

We may, with the utmoſt propriety; apply u 
his learned ſtyle that paſſage of Horace, au 
of which he has taken as the motto to his Div 
tionary : 


- 0 


ce Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſti : 
ce Audebit quecumgue parim ſplendoris habehunt | 
Et fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna farms 
te Herba movere loco, quamvis invita recedant, 
Et verſentur adbuc intra penetralia Veſte, 
“ Obſcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
e Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerun, 
| % Dux priſcis memorata Catenibus atque Cube 
mu C Nunc fitus informis premit et deſerta vetuſta;: 
| FE « Aadſciſcet nova, qua genitor produxerit uſus: 
| | 8 « Vehemens, et liquidus, purogque ſimillimus amt, 
. « Fundet opes Latiumque beabit EY 


KKK ns PTE PE „ —— —— 


To ſo great a maſter of thinking, to one 
ſuch vaſt and various knowledge as Johnſon, mig 
have been allowed a liberal indulgence ol 
licence which Horace claims in another place: 


6c 5. forte neceſſe eft 

cc Indicits monſtrare recentibus abdita rerum, 

« Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 

« Continget, dabiturque licentia ſumpta puduun 
« Ft nova fiftaque nuper habebunt verba dn 
« Graco fonte cadant, parce detorta. uid a 
« Cecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, adempiu 
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« Virgilio Varioque * Ego cur, acquirere pauca | 
— — 

« i poſſum, invideor ; cum lingua Catonis et Eni tat. 4. 

« FSermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum | 

« Nomina protulerit? Licuit ſemperque licebit 

« Signatum præſente notd producere numen 


1 


== & 


Yet Johnſon aſſured me, that he had not taken 
pon him to add more than four or five words to 
he Engliſh language, of his own formation; and 
e was very much offended at the general licence 
dy no means, © modeſtly taken” in his time, not 
aly to coin new words, but to uſe many words in 
enfes quite different from their eſtabliſned mean- 
ng, and thoſe frequently very fantaſtical. 

Sir Thomas Brown, whoſe life Johnſon wrote, 
vas remarkably fond of Anglo-Latian dition ; 
nd to his example we are to aſcribe Johnſon's 
Jometimes indulging himſelf in this kind of phraſe- 
dlogy*. Johnſon's comprehenſion of mind was the 
ould for his language. Had his conceptions 
deen narrower, his expreſſion would have been 
alter. His ſentences have a dignified march; 
nd, it is certain, that his example has given a 
general elevation to the language of his country, 
or many of our beſt writers have approached very 
jear to him; and, from the influence which he has 
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' Horat, De Arte Poeticà. | 
2 The obſervation of his having imitated Sir Thomas 8 
den | 5 been made by many people ; and lately it has been infiſted 
id a” and illuſtrated by a variety of quotations from Brown, in one 
i the popular Eſſays written by the Reverend Mr. Knox, maſter 
| Tunbridge ſchool, whom I have ſet down in my liſt of thoſe 
ho have . not unſueceſsfully imitated Dr. Johnſon's 
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Etat. 41. Written now that is not better expreſſed than w 


enforced by Mr. Courtenay, in his Moral w 


« He, like a Titian, form'd his brilliant ſchod| 


Which high in Shakſpeare's fane thy ſtatue plac 


THE LIFE OF 
had upon our compoſition, ſcarcely any thing 


uſual before he appeared to lead the nationd 
taſte. 

This circumſtance, the truth of which mi 
ſtrike every critical reader, has been fo happl 


Literary Character of Dr. Johnſon,” that I can 
prevail on myſelf to withhold it, notwithſtand 


his, perhaps, too great partiality for one of hy 
friends: 


te By nature's gifts ordain'd mankind to rule, 


« And taught congenial ſpirits to excel, 

* While from his lips impreſſive wiſdom fell. 
Our boaſted Gol psurr felt the ſovereign ſz; 
« From him deriv'd the ſweet, yet nervous lay, 
« To Fame's proud cliff he bade our Raphael ri} 
« Hence RENEE pen with ReyNoLDs' pad 

vies. 

c With Johnſon's ſite melodious Bonet 0 
t While the grand ſtrain in ſmoother cadence bon 
« And you, MAL ONE, to critick learning dear, 
« Correct and elegant, refin'd, though clear, 
« By ſtudying him, acquir'd that claſſick taſte, 


« Near Johnſon STEEvENs ſtands, on ſeeaid 
ground, 

“Acute, laborious, fertile, and N 

« Ingenious HAwERESwOR TR to this ſchool we om 


« And ſcarce the pupil from the tutor know. 


He 
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Here early parts accompliſh'd Jones ſublimes, 

© And ſcience blends with Aſia's lofty rhymes: 

« Harmonious Jones ! who in his ſplendid ſtrains 

Sings Camdeo's ſports, on Agra's flowery plains; 

. In Hindu fictions while we fondly trace 5 

« Love and the Muſes, deck'd with Attick grace. 

Amid theſe names can BoswzLL be forgot, 

© Scarce by North Britons now eſteemed a Scot? ? 

who to the ſage devoted from his youth, 

Imbib'd from him the ſacred love of truth; 

© The keen reſearch, the exerciſe of mind, 

And that beſt art, the art to know mankind. 

© Nor was his energy confin'd alone 

To friends around his philoſophick throne ; 

© I's influence wide improv'd our letter d iſle, 

© And lucid vigour mark'd the general ſtyle : Ts 

As Nile's proud waves, ſwol'n from their oozy 
8 

Firſt o er the neighbouring meads majeſtick ſpread; 

Till gathering force, they more and more expand, 

And with new virtue fertiliſe the land.“ 


5 The following obſervation in Mr. Boſwell's Journal of a 
ur to the Hebrides may ſufficiently account for that Gentleman's 


ng © now ſcarcely eſteem'd a Scotꝰ by many of his country. 
en: © If he [ Dr. Johnſon] was particularly prejudiced againſt 


ſte ie Scots, it was becauſe they were more in his way; becauſe 
; _ thought their ſucceſs in England rather exceeded the due pro- 
tion of their real merit; and becauſe he could not but ſee in 


dem that natipnality which, I believe, no liberal-minded Scotch- 
an will deny.” Mr. Boſwell, indeed, is ſo free from national 
Jadices, that he might with equal propriety have been de- 
nibed ag— 
« dcarce by South Britons now eſtcem'd a Scot,” 
| CouRTENAYT. 


C 4 Johnſon, / 
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fancy that a wiſe and accompliſhed companims 
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Johnſon's language, however, muſt be. 
to be. too maſculine for the delicate gentlenek g 
female writing. His ladies, therefore, ſeq 
ſtrangely formal, even to ridicule; and are yd 
denominated by the names which he has ging 
them, as Miſella, Zozima, Properantia, Riu 
doclia, CO 


It has of late been the faſhion to compare the 
ſtyle of Addiſon and Johnſon, and to deprecut 
I think very unjuſtly, the ſtyle of Addiſon as nepr 
leſs and feeble, becauſe it has not the ftrength al 
energy of that of Johnſon. Their proſe may lx 
balanced like the poetry of Dryden and Pope. Bad 
are excellent, though in different ways. Adi 
writes with the eaſe of a gentleman. His read 


talking to them; ſo that he inſinuates his ſents 
ments and taſte into their minds by an impercepts 
ble influence. Johnſon writes like a teacher. H 
dictates to his readers as if from an academidl 
chair. They attend with awe and admiration 
and his precepts are impreſſed upon them by i 
commanding eloquence. Addiſon's ſtyle, like 
light wine, pleaſes every body from the firſt. Ic 
ſon's, like a liquor of more body, ſeems too ſtray 
at firſt, but, by degrees, is highly reliſhed; al 
ſuch is the melody of his periods, ſo much dot 
captivate the ear, and ſeize upon the attentidh 
that there is ſcarcely any writer, hawever inconls 
derable, who does not aim, in ſome degree, 
the ſame ſpecies of excellence. But let us W 
ungratefully undervalue that beautiful ſtyle, wi 
has pleaſingly conveyed to us much inſtruc 
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a entertainment. Though comparatively weak, 1750. 
„ oooed to Johnſon's Herculean vigour, let us not —— 


l it poſitively feeble. Let us remember the 
haracter of his ſtyle, as given by Johnſon himſelf: 
What he attempted, he performed; he is never 
Tele, and he did not wiſh to be energetick ; he 
never rapid, and he never ſtagnates. His ſen- 
nces have neither ſtudied amplitude, nor affected 
revity : his periods, though not diligently rounded, 
e voluble and eaſy. Whoever wiſhes to attain 
n Engliſh ſtyle, familiar but not coarſe, and ele- 
ant but not oftentatious, muſt give his days and 
jights to the volumes of Addiſon *,” 5 
Though the Rambler was not concluded till the 
ear 1752, I ſhall, under this year, ſay all that I 
ave to obſerve upon it. Some of the tranſtations 
the mottos by himſelf, are admirably done. 


— e acknowledges to have received © elegant tranſ- 
| ations” of many of them from Mr. James Elphin- 
* on; and ſome are very happily tranſlated by a 
ration r. F. Lewis, of whom I never heard more, 


kcept that Johnſon thus deſcribed him to Mr. 
alone: © Sir, he lived in London, and hung 
boſe upon ſociety.” The concluding paper of his 
lambler is at once dignified and pathetick. I 
dor, however, but wiſh, that he had not ended 
Joch vith an unneceſſary Greek verſe, tranſlated alſo 
reno? an Engliſh couplet. It is too much like the 
_ Ok of thoſe dramatick poets, who uſed to 
pnclude each act with a rhyme ; and the expreſſion 
us dhe firit line of his coupler, © Celeftial powers.” 


10 1 ſhall probably, in another work, maintain the merit of 
truct WW fon's poetry, which has been very unjuſtly depreciated, 
1 though 
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_ THE LIFE O>® 
1750. though proper in Pagan poetry, is ill ſuite 4 
w—— Chriſtianity, with © a conformity” to which he 
At. 41. ſoles himſelf. How much better would it ba 
been, to have ended with the proſe ſentence «ff 

ſhall never envy the honours which wit and lex 

ing obtain in any other cauſe, if I can be my 

bered among the writers who have given ud 

to virtue, and confidence to truth.” 

His friend, Dr. Birch, being now engaged j 

preparing an edition of Raleigh's ſmaller pie 

Dr. Johnſon wrote the following letter to ty 
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| gentleman; 
00 
Alek To Dr. BI cn. 
1 
| 1 4 81 R, Gough-ſquare, May 12, 177 ql 
| } h | «© KNOWING that you are now pre 0 
li I ing to favour the publick with a new editing 6 
kt Raleigh's miſcellaneous pieces, I have taken WWF | 
1 liberty to ſend you a Manuſcript, which fell gn 1 
14 chance within my notice. I perceive no ] | 
Fr of forgery in my examination of it; and a 
\ i owner tells me, that, as he has heard, the han , 
55 writing is Sir Walter's. If you ſhould find real 
1451 ; . 3 . | cu 
i to conclude it genuine, it will be a kindneſs to 
JW owner, a blind perſon*, to recommend it tv! a 
Ki bookſellers, I am, Sir, © 
| « Your moſt humble ſervant, Y 
| « Sam. Joans0\. Wi... 
His juſt abhorrence of Milton's political not a 
was ever ſtrong. But this did not prevent 7 
* Mrs, Williams is probably the perſon meant, cal 


e not only wrote a Prologue, which was ſpoken 
y Mr. Garrick before the acting of Comus at 
| Drury-lane theatre, for the benefit of Milton's 


Da. JOHNSON. 


arm admiration of Milton's great poetical merit, 
\ which he has done illuſtrious juſtice, beyond all 
ho have written upon the ſubje&. And this year 


rand-daughter, but took a very zealous intereſt in 
e ſucceſs of the charity. On the day preceding 
e performance, he publiſhed the following letter 
the © General Advertiſer,” addreſſed to the 
rinter of that paper: ; 


SIR, 
«THAT a certain degree of reputation is 
quired merely by approving the works of genius, 
d teſtifying a regard to the memory of authours, 
a truth too evident to be denied ; and therefore 
enſure a participation of fame with a celebrated 
det, many who would, perhaps, have contributed 
ſtarve him when alive, have heaped expenſive 
zocants upon his grave. | 
«It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that this method 
becoming known to poſterity with honour, is 
cular to the great, or at leaſt to the wealthy; 
t an opportunity now .offers for almoſt every 
vidual to ſecure the praiſe of paying a juſt re- 
Id to the illuſtrious dead, united with the plea- 
re of doing good to the living. To aſſiſt induſ- 
ous indigence, ſtruggling with diſtreſs and 
bilitated by age, is a diſplay of virtue, and an 
quiſition of happineſs and honour. 
* Whoever, then, would be thought capable of 
alure in reading the works of our incomparable 
| Milton, 
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their reputation, and the pleaſing conſciouſa 


— — 
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Milton, and not ſo deſtitute of gratitude 3 
refuſe ro lay out a trifle in rational and elegant q 
tertainment, for the benefit of his living remix 
for the exerciſe of their own virtue, the increase 


T 
dd 
ears 
rinc 
fh 


cal 


of doing good, ſhould appear at Drury-lane then 
to-morrow, April 5, when Comus will be px 
formed for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Fol 
grand- daughter to the authour, and the only f 
viving branch of his family. | lat 

« N. B. There will be a new brologye on th 
occaſion, written by the authour of Irene, af 
ſpoken by Mr. Garrick; and, by particular dei 
there will be added to the Maſque a drama 
ſatire, called Lethe, in which Mr. Garrick wi 
perform.” 


In 1751 we are to conſider him as carrying 
both his Dictionary and Rambler. But he il 
wrote © The Life of Cheynel,“ in the miſ 
called * The Student;” and the Reverend I 
Douglas having, with uncommon acutent! 


clearly detected a grofs forgery and impoſitionup 4 


the publick by William Lauder, a Scotch chen 
maſter, who had, with equal impudence and ing 
nuity, repreſented Milton as a plagiary from cen 
modern Latin poets, Johnſon, who had been 
far impoſed upon as to furniſh a Preface and Foy 


frript to his work, now dictated a letter for A 
der, addreſſed to Dr. Douglas, acknowledgingl 2 
fraud in terms of ſuitable contritionꝰ. , „ 


ſl bs no 


3 Leſt there ſhould be any perſon, at any "Fara pero 
ſurd enough to ſuſpe& that Johnſon was a partakerin Ly 


1 
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This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no 1751. 
den effort. He had brooded over it for many — ent 
ears: and to this hour it is uncertain what his 
rincipal motive Was, unleſs it were a vain notion 
{ his ſuperiority, in being able, by whatever 
eans, to deceive mankind. To effect this, he 
roduced certain paſſages from Grotius, Maſenius, 
dothers, which had a - faint reſemblance to ſome 
arts of the © Paradiſe Loft.” In theſe he inter- 
lated ſome fragments of : Hog's Latin tranſlation 
chat poem, alledging that the maſs thus fabri- 
ated was the archetype from which Milton copied. 
Theſe fabrications he publiſhed from time to time 
h the Gentleman's Magazine ; and, exulting ur 
is fancied ſucceſs, he in 17 go ventured to collect 
hem into a pamphlet, entitled An Eſſay on 
ilton's Uſe and Imitation of the Moderns in 
is Paradiſe Loſt,” To this pamphlet Johnſon 
rote a Preface, in full perſuaſion of Lauder's 


nud, or had any knowledge of it, when he aſſiſted him with his 
aſterly pen, it is proper here to quote the words of Dr. Douglas, 
ow Biſhop of Saliſbury, at the time when he detected the impo- 
tion, © It is to be hoped, nay it is exp-&ed, that the elegant 
d nervous writer, whoſe judicious ſentiments and inimitable 
le point out the authour of Lauder's Preface and Poſtſcript, 
ill no longer allow one to plume himſelf with his feathers, who 
ppeareth ſo little to deſerve aſſiſtance : an aſſiſtance which I am 
ferſuaded would never have been communicated, had there been 
ſie leaſt ſuſpicion of thoſe facts which I have been the inſtru- 
nent of conveying to the world in theſe ſheets.” Milton ne 
Flagiary, zd edit, p. 78. And his Lordſhip has been pleaſed 
ow to authoriſe me to ſay, in the ſtrongeſt manner, that there 
b no ground whatever for any unfavourab le reflection againſt 
. Johnſon, who expreſſed the ſtrongeſt indignation * 
5 der. \ 
| Laut 
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— moſt perſuaſive terms, a ſubſcription for the 


ſome kind of ſuperiority to every other nation 


tis is inconfiſtent with © enmity towards Milton 


| ſuppoſed it, could, at the ſame time, exult i 


THE LIFE OP. 
honeſty, and a Poſtſcript recommending, int 


lief of a grand-daughter of Milton, of whom 
thus ſpeaks : © It is yet in the power of a great py 
ple to reward the poet whoſe name they boaſt, al 
from their alliance to whoſe genius, they chin 


the earth; that poet, whoſe works may poſlib 
read when every other monument of Britiſh preg 
neſs ſhall be obliterated ; to reward him, not wil 
pictures or with medals, which, if he ſees, he i 
with contempt, but with tokens. of -gratitudg 
which he, perhaps, may even now conſider az 
unworthy the regard of an immortal ſpirit,” Sur 


which Sir John Hawkins imputes to Johnſon up 
this occaſion, adding, I could all along obſerver 
Johnſon ſeemed to approve not only of the deſg 
but of the argument; and ſeemed to exult in 
perſuaſion, that the reputation of Milton was lik 
to ſuffer by this diſcovery. That he was not p 
to the impoſture, I am well perſuaded; but i 
he wiſhed well to the argument, may be infent 
from the Preface, which indubitably was wi 
by Johnſon.” Is it poſſible for any man of c 
judgement to ſuppoſe that Johnſon, who ſo nou 
praiſed the poetical excellence of Milton in 
Poſtſcript to this very © diſcovery,” as he tl 


perſuaſion that the great poet's reputation was l 
to ſuffer by it? This is an inconſiſtency of vn 
Johnſon was incapable ; nor can any thing ml 
be fairly inferred from the Preface, than 


3 = mw 


= > 
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non, who was alike diſtinguiſhed for ardent 
joy and love of truth, was pleaſed with an 
eltigation by which both were gratified. That 
was actuated by theſe motives, and certainly by 
unworthy deſire to depreciate our great epick 
t, 18 evident from his own words; for, after 
tioning the general zeal of men of genius and 
rature © to advance the honour, and diſtinguiſh 
beauties of Paradiſe Loſt,” he ſays, © Among 


Dre 
* inquiries to which this ardour of criticiſm has 
rally given occaſion, none is more obſcure in 


If, or more worthy of rational curioſity, than a 
ſpect of the progreſs of this mighty genius in 
conſtruction of his work; a view of the fabrick 
dually riſing, perhaps, from ſmall beginnings, 
on waits foundation reſts in the centre, and its turrets 
kle in the ſkies; to trace back the ſtructure 
ugh all its varieties, to the ſimplicity of its 
plan; to find what was firſt projected, whence 
ſcheme was taken, how it was improved, by 
t aſſiſtance it was executed, and from what 
s the materials were collected; whether its 
der dug them from the quarries of Nature, 
demoliſhed other buildings to embelliſh his 
.'—[s this the language of one who wiſhed to 
the laurels of Milton? | 
on in hough Johnſon's circumſtances were at this 
r from being eaſy, his humane and charit- 
diſpoſition was conſtantly exerting itſelf. Mrs. 
a Williams, daughter of a very ingenious 
Iſh phyſician, and a woman of more than ordi- 
| talents and literature, having come to Lon- 
in hopes of being cured of a catara& in both 
| her 
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Etat. 43» 


comfort to her than in lodgings; ſhe had an 


was publiſned March 2, this year; Nn th 


THE LIFE OF 
her eyes, which afterwards ended in total bla 
was kindly received as a conſtant viſitor x 
houſe while Mrs. Johnſon lived; and aft if 
death having come under his roof in order to q 

an operation upon her eyes perfortned vit u 


ment from him during the reſt gh * life 4 
times when he had a houſe. 0 | 


In 1752 he was almoſt ee cet I 
his Dictionary. The laſt paper of his] 


there was a ceſſation for ſome time of any exe 
of his talents as an eſſayiſt. But, in the ſame 
Dr. Hawkeſworth, who was his warm adm 
and a ſtudious imitator of his ſtyle, and then! 
in great intimacy with him, began à peru 
paper, entitled Taz ADVENTURER,"”.1n 
nection with other gentlemen, one of whom 
Johnſon's much-loved friend, Dr. Bathurlt; i 
without doubt, they received many valuableu 
from his converſation, moſt of his friends hai 
been ſo aſſiſted in the courſe of their works. 
That there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of his it 
labours during a part of the year 1752, wil 
ſeem ſtrange, when it is conſidered that ſoon 
cloſing his Rambler, he ſuffered a loſs ma 
there can be no doubt, affected him will 
deepeſt diſtreſs. For on the 17th of March, % 
his wife died. Why Sir John Hawkins n 
unwarrantably take upon him even to an 
Johnſon's fondneſs for her was diſſembled (me 
ſimulated or afſumed;) and to aſſert, pats 9 
not the caſe, © it was a leſſon he had k 
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e. cannot conceive; unleſs it proceeded from 
> of ſimilar feelings in his own breaſt. To Ar. 43. 
we from her being much older than Johnſon, | 
any other circumſtances, that he could not really 

e her, is abſurd ; for love is not a ſubject of rea- 
ing, but of feeling, and therefore there are no 
mon principles upon which one can perſuade 
ther concerning it. Every man feels for him- 
„and knows Row he is affected by particular 
1253 in the perſon he admires, the impreſſions 
vhich are too minute and delicate to be ſubſtan- 
ed in language. 

hat his love for hey was of the moſt ardent 
d, and, during the long period of fifty years, 

z unimpaired by the lapſe of time, is evident 

m various paſſages in the ſeries of his Prayers 

I Meditations, publiſhed by the Reverend Mr. 
than, as well as from other memorials, two of 
ich I ſelect, as ſtrongly ae the tenderneſs 

| ſenſibility of his mind. 

March 28, 1753, I kept this day as the anni- 
lary of my T etty s death, with prayer and 
rs in the morning. In the evening I prayed 
her conditionally if it were lawfc 

„April 23, 1753. I know not whether I do 
too much indulge the vain longings of affec- 
but I hope they intenerate my heart, and 
when I die like my Tetty, this affection will 
cknowledged i in a happy interview, and that 
e mean time I am incited hy it to piety. I 
however, not deviate too much from common 
received methods of devarion,” : T 1 
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THE LIFE OE 

Her wedding-ring, when ſhe became his ws 
was, after her death, preſerved by him, a long 
he lived, with an affectionate care, in alittle nu 
wooden box, in the inſide of which he paſted af 
of paper, thus inſcribed by him in fair charig 
as follows: 4 


N * 


a Eben! 2 
« Fliz. Johnſon, 
«© Napta Jul. 90 17 36, 
« Mortua, ebeu 
« Math £71759. * 


After his death, Mr. Francis Barber, his ful 
ful ſervant and reſiduary legatee, offered this ny 
mortal of tenderneſs to Mrs. Lucy Porter, My 
Johnſon's daughter; but ſhe having decline! 
accept of it, he had it enamelled as a mouny 
ring for his old maſter, and preſented i to 
wife, Mrs. Barber, who now has it, 

Ihe ſtate of mind in which a man muſt be un 
the death of a woman whom he ſincerely lat 
had been in his contemplation many years bel 
In his IRENE, we find the following fervent 
tender ſpeech of Demetrius, addreſſed to | 
Aſpaſia: 


From thoſe bright regions of eternal day, 

« Where now thou ſhin'ſt amongſt thy felloy lit 
« Array'd in purer light, look down on me! 
In pleafing viſions and deluſſve dreams, 
« O! ſooth my ſoul, and teach me how to loſetien 


I have, indeed, been told by Mrs. 10 
o, before her marriage, lived for fore # 


Dz. JOHNSON. | - 


wich Mrs. Johnſon at Hampſtead, that ſhe in- 17%. 
Iulged herſelf in country air and nice living, at — 
1 unſuitable expence, while her huſband was 
Irudging in the ſmoke of London, and that ſhe 
y no means treated him with that complacency 
rhich is the moſt engaging quality in a wife. But 
this is perfectly compatible with his fondneſs 
or her, eſpecially when it is remembered that he 
ad a high opinion of her underſtanding, and that 
e impreſſion which her beauty, real or imaginary, 
ad originally made upon his fancy, being conti- 
ved by habit, had not been effaced, though ſhe 
erſell was doubtleſs much altered for the worſe. 
he dreadful ſhock of ſeparation took place in 
e night; and he immediately diſpatched a letter 
d his friend, the Reverend Dr. Taylor, which, 
Taylor told me, expreſſed grief in the ſtrongeſt 
anner he had ever read; ſo that it is much to be 
gretted it has not been preſerved. The letter 
as brought to Dr. Taylor, at his houſe in the 
byſters, Weſtminſter, about three in the morn- 
g; and as it ſignified an earneſt deſire to ſee him, 
got up, and went to Johnſon as ſoon as he was 
eſſed, and found him in tears and in extreme 
ation. After being a little while together, 
dhnſon requeſted him to join with him in prayer. 
le then prayed extempore, as did Dr. Taylor; 
id thus, by means of that. piety which was ever 
s primary object, his troubled mind was, in ſore 
vree, ſoothed and compoſed. 


The next day he wrote as follows: 


P2 
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Wo 1752. ; "FR | Ty, be 

77 —— To the Reverend Dr. TAYLOR. 

It . 8 | Gut 

ia « DEAR SIR, 90 
9 1 ; * . * f 

li i « LET me have. your company and  @ 
oO | ſtruction. Do not live away from me. My dk | 
1 treſs is great. 8 

TH « Pray deſire Mrs. Taylor to inform me wit 

| f ij mourning I ſhould buy for my mother and Mi 

b fs, Porter, and bring a note in writing with you, 
1 f 

1 Remember me in your prayers, for van . 
Wi. the =P of man. : 

| 5 « J am, dear Sir, &c. | * 
Ft NZ March 18, 1752. SAM. Jonvs | x 
hi c ; 1 . « | 

118 That his ſufferings upon 1 death of his wi 

390 were ſevere, beyond what are commonly endui © 
148 I have no doubt, from the information of ma & 
11 who were then about him, to none of hem 
ER give more credit than to Mr. Francis Barber, M= 

14 faithful negro ſervant , who came into his familf n 
45 
190; ine Barber was born in ee oy was is brought = 

14770 England in 1750 by Colonel Bathurſt, father of Johnſon's nne 
135 intimate friend, Dr. Bathurſt. He was ſent, for ſome time, > 0 
1 the Reverend Mr. Jackſon's ſchool, at Barton in = l * 
| mh The Colonel by his will left him his freedom, and Dr. 

| 4} 1 was willing that he ſhould enter into Johnſon's ſervice, in ni 
$4420 he continued from 1752 till Johnſon's death, with the excepul fore 
Fil of two intervals; in one of which, upon ſome difference i ef 
4 his maſter, he went and ſerved an apothecary in Cheaphde, ne 


17 ill viſited Dr. Johnſon occaſionally; in another, when i 
qi i took a fancy to go to ſea. Part of the time, indeed, __ A 
— by the kindneſs of his maſter, at a ſchool in e mW 
14 | that he might have the advantage of ſome learning. 80 

1 and ſo laſting a connection was there between Dr. jena, N Pra 
1 this humble friend. Wa £ 


DR. JOHNSON. 

out a fortnight after the diſmal event. Theſe 
ufferings were aggravated by the melancholy in- 
rent in his conſtitution 3 and although he pro- 
ably was not oftener in the wrong than ſhe was, 
n the little diſagreements which ſometimes trou- 
ed his married ſtate, during which, he owned to 
e, that the gloomy irritability of his exiſtence 
23 more painful to him than ever, he might very 
xurally, after her death, be tenderly diſpoſed to 


& 4 harge himſelf with ſight omiſſions and offences, 
Tong e ſenſe of which would give him much uneaſineſs. 

\ccordingly we find, about a year after her de- 
2.2 aſe, that he thus addreſſed the Supreme Being: 
son. o Loy, who giveſt the grace of repentance, 
ks e beareſt the prayers of the penitent, grant that 
end true contrition I may obtain forgiveneſs of all 


e ſins committed, and of all duties neglected in 
y union with the wife whom thou haſt taken from 
e; for the neglect of joint devotion, patient ex- 
tation, and mild inſtruction 5.” The kindneſs 
his heart, notwithſtanding the impetuoſity of 
Ws temper, is well known to his friends; and I 
nnot trace the ſmalleſt foundation for the follow- 
me tine, Mg dark and uncharitable aſſertion by Sir John 
awkins: © The apparition of his departed wife 
8s altogether of the terrifick kind, and hardly 
ſorded him a hope that ſhe was in a ſtate of hap- 
eſs.“ That he, in conformity with the opinion 
many of the moſt able, learned, and pious 
N nſtians in all ages, ſuppoſed that there was a 
Wampe dle ſtate after death, previous to the time at 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 19. 5 
Haykins's Life of Johnſon, p. 316. : 
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1752. which departed ſouls are finally received to etend 
Etat. 43. felicity, appears, I think, unqueſtionably from li 
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devotions: « And, O Lorp, fo far as it may by 
lawful in me, I commend to thy fatherly 
tbe ſoul of my departed wife ; beſeeching the | 1 
grant her whatever is beſt in her preſent fate, ul 
ally to receive her to eternal happineſs".” But ty 
ſtate has not been looked upon with —_— 
only as leſs gracious. | 
He depoſited the remains of Mrs. Johnſon inde 
church of Bromley in Kent, to which he was pn 
bably led by the reſidence of his friend Han 1 
worth at that place. The funeral ſermon whid 
he compoſed for her, which was never preach 
but having been given to Dr. Taylor, has bay 
publiſhed ſince his death, is a performance of u 
common excellence, and full of rational and pia 
comfort to ſuch as are depreſſed by that fy 
affliction which Johnſon felt when he wrote 
When it is conſidered that it was written in fuch 
agitation of mind, and in the ſhort interval x 


' tween her death and burial, it cannot be read mi 


out wonder. 

From Mr. Francis Backer | 13 had the | 
lowing authentick and artleſs account of the in 
tion in which he found him recently after his wi 
death: He was in great affliction. Mrs. M 
« hams was then living in his houſe, which ws! 
e Gough-ſquare, He was bufy with the Die 
« ary. Mr. Shiels, and ſome others of the g 

s tlemen who had formerly written for him, | 


7 Prayers and Meditations, p. 20. 


oy 


= 


Dz. JOHNSON. 
to come about him. He had then little for him- 
elf, but frequently ſent money to Mr. Shiels 
when in diſtreſs. The friends who viſited him 
it that time, were chiefly Dr. Bathurſt*, and 
Mr. Diamond, an apothecary in Cork-ftreet, 
Burlington-gardens, with whom he and Mrs. 
Williams generally dined every Sunday. There 
was a talk of his going to Iceland with him, 
which would probably have happened had. he 
lived. There were alſo Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkef- 
worth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower-hill, 
Mrs. Maſters the poeteſs, who lived with Mr. 
Cave, Mrs. Carter, and ſometimes Mrs. 
Macaulay ; alſo, Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tal- 
low-chandler on Snow-hill, not in the learned 
way, but a worthy good woman; Mr. (now 
Sir Joſhua) Reynolds; Mr. Millar, Mr. Dodſ- 
ly, Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne of Paternoſter- 
row, bookſellers ; Mr. Strahan the printer, the 
Earl of Orrery, Lord Southwell, Mr. Gar- 
rick,” 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this cata- 
pue of his friends, and, in particular, his hum- 
e friend Mr, Robert Levet, an obſcure practiſer 
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Dr. Bathurſt, though a Phyſician of no inconſiderable me- 
had not the good fortune to get much practice in London. 
was, therefore, willing to accept of employment abroad, and, 
e regret of all who knew him fell a facrifice to the deftruc.- 
climate, in the expedition againſt the Havannah. Mr, 
igton recollects the following paſſage in a letter from Dr, 
Inſon to Mr, Beauclerk : The Havannah is taken -a con- 
it too dearly obtained; for, Bathurſt died before it. 


Fix Priamus tanti lotagus Treja fuit. 
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1752, 


Kr. 43, ing ſometimes very ſmall ſums, ſometimes wha, 


whole courſe of his late and tedious breakfaſt. H 


eminent as Sir Joſhua Reynolds, who was t 


THE LIFE OI 
in phyſick amongſt the lower people, his fees h. 


ever proviſions his patients could afford him; hy 
of ſuch extenſive practice in that way, that Mn 
Williams has told me, his walk was from Houndd 
ditch to Marybone. It appears from Johaſuf 
diary, that their acquaintance commenced abo 
the year 1746; and ſuch was Johnſon's predilegin 
for him, and fanciful eſtimation of his modeny 
abilities, that I have heard him fay he ſhould ag 
be ſatisfied, though attended by all the College 
Phyſicians, unleſs he had Mr. Levet with hin 
Ever ſince I was acquainted with Dr. Johnſ 
and many years before, as I have been aſſured i 
thoſe who knew him earlier, Mr. Levet had a 
apartment in his houſe, or his chambers, af 
waited upon him every morning, through th 


was of a ſtrange groteſque appearance, ſtiff u 
formal in his manner, and ſeldom ſaid a word whik 
any company was preſent. 

The circle of his friends, indeed, at this tim 
was extenſive and various, far beyond what bd 
been generally imagined. To trace his acquail 
ance with each particular perſon, if it could 
done, would be a taſk, of which the labour wol 
not be repaid by the advantage. But excepio 
are to be made; one of which muſt be a friend 


his dulce decus, and with whom he maintained 
uninterrupted intimacy to the laſt hour of his 
When Johnſon lived in Caſtle-ſtreet, Cavendil 


ſquare, he uſed frequently to viſit two _ 
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cd oppoſite to him, Miſs Cottrells, daughters 1752. 
Admiral Cottrell. Reynolds uſed allo to viſit 

; bt 1 and thus they met. Mr. Reynolds, as I 43. 
e obſerved above, had, from the firſt adi 


of his Life of Savage, conceived a very high ad- 
ration of Johnſon's powers of writing, His 
oarerſation no leſs delighted him; and he culti- | 
rated his acquaintance with the laudable zeal of 
ne who was ambitious of general improvement. 
ir Joſhua, indeed, was lucky enough at their 
ery firſt meeting to make a remark, which was 
o much above the common-place ſtyle of conver- 
tion, that Johnſon at once perceived that Rey- 
olds had the habit of thinking for himſelf, The 
dies were regretting the death of a friend, to 
hom they owed great obligations ; upon which 


eoeynolds obſerved, © You have, however, the 
t.. mort of being relieved from a burthen of gra- 
uff alMicude,” They were ſhocked a little at this Alle- 
ü ating ſuggeſtion, as too ſelfiſh ; but Johnſon 


lefended it in his clear and fecal manner, and 
25 much pleaſed with the mind, the fair view of 
quman nature, which it exhibited, like ſome of 
e reflections of Rochefaucault. The conſequence 
a, that he went home with Reynolds, and ſup- 
kd with him. 

Sir Joſhua told me a pleaſant chara&erifitcal 


his t * 
hat by 
cquail 
ould d. 


ar woul 


;Cepriot 

fin necdote of Johnſon about the time of their firſt 
ras t cquaintance, When they were one evening together 
rained the Miſs Cottrells, the then Ducheſs of Argyle 
f his d another lady of high rank came in. Johnſon 
zend irking that the Miſs Cottrells were too much en- 


Jies, Mod by ene and that he and his friend were 
I | neglected, 
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indeed, he addreſſed himſelf in a loud tone þ 


work as hard as we could?“ as if they had beg 


valued friend, commenced ſoon after the cond 


decent, well-dreſt, in ſhort, a remarkably do 


THE LIFE Of 
neglected, as low company of whom they yy 
ſome what aſharried, grew angry; and reſolving y 
ſhock their ſuppoſed pride, by making their gte 
viſiters imagine that his friend and he were ly 


Mr. Reynolds, ſaying, “How much do you tis 
you and I could get in a week, if we were n 


common mechanicks. 
His acquaintance with Bennet . Langton, Eh 
of Langton, in Lincolnſhire, another mug 


ſion of his Rambler, which that gentleman, thi 
a youth, had read with fo much admiration, th 
he came to London chiefly with the view of ende 
vouring to be introduced to its authour, By. 
fortunate chance he happened to take lodgings if 
a houſe where Mr, Levet frequently viſited; at 
having mentioned his wiſh to his landlady, ſheu 
troduced him to Mr. Levet, who readily obtain 
Johnſon's permiſſion to bring Mr. Langton x 
him; as, indeed, Johnſon, during the whal 
courſe of his life, had no ſhyneſs, real or affetd 
but was eaſy of acceſs to all who were properly x 
commended, and even wiſhed to ſee number 4 
his /evee, as his morning circle of company mig 
with ſtrict propriety, be called. Mr. Langidf 
was exceedingly ſurprized when the ſage firſt 
peared. He had not received the ſmalleſt ut 
mation of his figure, dreſs, or manner. Fwahnt® 
peruſing his writings, he fancied he ſhould ke 


rous philoſopher, Inſtead of which, down f ; 
3 
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1 bed- chamber, about noon, came, as newly 1752. 
ing en, a huge uncooth figure, with a little dark Ka. 1 
1 which. ſcarcely covered his head, and his 
re Moines hanging looſe about him. But his converſa- 


on was fo rich, ſo animated, and ſo forcible, 


One 
1 think. bis religious and political notions. ſo congenial 
ere Mi thoſe in which Langton had been educated, 


at he conceived for him that veneration and at- 

chment which he ever preſerved. Johnſon was 

pt the leſs ready to love Mr. Langton, for his 

ing of a very ancient family ; for I have heard 

m fay, with pleaſure, © Langton, Sir, has a 

rant of free warren from Henry the Second; and 

ardinal Stephen Langton, in King John s reign, 

8 of this family.“ 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to purſue his ſtudies 

Trinity College, Oxford, where he formed an ac- 

antance with his fellow ſtudent, Mr. Topham 

auclerk, who, though their opinions and modes of 
e were ſo different, that it ſeemed utterly improba- 
e that they ſhould at all agree, had fo ardent a love 
literature, ſo acute an underſtanding, ſuch elegance 
manners, and ſo well diſcerned the excellent 
alties of Mr. Langton, a gentleman eminent 

: only for worth and learning, but for an inex- 
ultible fund of entertaining converſation, that 
ey became intimate friends. 

Johuſon, ſoon after this acquaintance began, 
ſed a conſiderable time at Oxford. He at firſt 
ought it ſtrange that Langton ſhould aſſociate ſq 
uch with one who had the character of being 
de, both in his principles and practice; but, by 
gees, he himſelf was faſcinated, Mr, Beauclerk's 
being 
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1752. 


| S ſome particulars, a reſemblance to Charles the % 
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being of the St: Alban's family, and havins.; 


cond, contributed, in Johnſon's imagination 
throw a luſtre upon his other qualities; and, in 
ſhort time, the moral, pious Johnſon, and the g 
diſſipated Beauclerk, were companions, « Wy 
a coalition! (ſaid Garrick, when he heard of thi 
] ſhall have my old friend to bail out of & 
Round-houſe.” But I can bear teſtimony that 
was a very agreeable aſſociation, Beauclerk y 
too polite, and valued learning and wit too mu 
to offend Johnſon by ſallies of infidelity or lice 
tiouſneſs; and Johnſon delighted in the gx 
qualities of Beauclerk, and hoped to corre 
evil. Innumerable were the ſcenes in which Ich 
ſon was amuſed by theſe young men. Beauck 
could take more liberty with him, than any bi 
with whom I ever ſaw him; but, on the oi 
hand, Beauclerk was not ſpared by his reſpe 
companion, when reproof was proper, Beauck 
had ſuch a propenſity to ſatire, that at one ti 

ohnſon ſaid to him, « You never open jt 
mouth but with intention to give pain; and 
have often given me pain, not from the pom 
what you ſaid, but from ſeeing your intention 
At another time applying to him, with a ſlight 
teration, a line of Pope, he ſaid, © Thy lot 
folly, and thy ſcorn of fools—Every thing tif 
doſt ſhews the one, and every thing thou iy 
the other.” At another time he ſaid to uf 
« Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all v 
Beauclerk not ſeeming to reliſh the id . 
Johnſon faid, © Nay, Sir, Alexander the ont 


” | mud 
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rching in triumph into Babylon, could not have 
red to have had more {aid to him.“ CO 
Johnſon was ſome time with Beauclerk at his 
ue at Windſor, where he was entertained with 
deriments in natural philoſophy. One Sunday, 
en the weather was very fine, Beauclerk en- 
d him, inſenſibly, to ſaunter about all the 
ming. They went into a church-yard, in the 
e of divine ſervice, and Johnſon laid himſelf 
vn at his eaſe upon one of the tomb-ſtones. 
ow, Sir, (ſaid Beauclerk) you are like Ho- 
h's Idle Apprentice.” When Johnſon got his 
fon, Beauclerk ſaid to him, in the humorous 
aſe of Falſtaff, © I hope youll now purge and. 
cleanly like a gentleman.” 


One night when Beauclerk and Langton had 
ped at a tavern in London, and fat till about 
ee in the morning, it came into their heads to go 
| knock up Johnſon, and ſee if they could pre- 
| on him to join them in a ramble, They rap-, 
[ violently at the door of his chambers in the 
mple, till at laſt he appeared in his ſhirt, with 
little black wig on the top of his head, inſtead 
a nightcap, and a poker in his hand, imagining, 
jvably, that ſome ruffians were coming to at- 
K him. When he diſcovered who they were, 
| was told their errand, he ſmiled, and with 
at good humour agreed to their propoſal: 
to hat, is it you, you dogs! I'll have a friſk 

wou.“ He was ſoon dreſt, and they ſallied 

together into Covent-Garden, where the 
-n-grocers and fruiterers were beginning to ar- 


much ee their hampers, juſt come in from the country. 
| Johnſon 
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1752. Johnſon made ſome attempts to help them; 
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the honeſt gardeners ſtared ſo at his figur * 
manner, and odd interference, that he ſoon þ 
his ſervices were not reliſhed. They then repg 
to one of the neighbouring taverns, and may 
bowl of that liquor called Biſhop, which Joluj 
had always liked; while in joyous contempt 
fleep, from which he had been rouſed, he rei 
the feſtive lines, 


« Short, O ſhort then be thy reign, - 
« And give us to the world again 12 


They did not ſtay long, but walked down tot 
Thames, took a boat, — rowed to Billing 
Beauclerk and Johnſon were ſo well pleaſed b 
their amuſement, that they refolved to peri 
in diſſipation for the reſt of the day: but Lang 
deſerted them, being engaged to breakfaſt 
ſome young Ladies. Johnſon ſcolded him 
« leaving his ſocial friends, to go and fit wit 
ſet of wretched un-idea d girls. Garrick: bal 
told of this ramble, ſaid to him ſmartly, © Ih 
of your frolick t'other night. You'll be ny 
Chronicle.” Upon which Johnſon afterwards 
ſerved, © He durſt not do ſuch a thing, Hit 
would not let him!“ | 

He entered upon this year 1753 with his ui 
piety, as appears from the following prayer 
ſcribed from that part of his diary which he n 
a few days before his death: 
N. 8. which 1 fall vl 
the future. 

c Amit 


« Almighty Gob, who haſt continued my life 1753. 
> this day, grant that, by the aſſiſtance of thy HR 
oly Spirit, I may improve the time which thou 
alt grant me, to my eternal ſalvation. Make 
e to remember, to thy glory, thy judgements 
4 thy mercies. Make me fo to conſider the 
s of my wife, whom thou haſt taken from me, 
at it may diſpoſe me, by thy grace, to lead the 
due of my life in thy fear. Grant this, O 
02D, for Jzsus CRHRIST's ſake, Amen.“ 
He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, 
4 the melancholy of his grief, by. taking an 
tive part in the compoſition of © The Adven- 
rer“ in which he began to write April ro, 
arking his eſſays with the ſignature T, by which 
oft of his papers in that collection are diſtin- 
iſhed: thoſe, however, which have that ſigna- 
e and alſo that of Myſargyrus, were not written 
hm, bur, as I ſuppoſe, by Dr, Bathurſt, In- 
e Johnſon's energy of thought and richneſs of 
Wo2uage, are ſtill more deciſive marks than any 
Wnature. As a proof of this, my readers, I ima- 


« Ie, will not doubt that No. 39, on ſleep, is his; 
be rt not only has the general texture and colour of 
wards e ſtyle, but the authours with whom he was pecue 


ly converſant are readily introduced in it in cur- 
ry alluſion. The tranſlation of a paſſage in Sta- 
—_— quoted in that paper, and marked C. B. has 
en erroneouſly aſcribed to Dr. Bathurſt, whoſe 
h he UM britian name was Richard. How much this 
mable man actually contributed to © The Ad- 
nturer,” cannot be known, Let me add, that 
Wketworth's. imitations of Johnſon are ſome- 
| | times 
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now, but I ought to do many things which [ 
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times ſo happy, that it is extremely difficulty d 
tinguiſh them, with certainty, from the compel 
tions of his great archetype.  Hawkeſworth w 
his cloſeſt imitator, a circumſtance of which a 
writer would once have been proud to be rod] 
though, when he had become elated by hai 
riſen into ſome degree of conſequence, he, in 
converſation with me, had the provoking effronty 
to ſay he was not ſenſible of it. #4 


Johnſon was truly zealous for the- ſuccek 
« The Adventurer; and very ſoon after his d 
gaging in it, he wrote the following letter 


To the Reverend Dr. Joszyn Waxron, 


« DE AR SIR, 5 4 
« ] OUGHT to have written it you Yoon 


not; nor can I, indeed, claim any merit fn 
this letter; for being deſired by the My. 

proprietor of the Adventurer to look out for al 
ther hand, my thoughts neceſſarily fixed w 
you, whoſe fund of literature will enable you! 
aſſiſt them, with very little ini 41 

ſtudies. | 


« They deſire you to engage to furniſh onej 
per a month, at two guineas a paper, which 
may very readily perform. We have conlidl 
that a paper ſhould conſiſt of pieces of imaginil 
pictures of life, and diſquiſitions of literature. 1 
part which depends on the imagination 1s 
well ſupplied, as you will find when you ral 
Papers ; for deſcriptions of life, there is 10 


17 


— — 
. — — 
n 


| 
n made with an authour and an authoureſs; 2753. | 
mph the province of criticiſm and literature they — | | | 
th ery deſirous to aſſign to the commentator on 1 


e 1 hope this propoſal will not be rejected, and 
ha the next poſt will bring us your compliance. 
e, ux as one of the fraternity, though I have no 

n the paper, beyond now and then a motto; 
rwo of the writers are my particular friends, 
[ hope the pleaſure of ſeeing a third united to 
vill not be denied to, dear Sir, 
« Your moſt obedient, | 

« And moſt humble ſervant.” 

arch 8, 1753. Sax. Jonnson.” 


o 
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„ 
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he conſequence of this letter was, Dr. Warton's 
hing the collection with ſeveral admirable 


hnſon's ſaying © I have no part in the paper 
nd now and then a motto, may ſeem incon= 
t with his being the authour of the papers 
ed T. But he had, at this time, written 
one number; and beſides, even at any after 
d, he might have uſed rhe ſame expreſſion, 
dering it as a point of honour not to own them; 
Irs. Williams told me that, “ as he had given 
Eſſays to Dr. Bathurſt; who ſold them at two 
as each, he never would own them ; nay, 
d to ſay he did not write them: but the fact 
that he dickated them, while Bathurſt wrote.“ 
ito him Mrs, Williams's account; he ſmiled, 
ad nothing, 8 


.I. " I am 


* 


1753. 
net 


tat, 44. 
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J am not quite ſatisfied with the caſii 
which the productions of one perſon are thy; 


upon the world for the productions of al 


I allow that not only knowledge, but pon 


qualities of mind may be communicated; hyl 


actual effect of individual exertion never a 
transferred, with truth, to any other than inj 
original caufe. One perſon's child may hex 
the child of another perſon by adoption, aw 
the Romans, or by the ancient Jewiſh mo 
wife having children borne to her upon herl 


| by her handmaid. But theſe were childn 


different ſenſe from that of nature. It vud 
underſtood that they were not of the bly 
their nominal parents. So in literary chile 


authour may give the profits and fame of hyt 


poſition to another man, but cannot malt 
other the real authour, A Highland gent 
a younger branch of a family, once confulal 
if he could not validly purchaſe the Chieky 
of his family, from the Chief who was wil 
{ell it. I told him it was impoſſible for hin 

quire, by purchaſe, a right to be a differen 
from what he really was; for that the ny 
Chieftainſhip attached to the blood of pin 
ture, and, therefore, was incapable of beingl 
ferred. I added, that though Eſau ſold ly 

right, or the advantages belonging to i 

remained the firſt-born of his parents; 4 
whatever agreement a Chief might make 
of the clan, the Herald's Office could u 
of the metamorphoſis, or with any decendf 


the younger was the elder; but I did not con- = 2753- 
ce the worthy gentleman. Anat, 44» 
ohnſon's papers in the Adventurer are very 
ur to thoſe of the Rambler; but being rather 

re varied in their ſubjects, and being mixed 
h efſays by other writers, upon topicks more 
erally attractive than even the moſt elegant 
cal diſcourſes, the ſale of the work, at firſt, 
more extenſive. Without meaning, however, 
depreciate the Adventurer, I muſt obſerve, that 
the value of the Rambler came, in the progreſs 
time, to be better known, it grew upon the 
blick eſtimation, and that its ſale has far ex- 
ded that of any other periodical papers ſince the 

on of Queen Anne. E; 
Win one of the books of his diary I find the fol- 
ing entry: : 
c Apr. 3, 1753. 1 began the ſecond vol. of my 
Nionary, room being left in the firſt for Pre- 
e, Grammar, and Hiſtory, none of them yet 
gun. 
«0 Gop, who haſt hitherto ſupported me, en- 
e me to proceed in this labour, and in the whole 
k of my preſent ſtate ; that when I ſhall render 
at the laſt day, an account of the talent com- 
ted to me, I may receive pardon, for the ſake 
Jesvs CHRIST. Amen.” | 
He this year favoured Mrs. Lennox with a De- 
ationꝰ to the Earl of Orrery, of her © Shakſpeare 
ſtrated.” | 
In 1754 I can trace nothing publiſhed by him, tat. 45. 
ept his numbers of the Adventurer, and © The 
ſe of Edward Cave*,” in the Gentleman's 
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1754. 
tat. 45. 


and ſucceſsful in his own buſineſs, which, dud 
arly fortunate in being recorded by Johnſon; wi 


out any digreſſions or adventitious*circurſt * 


nation. 


fidently repeated with additional circumſtam 
that a ſudden diſguſt was taken by Johnſon i; 


THE LIFE OF 
Magazine for February. In biography thete hed 
no queſtion that he excelled, beyond all who 
attempted that ſpecies of compoſition; upon xi 
indeed, he ſet the higheſt value. To the mug 
ſelection of characteriſtical circumſtances, for wil 
the ancients were remarkable, he added a * oh 
phical reſearch, and the moſt perſpieuous x 
energetick language. Cave was certain 1n 
of eſtimable qualities, and was eminently d Fs . 


leſs, entitled him to reſpe&t. But he was 
of the narrow life of a printer and publiſher, w 


has made an intereſting and agreeable narrative," 
The Dictionary, we may believe, affen 
Johnſon full occupation this year. As it 
proached to irs concluſion, he probably vol 
with redoubled vigour, as ſeamen increaſe ti 
exertion and alacrity when they have a near pl 
ſpect of their haven, | 
Lord Cheſterfield, to whom Johnſon had ju 
the high compliment of addreſſing to his Lordly 
the Plan of his Dictionary, had behaved to hin 
ſuch a manner as to excite his contempt and ind 
l. The world has been for many ye 
amuſed with a ſtory confidently told, and as & 


occaſion of his having been one day kept long 
waiting in his Lordſhip's antechamber, for IC 
the reaſon aſſigned was, that he had company 
him ; and that at laſt, when the door * 
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Colley Cibber; and that Johnſon was ſo 1754. 
* mecha] when he found for whom he . 
deen ſo long excluded, that he went away in 
ion, and never would return. I remember 
k mentioned this ſtory to- George Lord Lyt- 

n, who told me, he. was very intimate with . 
c | Cheſterfield; and holding it as a well-known | 
5 defended Lord Cheſterfield, by ſaying, that 
ber, who had been introduced familiarly by 
back- ſtairs, had probably not been there aboye ; 
minutes.” It may ſeem ſtrange even to enter- 
adoubt concerning a ſtory ſo long and ſo widely 
nt, and thus implicitly adopted, if not ſanc- 
fd, by the authority which I have mentioned; 
tive WY Johnſon himſelf aſſured me, that there was 
a the leaſt foundation for it. He told me, that 
never was any particular incident which pros 
da quarrel between Lord Cheſterfield and him; 
ae hat his Lordſhip's continued neglect was the 
ear Mn why he reſolved to have no connection with 

When the Dictionary was upon the eve of 
bad cation, Lord Cheſterfield, who, it is ſaid, 
Lo brtered himſelf with expectations that Johnſon 
0 une dedicate the work to him, attempted, in a 
"4 ink y manner, to ſooth, and infinuate himſelf 
the Sage, conſcious, as it ſhould ſeem, of the 
indifference with which he had. treated its 
cd authour ; and further attempted to conci- 
alen me bim, by writing two papers in “ The World,” 
« long ecommendation of the work; and it muſt be 
for wi ſed, that they contain ſome ſtudied compli- 

2's, lo finely turned, that if there had been no 
«ned, Fs offence, it is probable that) ohnſon would 


2 bave 


U 


= 
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have been highly delighted. Praiſe, in ge 
was pleaſing to him; but by praiſe from ad 
— and elegant nen he wap N 
liarly gratified. 

His Lordſhip ſays, „ think thes bu 
general, and the republick of letters in 
are greatly obliged to Mr. Johnſon, Wi kinky 
dertaken, and executed, ſo great and deſingj 
work. Perſection is not to be expected fron 
but if we are to judge by the various work 
Johnſon already publiſhed, we have good rl 
believe, that he will bring this as near to pe 
as any man could do. The Plan of it, wi 
publiſhed ſome years ago, ſeems to me to l 
proof of it. Nothing can be more rationally 
gined, or more accurately and elegantly ei 
J therefore recommend the previous perulilt 
to all thoſe who intend to buy the Didi 
and who, 1 ſuppoſe, are al thoſe who cat 
r 


2 0.0 0-4-0 46 


e Ir muſt be owned, that our languige f 
Preſent, in a ſtate of anarchy, and hitherto] 
haps, it may not have been the worſe for it. 
Ing our free and open trade, many my 
preffions have been imported, adopted, a 
ralized from other languages, which have yd 
enriched our own, Let it ſtill preſerve du 
ſtrength and beauty it may have bortowed 
others; but let it not, like the Farpeianfl 
be overwhelmed and cruſhed by unneceſſi 
ments. The time for diſcrimination * 
now come. Toleration, adoption, and naturus 
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e ron their lengths. Good order and authority 1754. 
now neceſſary. But where ſhall we find them, Eur. 45. 
4, at the ſame time, the obedience due to them? 
e muſt have recourſe to the old Roman expedient 
times of confuſion, and chuſe a dictator. Upon 
is principle, I give my vote for Mr. Johnſon 
) fill that great and arduous poſt. And I hereby 
care, that I make a total ſurrender of all my 
guts and privileges in the Engliſh language, as 
frce-born Britiſh ſubject, to the ſaid Mr. John- 
n, during the term of his diftatorſhip. Nay 
ore, I will not only obey him, like an old Ro- 
an, as my dictator, but, like a modern Roman, 
vill implicitly believe in him as my Pope, and 
old him to be infallible while in the chair, but 
longer. More than this he cannot well require; 
r, I preſume, that obedience can never be ex- 


ted, when there is neither terrour to enforce, 
or intereſt to invite it. 
©. © „ •A5 „6 


« But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a Hiſtory 

our Language through its ſeveral ſtages, were 
il wanting at home, and importunately called 
r from abroad. Mr. Johnſon's labours will now, 
dare ſay, very fully ſupply that want, and greatly 
ontribute to the farther ſpreading of our language 
| other countries, Learners were diſcouraged, 
finding no ſtandard to reſort to; and, conſe- 


ently, thought it incapable of any. They will 
o be undeceived and encouraged.” 


This courtly device failed of its effect. John- 

bn, who thought that “ all was falſe and hollow,” 

ſeſpiſed the honeyed words, and was even indig- 
Q 4 nant 
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Bedſfordſhire, he was pleaſed to dictate it to ne 


very deſirous to hear it (promiſing at the ſame time, 


dog too much already; or words to that purpoſe, 


THE LIFE ON: 
nant that Lord Cheſterfield ſhould, for A'momen; 
imagine, that he could be the dupe of ſuch u 
tifice. His expreſſion to me concerning Ly 
Cheſterfield, upon this occaſion, was, “ Sir, u 
making great profeſſions, he had, for many pen 
taken no notice of me; but when my DiRtonay 
was coming out, he fell a ſcribbling in © The Walt 
about it. Upon which, I wrote him a jetter a 
preſſed in civil terms, but ſuch as might ſhewhnf 
that I did not mind what he ſaid or wrote, a 
that I had done with him.“ 
This is that celebrated letter of which ſo mud 
has been ſaid, and about which curioſity has ben 
ſo long excited, without being gratified, I fx 
many years ſolicited Johnſon ta favour me with 
copy of it, that ſo excellent a compoſition mig 
not be loſt to poſterity. He delayed from tine y 
time to give it me“; till at laſt in 1781, wh 
we were on a vifit at Mr. Dilly's, at Southil i 
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from memory. He afterwards found among hy 
papers a copy of it, which he had dictated to Mt 
Baretti, with its title and corrections, in his f 
hand-writing. This he gave to Mr, Langu 


7 Dr. Johnſon appeared to have had a remarkable delicacy ml 
reſpect to the circulation of this letter; for Dr. Douglas, Bil 
of Saliſbury, informs me that having many years ago preſſed hi 
to be allowed to read it to the ſecond Lord Hardwicke, who 


copy of it ſhould be taken) Johnſon ſeemed much pleaſed thi 
had attracted the attention of a nobleman of ſuch a iel 
character; but after pauſing ſome time, declined to comply 
the requeſt, ſaying, with a ſmile, ** No, Sir; 1 have hun ® 


3 | adding 


b. JOHNSOW: = © ay 
King, that if it were to come into print, he 1754 
gedl it to be from that copy. By Mr. Langton's Er ; 
jadneſs, I am enabled to enrich my work with a 
ect tranſcript of what the world has ſo eagerly 


fired to ſee. 
o the Right Honourable the Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 


« My LozD, February 7, 1755.0 
« ] nave been lately informed, by the pro- 
rietor of the World, that two papers, in which 
Dictionary is recommended to the publick, 
ere written by your Lordſhip. To be ſo diſ- 
noviſhed, is an honour, which, being very little 
cuſtomed to favours from the great, I know 
tt well how to receive, or in what terms to ac- 
owledge. . 3 
« When, upon ſome ſlight encouragement, I firſt 
ſited your Lordſhip, I was overpowered, like 
e reſt of mankind, by the enchantment of your 
Idreſs; and could not forbear to wiſh that I migut 
aſt myſelf Le vainqueur du vaingueur de Ia terre ;— 
at | might obtain that regard for which I ſaw the 
old contending ; but I found my attendance ſo 
le encouraged, that neither -pride nor modeſty 
duld ſuffer me to continue it. When I had once 
dreſſed your Lordſhip in publick, 1 had ex- 
uſted all the art of pleaſing which a retired, and 
courtly ſcholar can poſſeſs. I had done all that 
old; and no man is well pleaſed to have his all 
glected, be it ever ſo little. we | 
Seven years, my Lord, have now paſt, ſince 
Rated in your outward rooms, or was repulſed 
: from 
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it is uſeleſs to complain, and have brought it, x 


ſaid in the letter that no aſſiſtance has been received, ke 
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from your door; during which time I have beg 
puſhing on my work through difficulties, of wig 


laſt, to the verge of publication, without one # 
of aſliſtance*, one word of encouragement, g & 
one ſmile of favour. Such treatment I did notes 
pect, for I never had a Patron before. 
ec The ſhepherd in Virgil grew at laſt acquaint 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks 
ce Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who look 
with unconcern on a man ſtruggling for-life in th 
water, and, when he has reached ground, encun 
bers him with help? The notice which you lan 
been pleaſed to take of my labours, had it be 
early, had been kind; but it has been delayed ti 
I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till | U 


ſolitary, and cannot impart.gs* 3 till I am knom 


3 The following note is ſubjoined by Mr. 33 F 
Johnſon, when he gave me this copy of his letter, defired t 
J would annex to it his information to me, that wheres i 


once receive from Lord Cheſterfield the ſum of ten pounds; | 
as that was ſo inconſiderable a ſum, he thought the mention 
it could not properly find place in a letter of the kind thatt 
Was. 

In this paſſage Dr. Johnſon evidently alludes to the l 
his wife. We find the ſame tender recollection recurring u 
mind upon innumerable occaſions ; and, perhaps, no mat 
more forcibly felt the truth of the ſentiment fo eleganty8 
prefſed by my friend Mr. me: cre in his Tante to Al 9 


WW 

ſon's tragedy of ful: tated 
« Vain—wealth, and fame, and fortune's foſtering cath light. 
If no fond breaſt the ſplendid bleſſings ſhare; 8 8 
And, each day's buſtling pageantry onde paſt, 2 8 

ec 


„ There, only there, our bliſs is found at laſt,” 


Da. JOHNSON. 1 


d do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical 1754. 
kſperity not to confeſs obligations where no benefit 2 


: +; been received, or to be unwilling that the pub- 
x hould conſider me as owing that to a Patron, 
0 which Providence has enabled me to do for 
ths yſelf. 


« Having carried on my wark thus far with ſo 
le obligation to any fayourer of learning, I ſhall 
ot be diſappointed though I ſhould conclude it, , 
{leſs be poſſible, with leſs; for I have been long 
vakened from that dream of hope, in which I 
once boaſted myſelf with fo much exultation, 
e My Lord, 
« Your Lordſhip's moſt bumble - 
5 Moſt obedient ſervant, 


© SAM. Jonnson *. $50 


« While this was * talk of the town, (ſays Dr. 
Adams, in a letter to me) I happened to viſit Dr. 
Warburton, who finding that 'I was acquainted 
with Johnſon, deſired me earneſtly to carry his 
compliments to him, and to-tell him, that he ho- 
noured him for his manly behaviour in rejecting 
Wtheſe condeſcenſions of Lord Cheſterfield, and for 
reſenting the treatment he had received from him, 
with a proper ſpirit, Johnſon was viſibly pleaſed 
ich this compliment, for he had always a high 


Upon comparing this copy with that which Dr. Jokiaſan dic- 
tated to me from recollection, the variations are found to be ſo 
ght, that this myſt be added to the many other proofs which 
be gave of the wonderful extent and accuracy of his memory. 


To gratify the curious in compoſition, I have In. _—_ 
ive Copies in the Britiſh Muſeum, | 


3 


opinion | 


235 THE LIFE OF! _ 
1754- opinion of Warburton*.” —Indeed, the force d 
— mind which appeared in this letter, was conpenid 
with that which Warburton himſelf amply po. 
ſeſſed. FF 
There is a curious minute circumſtance which 
ſtruck me, in comparing the various editions of 
Johnſon's imitations of Juvenal. In the tenh 
Satire, one of the couplets upon the vanity: of 
wiſhes even for literary diſtinction ftood thus: 


« Yet think hut ills the ſcholars life ail, by 
cc Pride, envy, want, the garret, and the jail." 


But after experiencing the uneaſineſs which Lord 
Cheſterfield's fallacious patronage made him feel 
he diſmiſſed the word garret from the fad group, 
and in all the ſubſequent editions the line ſtands 


« Pride, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail, 


That Lord Cheſterfield muſt have been mam. 

| fied by the lofty contempt, and polite, yet keel 
fatire with which Johnſon exhibited him to himſelf 
in this letter, it is impoſſible to doubt. He 


2 Soon after Edwards's Canons of Criticiſm came out, Jolie 
ſon was dining at Tonſon the Bookſeller's, with Hayman it 
Painter and ſome more company. Hayman related to Sir Jom 
Reynolds, that the converſation having turned upon Edward 
book, the gentlemen praiſed it much, and Johnſon allowed 
merit, But when they went farther, and appeared to put tl 
authour upon a level with Warburton. © Nay, (ſaid Johnſon,) 
has given him ſome ſmart hits to be ſure ; but there is no pi 
portion between the two men; they muſt not be named together. 

A fly, Sir, may ſting a ſtately horſe and make him wince; but 
is but an inſeR, and the other is a horſe ſtill,” + 
N howe ven 
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wevet, with that gloſſy duplicity which was his 1754. 
onſtant ſtudy, affected to be quite unconcerned. Era. 45. 
) Adams mentioned to Mr. Robert Dodfley 1 
it he was ſorry Johnſon had written his letter to 

rd Cheſterfield. Dodſley, with the true feelings of 

rade, faid © he was very ſorry too; for that he had 

property in the Dictionary, to which his Lord- 

hip's patronage might have been of conſequence.” 

e then told Dr. Adams, that Lord Cheſterfield 

ad ſhewn him the letter. © I ſhould have imagined 

replied Dr. Adams) that Lord Cheſterfield would 

ave concealed it.” © Poh! (ſaid Dodfley) do 

ou think a letter from Johnſon could hurt Lord 
heſterfield ? Not at all, Sir. It lay upon his 

able, where any body might ſee it. He read it 

dme; ſaid, © this man has great powers, pointed 

ut the ſevereſt paſſages, and obſerved how well 

ey were expreſſed.” This air of indifference, 

hich impoſed upon the worthy Dodfley, was 

mainly nothing but a ſpecimen of that diſſimu- 

tion which Lord Cheſterfield inculcated as one of 

e moſt eſſential leſſons tor the conduct of life. 

lis Lordſhip endeavoured to juſtify himſelf to 

Jodſley from the charges brought againſt him by 

hnſon; but we may judge of the flimſineſs of 

s defence, from his having excuſed his neglect of 

«ad n/on, by ſaying that “ he had heard he had 

wel winged his lodgings, and did not know where he 

ut ed; as if there could have been the ſmalleſt 

faculty to inform himſelf of that circumſtance, by 

quiring in the literary circle with which his Lord- 
dend was well acquainted, and was, indeed, himſelf 

e of its ornaments. 


DF.” 
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Dr. Adams expoſtulated with Johnſon, and la 
geſted, that his not being admitted when he cal 
on him, was, probably, not to be imputed to Lu 
Cheſterfield; for his Lordſhip had declared g 
Dodſley, that © he would have turned off the bel 
ſervant he ever had, if he had known that he den 
him to a man who would have been always mar 
than welcome; and, in confirmation of this, 
inſiſted on Lord Cheſterfield's general affabil 
and eaſineſs of acceſs, eſpecially to literary max 
« Sir, (ſaid Johnſon) that is not Lord Cheſterßel 
he is the proudeſt man this day exiſting,” * 
(ſaid Dr. Adams) there is one perſon, at k 
as proud; I think, by your own account youu 
the prouder man of the two.” * But mine n 
plied Johnſon, inſtantly) was defenjwe pride 
This, as Dr. Adams well obſerved, was one 
thoſe happy turns for which he was ſo remark 
ready. 

Johnſon having now explicitly avowed bis 
nion of Lord Cheſterfield, did not refrain frome 
preſſing himſelf concerning that nobleman 
Pointed freedom: * This man (ſaid he) I thou 
had been a Lord among wits ; but, I find, it 

only a wit among Lords!” And when his Lett 
to his natural ſon were publiſhed, he obe big 
that © they teach the morals of a whore, an binkin 


manners of a dancing maſter*.” — 
f charactt 

to what 
dull, gr 
2 That collection of letters cannot be vindicated from weg En. 
ous charge of encouraging, in ſome paſſages, one af the f races, | 
moſt deſtructive to the good order and comfort of ſociety," I No 
bis Lordſhip repreſents as mere faſhionable gallantry ; 2 


Dr. JOHNSON. 239 
The character of a © reſpectable Hottentot, 1754 
in Lord Cheſterfield's letters, has been generally - g. 
nderſtood to be meant for Johnſon, and I have 

ro doubt that it was. But I remember when the 

terary Property of thoſe letters was conteſted 

in the Court of Seſſion in Scotland, and Mr. 

Henry Dundas“, one of the counſel for the pro- 

prietors, read this character as an exhibition of 

Johnſon, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, 

one of the Judges, maintained, with ſome warmth, 

that it was not intended as a portrait of Johnſon, 

but of a late noble Lord, diſtinguiſhed for abſtruſe 

ſcience. I have heard Johnſon himſelf talk of 

the character, and ſay that it was meant for George 

Lord Lyttelton, in which J could by no means 

oree; for his Lordſhip had nothing of that 


others, of inculcating the baſe practice of diſſimulation, and re- 
ommending, with diſproportionate anxiety, a perpetual atten- 
ion to external elegance of manners. But it muſt, at the ſame 
ime, be allowed, that they contain many good precepts of con- 
duct, and much genuine information upon life and manners, very 
happily expreſſed ; and that there was conſiderable merit in pay- 
| Wing fo much attention to the improvement of one who was de- 
pendent upon his Lordſhip's protection; it has, probably, been 
exceeded in no inſtance by the moſt exemplary parent; and though 
can by no means approve of confounding the diſtinction between 
lawful and illicit offspring, which is, in effect, inſulting the civil 
eſtabliſhment of our country, to look no higher ; I cannot help 
hinking it laudable to be kindly attentive to thoſe, of whoſe 
exiſtence we have, in any way, been the cauſe. Mr. Stanhope's 
character has been unjuſtly repreſented as diametrically oppoſite 
to what Lord Cheſterfield wiſhed him to be. He has been called 
cull, groſs, and aukward : but I knew him at Dreſden, when he 
01 beg Envoy to that court; and though he could not boaſt of the 
| rece;, he was, in truth, a ſenſible, civil, well-behaved man. 
"ry Now one of his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State. 
violence 


— — 


1754 Violence which is a conſpicuous feature in the cn, 


ear to have it ſuppoſed that it might be mean jy 
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THE LIFE OF 
poſition. Finding that my illuſtrious friend egy 


him, I ſaid, laughingly, that there was one tx 
which unqueſtionably did not belong to him; «þ, 
throws his meat any where but down his throat“ 
« Sir, (ſaid he,) Lord Cheſterfield never ſaw ns 
eat in his life.“ 1 IN 
On the 6th of March came out Lord Boling, 
broke's works, publiſhed by Mr. David Malte 
The wild and pernicious ravings, under the nam 
of * Philoſophy,” which were thus uſhered im 
the world, gave great offence to all well-pring 
pled men. Johnſon, hearing of their tendency 
which nobody diſputed, was rouſed with a juſt in 
dignation, and pronounced this memorable ſy 
tence upon the noble authour and his editor, . 
he was a ſcoundrel, and a coward: a ſcoundrel 
for charging a blunderbuſs againſt religion al 
morality ; a coward, becauſe he had not reſoluta 
to fire it off himſelf, but left half a crown to a begs 
early Scotchman, to draw the trigger after hu 
death!” Garrick, who I can atteſt from my on 
knowledge, had his mind ſeaſoned with pious i: 
verence, and ſincerely diſapproved of the inf 
writings of ſeveral, whom, in the courſe of hi H 
moſt univerſal gay intercourſe with men of ems 
nence, he treated with external civility, dill 
guiſhed himſelf upon this occaſion. Mr. Pelus 
having died on the very day on which Lord Bs 
lingbroke's works came out, he wrote an clegdl 
Ode on his death, beginning | 


« [ft 


Px. JOHNSON. 
« Let others hail the riſing ſun, ; 
«I bow to that whoſe courſe is run.” Suat. gs. 


which 18 the following ſtanza: 


« The fame ſad morn to church and ſlate 
« (So for our ſins *twas fix d by fate,) 

« A double ſtroke was given ; 

« Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 

« St, John's fell genius iſſued forth, 


let « And Pelham fled to heaven.” 

ane 

ing foknſon this year found an interval of leiſure to 
Sc an excurſion to Oxford, for the purpoſe of 
0 Wonfulting the libraries there. Of this, and of 


any intereſting circumſtances concerning him, 
wing a part of his life when he converſed but lit- 


80 wich the world, I am enabled to give a particy- 
account, by the liberal communications of 
e Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who oblig- 
ü e furniſhed me with ſeveral of our common 
vs Wu letters, which he illuſtrated with notes. 


heſe I ſhall inſert in their proper places. 


* 70 the Reverend Mr. THoMAS Wax rox. 
is 0 © $16, 
2 « IT is but an ill return hoe the book with 


hich you were pleaſed to favour me?, to have de- 
yea my thanks for it till now. I am too apt to be 
egligent; but I can never en thew my 


* *« Obſervations on Spenſer's ray Queen, the firſt edition 
which was now Juſt publiſhed,” 


Vor. J. R diſreſpett 


as - THE LIFE OF 


175+ | diſreſpe& to a man of your character: and I ny 
Att. 45. Pay you a very honeſt acknowledgement, for in 
advancement of the literature of our native cow 
try. You have ſhewn to all, who ſhall here 
attempt the ſtudy of our ancient authours, tþ 
way to ſucceſs; by directing them to the per 
of the books which thoſe authours had read, 0 
this method, Hughes*, and men much 
than Hughes, ſeem never to have thought, The 
reaſon why the authours, which are yet read, g 
the ſixteenth century, are ſo little underſtood, i 
that they are read alone; and no help is bortom 
from thoſe who lived with them, or before then 
- Some part of this ignorance I hope to remore 
my. book 5, which now draws towards its end; 
but which I cannot finiſh to my mind, vito 
viſiting the libraries of Oxford, which I, therefor, 
hope to ſee in a fortnight*. I know not how loop 
I ſhall ſtay, or where I ſhall lodge: but ſhall 
ſure to look for you at my arrival, and ve ful 

eaſily ſertle the reſt. I am, dear Sir, 
| c Your moſt obedient, &c, 
“[London] July 16, 1754. SAM. JoHvs0, 


Of his converſation while at Oxford at this ting 
Mr, Warton preſerved and communicated i 
me the following memorial, which, . though ut 
written with all the care and attention which Ul 


+ e Hughes publiſhed an edition of Spenſer.” 1 50 
$5 « His Dictionary.“ 
« He came to Oxford within a fortnight, and ſtayed iu 
_ weeks. He lodged at a houſe called Kettel-hall, neat 
nity College. But during this viſit at Oxford, he collefcd u 
thing in the libraries for bs Dictionary.“ | K 


JOHNSON. 


earned and elegant writer beſtowed on thoſe com- 

poſitions which he intended for the publick eye, is 
if happily expreſſed in an eaſy ſtyle, that 1 ould 
bojure it by any alteration : 

« When Johnſon came to Oxford in 17545 a 
long vacation was beginning, and moſt people 
rere leaving the place. This was the firſt time 
f his being there, after quitting the Univerſity. 

he next morning after his arrival, he wiſhed to 
ſee his old College, Pembroke. I went with him. 
He was highly pleaſed to find all the. College-ſer- 
ants which he had left there ſtill remaining, par- 
ticularly a very old butler; and expreſſed great ſa- 
faction at being recogniſed by them, and con- 
erſcd with them familiarly. He waited on the 
alter, Dr. Radcliffe, who received him very 
oldly. Johnſon at leaſt expected, that the maſter 
would order a copy of his Dictionary, now near 
publication : but the maſter. did not chooſe to talk 
pn the Ange never aſked. Johnſon to dine, nor 
ven to viſit him, while he ſtayed at Oxford. After 
e had left the lodgings, Johnſon ſaid to me, 
There lives a man, who lives by the revenues of 
terature, and will not move a finger to ſupport it. 
fl come to live at Oxford, I ſhall take up my 
abode at Trinity.” We then called on the Reve- 
end Mr, Meeke, one of the fellows, and. of John- 
on's ſtanding. Here was a moſt cordial greeting 
dn both ſides. On leaving him, Johnſon ſaid, 
| uſed to think Mecke had excellent od when 


C5 BI 


f Loft i in a convent” 1 A folieary es Fi 
"MS. I remember, 


1754. 
— — 
tat. 45. 


him very much to have a room in the College. 
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©] remember, at the claſſical lecture in the 
could not bear Meeke's fuperiority, and i u 
to ſit as far from him as 1 in rhue nights 
hear him conſtrue.?⁊:m.·u 

« As we were leaving the College; le ti coll 
© Here I tranflated Pope S Meſſiah. Which hi 
you think is rhe belt Ene. in it? — "—_ Wiſ 
ite is, | ing! 


nolo 
Tir, 
1 told him, I thought'i it a very ſonorots tene mad 
I did not tell him, it was not in the VIrgIH Hie 
He much regretted that his fin tutor was dei talke 
for whom he emed to retain the greateſt regarl Oxtc 
He faid, © T once had been a whole morning ſl he ci 
ing in Chriſt-Church Meadow, and miſſed lh from 
lecture in logick. After dinner, he ſent for tt mucl 
to his room. I expected a ſharp rebuke for e 8 
'idtenefs, and went with a beating heart, Wit e NC 
we were ſeated, he told me he had ſent for me wil”! 
drink a glaſs of wine with him, and to tell e, Men 
was not angry with me for miſſing his — ” 
This was, in fact, a moſt ſevere reprimand. N oe 
more of the boys were then ſent for, aud we ” Joo 
a very pleafant afternoon.” Beſides Mr. Met es 
there was only one other Fellow of Pembroke in diene 
reſident: from both of whom Johnſon recess 


greateſt civilities during this viſit, and they pre 4 
alls, 


ddl 
Wne ſic 


witt 
plac 
bin a 
was 


« Vallis aromaticas fundit Saronica ak 


ee In the courſe of this viſit (17 54, E 
and I walked, three or four times, to Els 
a village beautifully ſituated about three n ution 
om Oxford, to ſee Mr. Wiſe, Radclivian libran Mond 


3 


with whom Johnſon, was much pleaſed. At this 
place, Mr. Wiſe had fitted up a houſe and gardens, 
tin a ſingular manner, but with great taſte, Here 
was an excellent library ; particularly, a valuable 
collection of books in Northern literature, with 
which Johnſon was often very buly. One day Mr. 
Wiſe read to us a diſſertation which he was prepar- 
ing for the preſs, intitled, © A Hiſtory and Chro- 
nology of the fabulous Ages. Some old divinities of 
Thrace, related to the Titans, and called the Caprar, 
made a very important part of the theory of this 
piece ; and 1n converſation afterwards, Mr. Wiſe 
ralked much of his CaBirRi. As we returned'to 
Oxford in the evening, I out-walked Johnſon, and 
he cried out Suflamina, a Latin word which came 
from his mouth with peculiar grace, and was as 
much as to ſay, Put on your drag chain. Before 
we got home, I again walked too faſt for him; and 


1 a 
* e now cried qut, © Why, you walk as if you were 
« purſued by all the CaBIRI in a body.“ In an 


evening, we frequently took long walks from Ox- 
ord into the country, returning to ſupper. Once, 
in our way home, we viewed the ruins of the 
abies of Oſeney and Rewley, near Oxford. Aſter 
t leaſt half an hour's ſilenee, Johnſon ſaid, I 
ewed them with indignation !! We had then a 
long converſation on Gothick buildings; and in 
alking of the form of old halls, he ſaid, In theſe 
alls, the fire place was anciently always in the 
12 idle of the room, till the Whigs removed it on 
ee ſide. About this time there had been an exe- 
ution of two or three criminals at Oxford on a 
Monday. Soon afterwards, one day at dinner, 1 

R 3 Was 
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was ſaying that Mr. Swinton the chaplain af 4 


gaol, and alſo a frequent preacher before the Vii 
verſity, a learned man, but often thoughtleſs af 


abſent, preached the condemnation-ſermok on tt 


pentance, before the convicts, on the precediy 
day, Sunday: and that in the cloſe he told 
audience, that he ſhould give them the remainds 
of what he had to ſay on the ſubject, the ne 


Lord's Day. Upon which, one of our compi 


a Doctor of Divinity, and a plain matter-of-{ab. 


man, by way of offering an apology for M. 


Swinton, gravely remarked, that he had probath 
preached the ſame ſermon before the Univerſiy 


es, Sir, (ſays Johnſon) but the Univerſity wn 


not to be hanged the next morning. 

* forgot to obſerve before, that when hel 
Mr. Meeke, (as I have told above) he add 
About the ſame time of life, Meeke was left bs 
hind at Oxford to feed on a Fellowſhip, and I we 
to London to get my living: now, Sir, ſee thedi 
ference of our literary characters!“ 


The following letter was written by Dr. Tek 
to Mr. Chambers, of Lincoln College, nov 9 


Robert Chambers, one of the Judges in India“: 


To Mr. CHAMBERS of Lincoln College. 
te DEAR SIR, | 
ce THE commiſſion which 1 delayed 8 
trouble you with at your departure, I am 1 
obliged to ſend you; and beg that you will be 


7 Communicated by the Reverend Mr, Thomas Warton, 
had the original. 


ind 


whor 
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| Jepten 


He 
heſe 
ranſc. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


ind as to carry it to Mr. Warton, of Trinity, to 
vom! ſhould have written immediately, but that 
now not if he be yet come back to Oxford. 
« In the Catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit. ſee 
ol. I. pag. 18. MSS. Bodl. MaRTYRTUM xv. 
yartyrum ſub Juliano, auctore T Heophylacto. 
« Tt is deſired that Mr. Warton will inquire, 
ind ſend word, what will be the coſt of tranſcrib- 
g this manuſcript. 
« Vol. II. pag. 32. Num. 1022. 58. CoLL. 
lov, —Commentaria in Aa Apoſtol.-—Comment. in 
oem Epiſtolas Catbolicas. Se. 
He is deſired to tell what is the age of each of 
heſe manuſcripts: and what it will coſt to have a 
ranſcript of the two firſt pages of each. | 
f Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may 
if you can get it done by any body elſe; or 
ay till he comes, according to your own conve- 
tence. It is for an Italian Hterato. „ 
« The anſwer is to be directed to his Excel- 
ncy Mr. Zon, Venetian Reſident, Soho- ſquare. 
“ hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret the 
hange of London for Oxford. Mr, Baretti is 
ell, and Miſs Williams“; and we ſhall all be glad 
o hear from you, whenever you ſhall be ſo kind 
to write to, Sir, 7 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 

Nor. 21, 1754. Sam, Joann.” 


p I preſume ſhe was a relation of Mr. Zachariah Williams, 
o died in his eighty-third year, July 12, 1755. When Dr. 
| ſon was with me at Oxford, in 1755, he gave to the Bod- 
a Library a thin quarto of twenty-one pages, a work in Ita- 
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1754s The degree of Maſter of Arts, which, it ly 6 0 
8 been obſerved, could not be obtained for bin has. 
an early period of his life, was now confidered na 

an honour of conſiderable importance, in orde » Fn 

grace the title-page of his Dictionary; and HM Lea. 
character in the literary world being by this um t 0 
deſervedly high, his friends thought that if p ich 

exertions were made, the Univerſity of O⁹πzl il : 


would pay him the compliment. « ] 

ny p 

To the Reverend Mr. THouas W aRToy, af 

| SPIES an e 

ce Pack SIR, hre. 

| ent 

ce I AM extremely obliged to you and to Ko 

Wiſe, for the uncommon. care which you hay k 

taken of my intereſt: if you can accompliſh en 
kind deſign, I ſhall e take me a little hi 

tation among you, 

lian, with an Engliſh tranſlation on the oppoſite page. 1k 
Engliſh title-page is this: An Account of an Attempt to i 
tain the Longitude at Sea, by an exact Variation of the Mayne 

cal Needle, &c. By Zachariah Williams. London, prittd [Lor 
for Dodſley, 1755.“ The Engliſh tranſlation, from the firougd 

internal marks, is unqueſtionably the work of Johnſon, Ia 1 4% 

blank leaf, Johnſon has written the age, and time of death, all 3 

authour Z. Williams, as I have ſaid above. On another blank ki, amin, 

is paſted a paragraph from a news- paper, of the death and c "ID 

rater of Williams, which is plainly written by Johnſon, 2 6 

was very anxious about placing this book in the Bodleian: : Mr 


for fear of any omiſſion or miſtake, he entered, in the great du 
logue, the title- page of it, with his own hand.” 
In procuring him the degree of Maſter of Arts by d 
at Oxford.“ | 


Ds. JOHNSON. | 219 


2 « The books which I promiſed to Mr. Wiſe *, r754. 
blase not been able to procure: but I ſhall ſend — 
naa Finnick Dictionary, the only copy, perhaps, * 
9 England, which was preſented me by a learned 

by wede: but I keep it back, that it may make a 
of wy own books of the new edition, with 


hich 1 ſhall accompany it, more welcome. Yau 
ill aſſure him of my gratitude, 

« Poor dear Collins* !—Would a letter give him 
ny pleaſure? 1 have a mind to write. 

« | am glad of your hindrance in your Spenſe- 
an deſign?, yet J would not have it delayed, 
hree hours a day ſtolen from ſleep and amuſe- 
ent will produce: it. Let a Servitour* tranſcribe 
e quotations, and interleave them with references, 
o fave time. This will ſhorten the wark, and 
eſſen the fatigue. 

« Can I do any thing to promoting the Aiploma? 
would not be wanting to co- operate with your 
indneſs; of which, whatever be the effect, J 
all be, dear Sir, 


« Your moſt obliged, &c. 


* London,] Nov. 28, 1754. SAu. JokNsox.“ 
„ nt | « Lately fellow of Trinity College, and at this time Rad- 
,ofh irian librarian, at Oxford. He was a man of very conſiderable 
ny. TI g, and eminently ſkilled in Roman and Anglo-Saxon anti- 
nd d ities, He died in 1767. | 

0, * 2 Collins (the poet) was at this time at Oxford, on a viſt 
n 


Mr. Warton; but labouring under the moſt deplorable lan- 
bor of body, and dejection of mind.“ 

* « Of publiſhing a volume of Obſervations on the beſt of 
enſer's works, Ic was hindered by my taking pupils in this 


L 
ollege. 


„ Young ftudents of the loweſt rank at Oxford are fa 
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To the ſame. 


« PEAR SIR, 


« ] am extremely ſenſible of the favour dp 
me, both by Mr. Wiſe and yourſelf. The bod . 
cannot, I think, be printed in leſs than fix ech RY 
nor probably fo ſoon; and I will keep back te © life 
title-page, for ſuch an inſertion as you ſeem q =Y 
promiſe me. Be pleaſed to let me know why ble 
money [I ſhall ſend you, for bearing the expenced elp o 
the affair: and I will take care that you may cio 
it ready at your hand. 


ce J had lately the favour of a letter from yax 
brother, with ſome account of poor Collins, fe 
whom I am much concerned. I have a notin 
that by very great temperance, or more propeip ill In 
abſtinence, he may yet recover. "8 

« There is an old Engliſh and Latin book dM: +. 
poems by Barclay, called The Ship of Fool; 
at the end of which are a number of Eplogues, f 
he writes it, from Egloga, which are probably tit 
firſt in our language. If you cannot find the book 
J will get Mr. Dodſley to ſend it you. 

« I ſhall be extremely glad to hear from jul 
again, to know if the affair proceeds“. I hat 
mentioned it to none of my friends, for fear d 
being laughed at for my diſappointment. 


« You know poor Mr. Dodſley has loſt bu 
wife; I believe he is much affected, I hopt 


TIeW 


olg t 


[Lon 


atec 


e His Dictionary.“ 
Of the degree at Oxford,” 


Da. JOHNSON. 
e will not ſuffer ſo much as I yet ſuffer for the 
oſs of mine. 


57 — * 
tu, 11 & ol; Ovire yag meror0 aun. 


have ever ſince ſeemed to myſelf broken off from 
inkind; a kind of ſolitary wanderer in the wild 
ff life, without any direction, or fixed point of 
iew: a gloomy gazer on a world to which I have 
tle relation. Yet I would endeavour, by the 
jelp of you and your brother, to ſupply the want 
f cloſer union, by friendſhip: and hope to have 
png the pleaſure of being, dear Sir, 


« Moſt affectionately your's, 
London,] Dec. 21, 1754+ 8 au. Jonxsox.“ 


In 1755 we behold him to great advantage; his 
egree of Maſter of Arts conferred upon him, his 
Dictionary publiſhed, his correſpondence ani- 
nated, his benevolence exerciſed. 


ok To the Reverend Mr. THOMAS WaRTON. 
« Dear SIR, 
8 
* « WROTE to you ſome weeks ago, but 


clieve did not direct accurately, and therefore 
now not whether you had my letter. I would, 
kewiſe, write to your brother, but know not 
here to find him. I now begin to ſee land, after 
aving wandered, according to Mr. Warburton's 
traſe, 3 in this vaſt ſea of words. What reception 
ſhall meet with on the ſhore, I know not; 


whether 
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whether the ſound of bells, and acclamatinn 
the people, which Arioſto talks of in da (n 
or a general murmur of diflike, I know oy 
whe I ſhall find upon the coaſt a 4 * 
will court, or a Polypheme that will reſiſt. 

if Polypheme comes, have at his eye. 1 hat 
however, the criticks will let me be at 
though I do not much fear their {kill and ſtr 

I am a hittle afraid of my ſelf, and would not w 


[ 


 Hngly feel ſo much ill-will in my boſom as lum 


quarrels are apt to excite. | 

« Mr. Barretti is about a work for which ke 
in great want of Creſcimbent, which you may lux 
again when you pleaſe. | 

« There is nothing conſiderable done or ion 
among us here. We are not, perhaps, as in 
cent as villagers, but molt of us ſeem to be ai 
I hope, however, you are buſy; and ſhould 
glad to know what you are doing. 

I am, deareft Sir, 


| « Your humble tn 
cc London,] Feb. 4 1755s SAM. Jonson 


To the ſame. 


« DEAR SIR, 
« | RECEIVED your letter this day, N 
great ſenſe of the favour that has been done m 
for which I return my moſt hoon thanks: d 


« His degree had now paſt, according to the uſual W 
the ſuffrages of the heads of Colleges; but was not Jet ® 


granted by the Univerſity. It was carried without 2 finglc 


ſentieut voice,” 
envy 
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ntreat you to pay to Mr. Wiſe ſuch returns 41 1755. 

e to make for fo much kindneſs ſo hetle rag 2 rat =. 
rve 

« | ſent Mr. Wile the Landes: and hh 

rote to him; but know not whether he had either 

e book or letter. Be ſo good as to contrive to 

nquire. 

« But why does my dear Mr, Warton tell me 

thing of himſelf? Where hangs the new vo- 

me“? Can 1 help? Let not the paſt labour 

e loſt, for want of a little more: but ſnatch what 

Ime you can from the Hall, and the-pupils, and 

e coffee-houſe, and the parks, and. complete 

our deſign. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

London,] Feb. 4, 1755. SAM. Joanson.” 


To the ſame. 


© DEAR SIR, 

« Haß a letter laſt week from Mr. Wiſe, 
ut have yet heard nothing from you, nor know 
what ſtate my affair ſtands? ; of which I beg you 
d inform me, if you can, to-morrow, by the re- 
rm of the poſt. 

| «Mr. Wiſe ſends me word, chat he has noted 
e Finnick Lexicon yet, which I ſent ſome time 
20; and if he has it not, you muſt enquire 
er it. However, do not let your letter ſtay for 
ar, 258 | | : 

© Your brother, who is a better correſpondent 
an you, and not much better, ſends me word, 


On Spenſer.” | 24 Of the degree.” 
that 
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keep you from writing too? Let them, at 


: THE LIFE OF 
that your pupils keep you in College: but dog 


give you time to write to, dear Sir, 
« Your moſt affectionate, &c, 
c London, ] Feb. 13, 1755. SAM. Jonny! 


To the ſame, 


ce DAR SIR, 


« DR. KIx Gt was with me a few miu 
before your letter; this, however, is the fir 
ſtance in which your kind intentions to me hai 
ever been fruſtrated :. I have now the full e 
of your care and benevolence ; and am far fng 
thinking it a ſlight honour, or a {mall advantg 
fince it will put the enjoy ment of your conver 
tion more frequently in the power of, dear Si, 

« Your moſt obliged and affectionat 
«© SAM, JohN 


P. S. Ihave encloſed a letter to the Vie 
Chancellor *, which you will read; ns if "a 
it, ſeal and give him. 


{© London, ] Feb. 1755.“ 5 


ont 


As the publick will doubtleſs be pleaſed 1 3 


the whole progreſs of this well. earned academil 


® « Prineipal of Saint Mary Hall at Oxford. He 7 
with him the diploma from Oxford. 8 

Ee} ſuppoſe Johnſon means that my kind ied 
the Fit to give him the good news of the degree being put 
was fruftrated, becauſe Dr. King brought i it _ before my in 
gence arrived.“ 


3 «« Dr, Huddesford, Preſident of Trinity College.” 
honol 


1 


Dx. JOHNSON. 
onour, I ſhall inſert the Chancellor of Oxford's 


Pos letter of thanks to the V ice-Chancellor. 


| the Reverend Dr. HuDDpesrorD, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity of Oxford; to be commu- 
nicated to the Heads of Houſes, and Propoſed in 
Convocation. 

Anu 
alt 
e han 
| ef 


T 10 


intag 


« Mr.“ ice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, | 


« Mg. SAMUEL JoHN$SoN, who was for- 
perly of Pembroke College, having very emi- 
Wently diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the publication of 
ſeries of eſſays, excellently calculated to form the 
anners of the people, and in which the cauſe of 
ligion and morality is every where maintained by 
e ſtrongeſt powers of argument and language, 
d who ſhortly intends to publiſh a Dictionary 
f the Engliſh Tongue, formed on a new. plan, 
d executed with the greateſt labour and judge- 
ent; I perſuade myſelf that I ſhall act agreea- 
fly to the ſentiments of the whole Univerſity, in 
Wcliring that it may be propoſed in convocation to 
onfer on him the degree of Maſter of Arts by 
ploma, to which I readily. give my conſent; 
Cem nd, am, | . 


« Mr. Vice-Chancellor, FER Gentlemen, 


%Y « Your affectionate friend and ſervant, 
an of Groſvenor-ftreet), Feb. 45 1958+ a | ARRAN,” 
ing ; th 1 ; ' f 


* Extrated from the Convocation-Regiſter, Oxford. 
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Hilarii. wy Dario Maclsrxt 1 


1 CANCELLARIUS, Magifri « * . 
Univerſitatis Oxonienſis omnibus ad quos loc qr 
ſeriptum pervenerit, ſalutem in Domino ſemnpiterua 

« Cam eum in finem gradus academici a major 
noſtris inſtituti fuerint, ut viri ingenio_et dic 
præſtantes titulis quoque præter ceteros infigniraty 
cimgue vir dot iſſimus Samuel Fahnſon 2 Callegia ba 
brochienſi, ſcriptis ſuis popularium mbres infemnaui 


tum ornandæ tum flabiliende ( Lexicon  ſetlicet ta 
canum ſummo ſtudio, ſummo d ſe judicio. conch 
propediem eatturus) etiam nunc utiliſimam im 
operam ; Nos igitur Cancellarius, Magiſtri, et Sch 
antedittt, ne virum de literis humanioribus "0 
meritum diutius inbonoratum Pretereamug, in ji 
Convocatione Doctorum, Magiſtrorum, Ragin 
non Regentium, decimo die Menſis Februarii it 
Domini Milleſimo Septingenteſſimo Quinguageſimo qui 
Habitd, prafatum virum Samuelem Fobuſon-( confi 
tibus omnium ſuffragiis) magiſirum in artilu 
nunciavimus et conſtituimus; eumgue, virtute pri 
diplomatis, fingults juribus privilegiis et bor 
iſtum gradum quaque pertinentibus frui ef gak 
ufſimus. . 
« In cujus rei tęſtimonium ſigillum Liv 
Oxonienſis preſentibus apponi fecimus. 


cc 


at 
« Datum in Domo noſtræ Convocationis di 
Menſis Feb. Anno Dom. prædiclo. | . 
Joh 

K 


DR. JOHNSON. ; 

« Diploma ſupra ſeriptum per Regiſtrarium leftum 
at, et ex decreto venerabilis Domus communi Uni- RY 46: 
erſitatis ſigillo munitum . 5 


Dou. DocTort HUDDESFORD, Oxontensts AcA- 
DEMIZ VICE-CANcELLARIO. 


« JNGRATUS plam? et tibi et mibi videar, niſi 
nanto me gaudio affecorint, quos nuper mibi honores 
e credo auctore) decrevit Senatus Academicus, 
terarum, quo tamen nibil tevius, icio, ſignificem - 
gratus etiam, niſi comitatem, qud vir eximins* mihi 
ri teſtimonium amoris in manus tradidit, agnoſcam 
laudem. Si quid eſt unde rei tam grate accedat 
alia, hoc ipſo magis mibi placet, quod eo tempore in 
dines Academicos denuo cooptatus fim, quo tuam 
mminere auctoritatem, famamque Oxonii lædere, 
mibus modis conantur homines vafri, nec tamen acuti: 
fun thus ego, prout viro umbratico licuit, ſemper reſtiti, 
mper reſtiturus. Qui enim, inter has rerum pro- 


ne, ve Tibi vel Academiæ dgſuerit, illum virtuti et 
n, ſibigue et paſteris, dgfuturum exiſtimo. 

Aha S. JOHNSON.” _ 
pr. 1 ; 

Wil To the Reverend Mr. THOMAS WARTON. 


« DEAR SIR, | 

AFTER received my diploma, I wrote 
bu a letter of thanks, with a letter to the Vice- 
ancellor, and ſent another to Mr. Wiſe ; but 


The original is in my poſſeſſion. 

We may conceive what a high gratification it muſt have been 
Johnſon to receive his diploma from the hands of the grear 
| Kine, whoſe principles wege ſo congenial with his own. 
Vox. I. 8 have 
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1755+ have heard from nobody ſince, and begin to think 
Etat. 46, Myſelf forgotten. It is true, I ſent you a double 


letter, and you may fear an expenſive. eorre- 
ſpondent; but I would have taken it kindly, if you 


had returned it treble: and what is a double letter 


to a petty king, that having fellowſhip and fines, can 
ſleep without a Modus in his head” ? 


« Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, 


and tell me ſomething, I care not what, ſo I hear 
it but from you. Something I will tell you. 
I hope to ſee my Dictionary bound and lettered, 
next week ;—vaſtd mole ſuperbus. And I have a 
oreat mind to come to Oxford at Eaſter ; but you 
Will not invite me. Shall I come uninvited, or 


ſtay here where nobody perhaps would miſs me if 


went? A hard choice! But ſuch is the want to, 


dear Sir, a 

| 1 &c. ts 

« [London] March 20, 1755. SAM. JOHNSON,” 
To the ſame. 


© TEAR SIR, | 

« THOUGH not to write, when a man 
can write ſo well, is an offence ſufficiently heinous, 
yet I ſhall paſs it by. I am very glad that the 
Vice-Chancellor was pleaſed with my note. I 
ſhall impatiently expect you at London, that we 
may conſider what to do next. I intend in the 
winter to open a Bibliotbeque, and remember, that 
ou are to ſubſcribe a ſheet a year; let us iy; 


« The words in Italicks are - alluſions to paſſages in Mr, 
Warton's poem, called © The PrxoGRuss of DisconTanT,' 


now We publiſhed,” 


. likewiſe, 


Dx. JOHNSON. 


likewiſe, if we cannot perſuade your brother to ſub- 


{cribe another. My book is now coming in luminis 
gras. What will be its fate I know not, nor think 
much, becauſe thinking is to no purpoſe, It muſt 
ſtand the cenſure of the great vulgar and the ſmall ; 


of thoſe that underſtand it, and that underſtand it 


not. But in all this, I ſuffer not alone: every 
writer has the ſame difficulties, and, perhaps, 
every writer talks of them more than he thinks. 


« You will be pleaſed to make my compli- | 


ments to all my friends: and be ſo kind, at every 
idle hour, as to remember, dear Sir, 


cc Your, &c, 
cc (London,] March 25, 1755. SAM. Johxsox.“ 


Dr. Adams told me, that this ſcheme of a Bib- 


lictheque was a ſerious one: for upon his viſiting 
him ane day, he found his parlour floor covered 
with parcels of foreign and Engliſh literary jour- 
nals, and he told Dr. Adams he meant to undertake 
a Review. © How, Sir, (ſaid Dr. Adams,) can you 
think of doing it alone? All branches of know- 
ledge muſt be conſidered in it. Do you know 
Mathematicks? Do you know Natural Hiſ- 
tory ?” Johnſon anſwered, © Why, Sir, I mult 


do as well as I can. My chief purpoſe is to give 


my countrymen a view of what is doing 1n litera- 


ture upon the continent; and I ſhall have, in a good 
meaſure, the choice of my ſubject, for I ſhall ſe- 


le& ſuch books as I beſt underſtand.” Dr. Adams 
ſuggeſted, that as Dr. Maty had juſt then finiſhed 
his Bidliotheque Britannique, which was a well-exe- 


cuted work, giving foreigners an account of Britiſh 
S'2 publications 
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publications, he might, with great ady 
aſſume him as an aſſiſtant. He, (ſaid Johofon) 
the little black dog! I'd throw him into the 
Thames.” The ſcheme, however, was dropped. 


In one of his little memorandum-books I find 


the following hints for his intended Review or 


| Literary Journal: * The Aunals of Literature, fo- 


reign as well as domeſtick. Imitate Le Clerk 
Bayle—Barbeyrac. Infelicity of Journals in Eng- 
land. Works of the learned. We cannot take 


in all. Sometimes copy from foreign Journaliſts, 
Always tell.” 


To Dr. Bircn. 
« SIR, March 29, 1755, 
« I Have ſent ſome parts of my Diftionary, 
ſuch as were at hand, for your inſpection. The 


favour which I beg 1s, that if you do not hke them 
you will ſay nothing. I am, Sir, 


« Your molt affectionate humble ſervant, 
© SAM. JOHNSON.” 


To Mr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


« 81 x, 1 Norfolk-ſtreet, April 23, 1755. 
« T HE part of your Dictionary which you 


have favoured me with the ſight of has given me 
ſuch an idea of the whole, that I moſt ſincerely, 


congratulate the publick upon the acquiſition of a 
work long wanted, and now executed with an in- 


duſtry, accuracy, and judgement, equal to the im- 


portance of the ſubject. You might, perhaps, 


have choſen one in which your genius would have 


appeared to more advantage ; ; but you could not 
have 


have fixed upon any other in which your bene 1755. 
would have done ſuch ſubſtantial ſervice to the pre- 2 
ſent age and to poſterity. I am glad that your 
health has ſupported the application neceſſary to 
the performance of ſo vaſt a taſk; and can under - 
take to promiſe you as one (though perhaps the 
only) reward of it, the approbation and thanks of 
every well-wiſher to the honour of the Engliſh lan- 
guage. I am, with the greateſt regard, Sir, 
« Your moſt faithful 


« And moſt eee humble frovant 5 
« THo. BIRCRH.“ 


Mr. Charles Burney, who has ſince diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo much in the ſcience of Muſick, and 
obtained a Doctor's degree from the Univerſity of 
Oxford, had been driven from the capital by bad 
health, and was now reſiding at Lynne Regis, in 
Norfolk. He had been ſo much delighted with 
Johnſon's Rambler, and the Plan of his Dictionary, 
that when the great work was announced in the 
news- papers as "nearly finiſhed, he wrote to Dr. 
Johnſon, begging to be informed when and in 
what manner his Dictionary would be publiſhed ; 
intreating, if it ſhould be by ſubſcription, or 
he ſhould have any books at his own diſpoſal, 


to be favoured with ſix copies for himſelf and 
friends. 


In anſwer to this application, Dr. Johnſon wrote 5 
the following letter, of which (to uſe Dr. Burney's : 
own words) © if it be remembered that it was writ- 
ten to an obſcure young man, who at this time 
had not much diſtinguiſhed himſelf even in his 
S 3 


own 
f 
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own profeſſion, but whoſe name could never have 
reached the authour of THE RAMBLER, the polite- 


neſs and urbanity may be oppoſed to ſome of the 


ſtories which have been lately circulated of Dr, 
Johnſon's natural rudeneſs and ferocity.” - 


To Mr. Bunxxxv, in Lyme Regis, Norfolk, 


— 


*in, EE 
« IF you imagine that by delaying my an- 
ſwer I intended to ſhew any neglect of the notice 
with which you have favoured me, you will neither 


think juſtly of yourſelf nor of me. Your civilities 


were offered with too much elegance not to engage 
attention; and I have too much pleaſure in pleaſ- 
ing men like you, not to feel very ſenſibly the 
diſtinction which you have beſtowed upon me. 

« Few conſequences of my endeavours to pleaſe 
or to benefit mankind have delighted me more than 
your friendſhip thus voluntarily offered, which 
now I have it I hope to keep, becauſe I hope to 
continue to deſerve it. 


« | have no Dictionaries to diſpoſe of for my- 


ſelf, but ſhall be glad to have you direct your 


friends to Mr. Dodſley, becauſe it was by his re- 
commendation that I was employed in the work. 


© When you have leiſure to think again upon me, 


Jet me be favoured with another letter; and ano- 
ther yet, when you have looked into my Dictionary. 
If you find faults, I ſhall endeavour to mend them; 


if you find none, I ſhall think you blinded by kind 
partiality ; 


« 


Dz. JOHNSON. 
partiality: but to have made you partial in- his 
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favour, will very much gratify the ambition of, Sir, Etat. 46. 


« Your moſt obliged 
c And moſt humble ſervant, 
te Gough- ſquare, Fleet-ſtreet, | SAM. Jon NSaTm.“ 


April 8, 1755. 


Mr. Andrew Millar, bookſeller in the Strand, 
took the principal charge of conducting the pub- 
lication of Johnſon's Dictionary; and as the pati- 
ence of the proprietors was repeatedly tried and 
almoſt exhauſted, by their expecting that the work 
would be completed within the time which Johnſon 
had ſanguinely ſuppoſed, the learned authour was 
often goaded to diſpatch, more eſpecially as he had 
received all the copy-money, by different drafts, 
a conſiderable - time before he had finiſhed his taſk. 
When the meſſenger who carried the laſt ſheet to 
Millar returned, Johnſon aſked him, «© Well, what 
did he fay?“ “ Sir, (anſwered the meſſenger) he 
ſaid, thank Gov I have done with him.” © TI am 
elad (replied Johnſon, with a ſmile,) that he 
thanks Gop for any thing*.” It is remarkable, 
that thoſe with whom Johnſon chiefly contracted 
for his literary labours were Scotchmen, Mr. 
Millar and Mr. Strahan. Millar, though himſelf 
no great judge of literature, had good ſenſe enough 
to have for his friends very able men to give him 
their opinion and advice in the purchaſe of * 


3 Sir John Hawkins, p. 341, inſerts two notes as having paſſed 
formally between Andrew Millar and Johnſon, to the above effect. 
I am aſſured this was not the caſe. In the way of incidental 


remark it was a pleaſant play of raillery. To have deliberately | 


written notes in ſuch terms would have been moroſe, 


S 4 right; 
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right; the conſequence of which was his acquiri 


a very large fortune, with great liberality. John. | 
ſon ſaid of him, « I reſpect Millar, Sir; he has 


raiſed the price of literature.” The ſame praiſe 
may be juſtly given to Panckoucke, the eminent 
bookſeller of Paris. Mr. Strahan's liberality, 
judgement, and ſucceſs, are well known. 


To the Reverend Mr. THOMAS WARTON. 


DAR Sim, 


«Fab crieved that you ſhould think me 
capable of neglecting your letters; and beg you 
will never admit any ſuch ſuſpicion again. I pur- 


poſe to come down next week, if you ſhall be 
there; or any other week, that ſhall be more agree- 


able to you. Therefore let me know. I can ſtay 
this viſit but a week, but intend to make prepa- 


rations for a longer ſtay next time; being reſolved 


not to loſe ſight of the Univerſity. How goes 
Apollonius?? Don't let him be forgotten, Some 
things of this kind muſt be done, to keep us up. 
Pay my compliments to Mr. Wiſe, and all my 
other friends. I think to come to Kettel-Hall. 
*«-] am, dr, 

« Your moſt affectionate, &c. 

London,] May 13, 1755. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


To the ſame. 
«© Dear S1R, 


* IT is ſtrange how many things will happen 
to intercept every pleaſure, though | it [be] only 


„A tranſlation jof Apollonius Rhodius was now intended 
that 


Wy Mr. amen. _ 
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that of two friends meeting together. I have 
promiſed myſelf every day to inform you when you 
might expect me at Oxford, and have not. been 
able to fixa time. The time, however, i is, I think, 
at laſt come; and I promiſe myſelf to repoſe in 
Kettel-Hall, one of the firſt nights of the next 
week. I am afraid my ftay with you cannot be 
long ; but what 1s the inference ! ? We muſtendea- 
your to make it chearful. I wiſh your brother 
could meet us, that we might go and drink tea with 
Mr. Wiſe in a body. I hope he will be at Oxford, 
or at his neſt of Britiſh and Saxon antiquities “. 
I ſhall expect to ſee Spenſer finiſhed, and many 
other things begun. Dodſley is gone to viſit the 


Dutch. The Dictionary ſells well. The reſt of 


the world goes on as it did. Dear Sir, 
« Your moſt affectionate, &c. 


16 London, ] June 10, 1755. SAM. Jonxsox.“ 


To the ſame, 
© DeaR SIR, 


« TO talk of coming to you, and not yet to 
come, has an air of trifling which I would not wil- 
lingly have among you; and which, I believe, 
you will not willingly impute to me, when I have 
told you, that ſince my promiſe, two of our part- 
ners“ are dead, and that I was ſolicited to ſuſpend 


my excurſion till we could recover from our con- 
fuſion, 


« ] have not laid aſide my purpoſe; for every 


day makes me more impatient of ſtaying from 


At Elkfield, a village three miles from Oxford.“ 
2 % Bookſellers concerned in his Dictionary.“ 
| you. 


1755. 
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you. But death, you know, hears not ſupplica- 
tions, nor pays any regard to the convenience of 
mortals. I hope now to ſee you next week ; but 


next week is but another name for to-morrow, 


which has been noted for promiſing and deceiving, 
« ] am, &c. 


66 [London, ] June 245 1755 SAM. Jonxsox.“ 


To the ſame. 
© DEaR SIR, 


« I ToLD you, that among the manuſcripts 
are ſome things of Sir Thomas More. I beg you 
to paſs an hour in looking on them, and procure a 


tranſcript of the ten or twenty firſt lines of each, 


to be compared with what I have; that I may 
know whether they are yet publiſhed. The many- 
ſcripts are theſe : 

ce Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. 122. F. 3: Sir 
Thomas More. 

ce 1. Fall of angels. 2. Creation and fall of 
mankind. 3. Determination of the Trinity for the 
reſcue of mankind. 4. Five lectures of our Sa- 
viour's paſſion. 5. Of the inſtitution of the ſacra- 
ment, three lectures. 6. How to receive the bleſſed 
body of our Lord ſacramentally. 7. Neomenia, 
the new moon. 8. De triſtitia, tædio, pavore, el 
oratione Chriſti, ante captionem ejus. 

e Catalogue, pag. 154. Life of Sir Thomas 
More. Qu. Whether Roper's? Pag. 363. De 
reſignatione Magni Sigilli in manus Regis per D. 
Thomam Morum. Pag. 364. Mori Defenſio Morte. 

« Tf you procure the young gentleman in the 
library to write out what you think fit to be — 

II 
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1 will ſend to Mr. Prince the bookſeller to pay him 
what you ſhall think proper. 
« Be pleaſed to make my compliments to Mr. 
Wiſe, and all my friends. I am, Sir, 
Your affectionate, &c. 
« [London] Aug. 7, 1755. SAM. Joanson.” 


The Dictionary, with a Grammar and Hiſtory 
of the Engliſh Language, being now at length pub- 
liſhed, in two volumes folio, the world contem- 
plated with wonder ſo ſtypendous a work atchieved 
by one man, while other countries had thought 
ſuch undertakings fit only for whole academies, 
Vaſt as his powers were, I cannot but think that 
his imagination deceived him, when he ſuppoſed 
that by conſtant application he might have per- 
formed the taſk in three years. Let the Preface be 
attentively peruſed, in which is given, in a clear, 
ſtrong, and glowing ſtyle, a comprehenſive, yet 
particular view of what he had done; and it will be 
evident, that the time he employed upon it was 
comparatively ſhort. I am unwilling to ſwell my 
book with long quotations from what is in every 
body's hands, and I believe there are few preſe 
compoſitions in the Engliſh language that are read 
with more delight, or are more impreſſed upon the 
memory, than that preliminary diſcourſe. One of 
its excellences has always ſtruck me with peculiar 
admiration; I mean the perſpicuity with which he 
has expreſſed abſtract ſcientifick notions. As an 
inſtance of this, I ſhall quote the following ſentence: 
e When the radical idea branches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a conſecutive ſeries be 
formed of ſenſes in their own nature collateral ?” 


We 
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We have here an example of what has been often 
_ faid, and I believe with juſtice, that there is for 


every thought a certain nice adaptation of words 
which none other could equal, and which, when a 


man has been ſo fortunate as to hit, he has at. 


rained in that particular caſe, the perfection of lan- 
guage. 7 
The extenſive reading which was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for the accumulation of authorities, and 
which alone may account for Johnſon's retentive 


mind being enriched with a very large and various 
ſtore of knowledge and imagery, muſt have occu- 
pied ſeveral years. The Preface furniſhes an emi- 
nent inſtance of a double talent, of which Johnſon 
was fully conſcious. Sir” Joſhua Reynolds heard 
him ſay, There are two things which I am 
confident I can do very well: one is an introduc- 
tion to any literary work, ſtating what it is to con- 
tain, and how it ſhould be executed in the moſt 
perfect manner; the other is a concluſion, ſhew- 
ing from various cauſes why the execution has not 
been equal to what the authour promiſed to him- 
ſelf and to the publick.“ 

How ſhould puny ſcriblers be abaſhed and diſ- 
appointed, when they find him diſplaying a perfe& 
theory of lexicographical excellence, yet at the ſame 
time candidly and modeſtly allowing that he * had 
not ſatisfied his own expectations.” Here was a 
fair occaſion for the exerciſe of Johnſon's modeſty, 


when he was called upon to compare his own ardy- 


ous performance, not with thoſe of other indivi- 
duals, (in which caſe his inflexible. regard to truth 
would have been violated, had he affected diffidence,) 


} 


Dr. JOHNSON. © 
but with ſpeculative perfection; as he, who can 
outſtrip all his competitors in the race, may yet 
be ſenſible of his deficiency when he runs againſt 
time. Well might he ſay, that the Engliſh 


Dictionary was written with little affiſtance of the 


learned ;” for he told me, that the only aid which 
he received was a paper containing twenty etymo- 
logies, ſent to him by a perſon then unknown, 
who he was afterwards informed was Dr. Pearce, 

Biſhop of Rocheſter. The etymologies, though 
| they exhibit learning and judgement, are not, I 


think, entitled to the firſt praiſe amongſt the vari- 


ous parts of this immenſe work. The definitions 
have always appeared to me ſuch aſtoniſhing proofs 
of acuteneſs of intelle& and preciſion of language, 
as indicate a genius of the higheſt rank. This it 
is which marks the fuperiour excellence of John- 


ſon's Dictionary over others equally or even more 
voluminous, ànd muſt have made it a work of 


much greater mental labour than mere Lexicons, 
or W/eord-Books, as the Dutch call them. They, 
who will make the experiment of trying how they 


can define a few words of whatever mature, will 


ſoon be ſatisfied of the unqueſtionable juſtice of 
this obſervation, which I can affure my readers is 
founded upon much ſtudy, and upon communica- 
tion with more minds than my own. | 


A few of his definitions muſt be admitted to be 


erroneous. Thus, H/indward and Leeward, though 
directly of oppoſite meaning, are defined identically 


the ſame way; as to which inconſiderable ſpecks 


it is enough to obſerve, that his Preface announces 


that he was aware there might be many ſuch in 
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ſo immenſe a work; nor was he at all diſconcerted: 


when an inſtance was pointed out to him. A 


Sh 


once aſked him how he came to define Paſtern the 


knee of a horſe: inſtead of making an elaborate de- 
fence, as ſhe expected, he at once anſwered, * Ig. 
norance, Madam, pure ignorance.” His defini- 
tion of Network has been often quoted with ſportive 
malignity, as obſcuring a thing in itſelf very plain. 


But to theſe frivolous cenſures no other anſwer is 
neceſſary than that with which we are furniſhed, by 
his own Preface. © To explain, requires the uſe 
of terms leſs abſtruſe than that which is to be ex- 


plained, and ſuch terms cannot always be found: 


For as nothing can be proved but by ſuppoſing 


ſomething intuitively known, and evident without 


proof, ſo nothing can be defined but by the uſe of 
words too plain to admit of definition. Some- 
times eaſter words are changed into harder; as, 


burial, into ſepulture or interment ; dry, into deſe- 


cative; dryneſs, into ficcity or aridity ; fit, into parox- 
im; for, the egſeſt word, whatever it be, can ne- 
ver be tranſlated into one more eaſy.” 

His introducing his own opinions, and even pre- 
judices, under general definitions of words, while 
at the ſame time the original meaning of the words 
is not e as his Tory, Whig, Penſion, Oats, 
Exciſe*, and a few more, cannot be fully defended, 


He thus defines Exciſe © A hateful tax levied upon commo- 


dities, and adjudged not by the common Judges of property, but 


wretches hired by thoſe to whom Exciſe is paid.“ The Com- 
miſſioners of Exciſe being offended by this ſevere reflection, con- 

ſulted Mr. Murray, then Attorney General, to know whether re- 
dreſs could be legally obtained, I wiſhed to have procured for 


my 


Ds. JOHNSON., 


and muſt be placed to the account of capricious. 
and humourous indulgence. Talking to me upon 


this ſubject when we were at Aſhbourne in 1777, 


he mentioned a ſtill ſtronger inſtance of the pre- 
dominance of his private feelings i in the compoſi- 


| tion of this work, than any now to be found in 


it. « You know, Sir, Lord Gower forſook the 
old Jacobite intereſt, When I came to the word 
Renegado, after telling that it meant one who de- 
ſerts to the enemy, a revolter, I added, Sometimes 
we ſay @ GOWER, | Thus it went to the preſs; but 
the printer had more wit than I, and ſtruck it out.“ 
Let it, however, be remembered, that this in 
dulgence does not diſplay itſelf only in farcaſm 
rowards others, but ſometimes 1n playful alluſion: 
to the notions commonly entertained of his own 
laborious taſk. Thus: © Grub-ſftreet, the name of 
a ſtreet in London, much inhabited by writers of 
ſmall hiſtories, d/Fz0naries, and temporary poems; 


my readers a copy of the opinion which he gave, and which may 
now be juſtly conſidered as hiſtory : but the myſterious ſecrecy 
of office it ſeems would not permit it. I am, however, in- 
formed, by very good authority, that its import was, that 
the paſſage might be conſidered as actionable ; but that it would 
be more prudent in the board not to proſecute. Johnſon never 
made the ſmalleſt alteration in this paſſage. We find he till re- 
tained bis early prejudice againſt Exciſe ; for in “ The Idler, 
No. 5,” there is the following very extraordinary paragraph: 

* The authenticity of Clarenden's hiſtory, though printed 
with the ſanction of one of the firſt Univerſities of the world, 
had not an unexpected manuſcript been happily diſcovered, 
would, with the help of factious credulity, have been brought 


into queſtion, by the two loweſt of all human beings, a Seribbler 


for a party, and a Commiſſioner of Exciſe.” —The perſons to 


whom he alludes were Mr, John Oldmixon, and George 
Ducket, _ 


w hence 
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whence any mean production is called Grub. rei. 
* Texicographer, a writer of dictionaries, a | barm. 
leſs drudge. 
At the time when he was concluding his very 


| eloquent Preface, Johnſon's mind appears to have 


been in ſuch a ſtate of depreſſion, that we Cannot 
contemplate without wonder the vigorous and 
ſplendid thoughts which fo highly diſtinguiſh that 
performance. * (fays he) may furely be con- 


tented without the praiſe of perfection, which if 


J could obtain in this gloom of ſolitude, what would 
it avail me? I have protracted my work till moſt 
of thoſe whom I wiſhed to pleaſe, have ſunk into 
the grave; and ſucceſs and miſcarriage are empty 
ſounds. I therefore diſmiſs it with frigid tran- 
quillity, having little to fear or hope from cenſure 
or from praiſe.” That this indifference was ra- 
ther a temporary than an habitual feeling, appears, 
I think, from his letters to Mr. Warton ; and how- 


ever he may have been affected for the moment, 


certain it is that the honours which his great work 
procured him, both at home and abroad, were 
very grateful to him. His friend the Earl of 


Corke and Orrery, being at Florence, preſented it 


to the Academia della Cruſca. That Academy ſent 


- Johnſon their Vocabulario, and the French Aca- 


demy ſent him their Dictionnaire, which Mr. Lang- 
ron had the pleaſure to convey to him. 

It muſt undoubtedly ſeem ſtrange, that the con- 
cluſion of his Preface ſhould be expreſſed in terms 
ſo deſponding, when it is conſidered that the au- 
thour was then only i in his forty-ſixth year. But 
we mult aſcribe its gloom to that miſerable dejec- 
tion of ſpirits to which he was conſtitutionally = 


ct, and which was vated by the death of his 175 
je aggra by . 


wife two years before. I have heard it ingeniouſſy 


obſerved by a lady of rank and elegance, that 
« his melancholy was then at its meridian.” It 


pleaſed Gop to grant him almoſt thirty years of 
life after this time; and once, when he was in a 
placid frame of mind, he was obliged to own to 
me that he had enjoyed happier days, and had 


many more friends, ſince that gloomy hour than 


before. 

It is a ſad nn that © moſt of thoſe whom he 
wiſhed to pleaſe had -ſunk into the grave;” and 
his caſe at forty-five was ſingularly unhappy, unleſs 
the circle of his friends was very narrow. I have 
often thought, that as longevity is generally de- 
| fired, and, I believe, generally expected, it would 
be wiſe to be continually adding to the number of 
our friends, that the loſs of ſome may be ſupplied 
by others. Friendſhip, © the wine of life, ſhould 
like a well-ſtocked cellar, be thus continually re- 
newed; and it is conſolatory to think, that although 
we can ſeldom add what will equal the generous 
frt-grewths of our youth, yet friendſhip becomes 


inſenſibly old in much leſs time than is commonly 


imagined, and not many years are required to make 
it very mellow and pleaſant. Warmth will, no 
doubt, make a conſidetable difference. Men of 
affectionate temper and bright fancy will coaleſce 
a great deal ſooner than thoſe who are cold and dull. 
The propoſition which I have now endeavoured 
to illuſtrate was, at a ſubſequent period of his life, 
the opinion of Johnſon himſelf. He ſaid to 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, If a man does not make 
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new acquaintance as he advances through. life he 


F = A will ſoon find himſelf left alone. A man, Sir, 
ſhould keep his friendſhip in canſtant repair.” 


The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whoſe notions and 
habits of life were very oppoſite to his, but who 
was ever eminent for literature and vivacity, ſallied 
forth with a little Jeu d Eſprit upon the following 
paſſage in his Grammar of the Engliſh Tongue, 
prefixed to the Dictionary: © H ſeldom, per 
never, begins any but the firſt ſyllable.” In an 
eſſay printed in © the Publick Advertiſer,” this liyely 
writer enumerated many inſtances in oppoſition to 
this remark ; for example, © The authour of this 


obſervation muſt be a man of a quick appre-benfin, 


and of a moſt compre-henſive genius.” The poſi. 
tion is W expreſſed with too much 
latitude. 


This light fally, we may ſuppoſe, ac no 


great impreſſion on our Lexicographer; for we 


find that he did not alter the paſſage till many years 
afterwards *. 

He had the pleaſure of being treated in a very 
different manner by his old pupil Mr. Garrick, in 
the following complimentary — 


On Jonunson's DicTIONARY. 


« TALK of war with a Briton, he'll boldly advance, 
« That one Engliſh ſoldier will beat ten of France; 


In the third edition, publiſhed in 1973, he left out the word 
perhaps never, and added the following paragraph : 

« It ſometimes begins middle or final ſyllables in words com- 
pounded, as bleck-head, or derived from the latin as compre-bended: 


cc _ 
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te Would we alter the boaſt from the ſword to the pen, 

« Our odds are ſtill greater, {till greater our men: 

« In the deep mines of ſcience though Frenchmen 
may toll, 

« Can their ſtrength be compar'd to Locke, New- 
ton, and Boyle ? 

« Let them rally their heroes, ſend forth all their 
pow'rs, 

« Their verſe-men ad proſe-men ; then. match 
them with ours ! 

« Firſt Shakſpeare and Milton, like goo in che 
fight, | 

« Have put their whole drama and epick to flight; 

« In ſatires, epiſtles, and odes, would they cope, 

« Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope; 

« And Johnſon, well arm'd like a hero of yore, 

« Has beat forty French *, and will beat forty more!” 


Johnſon this year gave at once a proof of his be- 
nevolence, quickneſs of apprehenſion, and admi- 


rable art of compoſition, in the aſſiſtance which he 


gave to Mr. Zachariah Williams, father of the 
blind lady whom he had humanely received under 
his roof. Mr. Williams had followed the profeſſion 
of phyſick in Wales; but having a very ſtrung 
propenſity to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, had 
made many ingenious advances towards a diſcovery 
of the longitude, and repaired to London in hopes 

of obtaining the great parliamentary reward. He 
failed of ſucceſs; but Johnſon having made him- 


The number of the French Academy employed in ſettling 
their language. 
T 2 ik 
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1755. felf maſter of his principles and experiments, wrote 
. for him a pamphlet, publiſhed in quarto, with the 
following title: © An Account of an Attempt to 
aſcertain the Longitude at Sea, by an exact Theory 
of the Variation of. the magnetical Needle; with a 
Table of the Variations at the moſt remarkable 
Cities in Europe, from the year 1660 to 1860.” 
To diffuſe it more extenſively, it was accompanied 
with an Italian tranſlation on the oppoſite page, 
which it is ſuppoſed was the work of Signor Baretti, 
an Italian of conſiderable literature, who having 
come to England a few years before, had been em- 
ployed in the capacity both of a language-maſter 
and an authour, and formed an intimacy with Dr. 
Johnſon. This pamphlet Johnſon preſented to the 
| Bodleian Library:. On a blank leaf of it is paſted 
a paragraph cut out of a news-paper, containing an . 
account of the death and character of Williams, 
plainly written by Johnſon ®. | L 
In July this year he had formed ſome ſcheme 
of mental improvement, the particular purpoſe of 
which does not appear. But we find in his 
ce Prayers and Meditations,” p. 25, a prayer enti- 
tled * On the Study of Philoſophy, as an Inſtru- 


5 See note by Mr. Warton, p. 247-8. 


* On Saturday the 12th, about twelve at night, died Mr, 
Z.achariah Williams, in his eighty-third year, after an illneſs of 
eight months, in full poſſeſſion of his mental faculties. He has 
been long known to philoſophers and ſeamen for his {kill in mag- 
netiſm, and his propoſal to aſcertain the longitude by a peculiar 
ſyſtem of the variation of the compaſs. He was a man of induſ- 
try indefatigable, of converſation inoffenſive, patient ef adverſity 
and diſeaſe, eminently ſober, temperate, and pious ; and worthy 
to have ended life with better fortune.” | 
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ment of living; and after it follows a note, 9 This 


ſtudy was not purſued.“ 
On the 13th of the ſame month he wrote in his 


Journal the following ſcheme of life, for Sunday :. 


« Having lived” (as he with tenderneſs of conſcience 
expreſſes himſelf) © not without an habitual reve- 
rence for the Sabbath, yet without that attention 
to its religious duties which Chriſtianity requires; 

1. © To riſe early, and in order to it, to go to 
ſleep early on Saturday. 

2. © To uſe ſome extraordinary devotion i in che 
morning. 

* To examine the tenour of my life, and 
particularly the laſt week; and to mark my ad- 
yances in religion, or receſſion from it. 

« To read the Scripture OY wich 
fach helps as are at hand, 

5. * Togo to church twice. 

6. © To read books of Divinity, either ſpeculative 


or practical. 


7. To inſtruct my family. 

8. © To wear off by meditation any worklly 
ſoil contracted in the week.“ 

In 1756 Johnſon found that the great fame of 
his Dictionary had not ſet him above the neceſſity 
we making proviſion for the day that was paſſing 


over him.” No royal or noble patron extended a 


munificent hand to give independence to the man 
who had conferred ſtabiliry on the language of his 
country. We may feel indignant that there ſhould 
have been ſuch unworthy neglect; but we muſt, at the 


lame time, congratulate ourſelves, when we conſider, 
chat to this very neglect, operating to rouſe the natural 
2 indolence 
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| ;ndotence of his conſtitution, we owe many valua- 


ble productions, which otherwiſe, Perhaps, might 
never have appeared. 


He had ſpent, during the prograſh of the work, 


the money for which he had contracted to write 


his Dictionary. We have ſeen that the reward of 
his labour was only fifteen hundred and ſeventy- 
five pounds; and when the expence of amanuenſes 
and paper, and other articles are deducted, his 
clear profit was very inconſiderable. I once ſaid to 
him «I am ſorry, Sir, you did not get more for 
your Dictionary.” His anſwer was, © I am ſorry 
too. But it was very well. The bookſellers are 
generous liberal-minded men.” He, upon all oc- 
caſions, did ample juſtice to their character in this 


reſpect. He conſidered them as the patrons of li- 


terature ; and, indeed, although they have eventu- 
ally been conſiderable gainers by his Dictionary, it 
is to them that we owe its having been undertaken 
and carried through at the riſk of great expence, 
for they were not abſolutely ſure of being inden. 
nified. 
On the firſt day of this year we find from his 
private devotions, that he had then recovered from 
fickneſs*; and in February that his eye was re- 
ſtored to its uſe?, The pious gratitude with 
which he acknowledges mercies upon every occa- 
ſion is very edifying; as is the humble ſubmiſſion 
which he breathes, when it is the will of his hea- 
venly Father to try him with afflictions. As fuch 
diſpoſitions become the ſtate of man here, and are 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 40. 7 Ibid. 27. 


the 
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the true effects of religious diſcipline, we cannot 1756. 
but venerate in Johnſon one of the moſt exerciſed 2 

minds that our holy religion hath ever formed. 

If there be any thoughtleſs enough to ſuppoſe ſuch 

exerciſe the weakneſs of a great underſtanding, let 

them look up to Johnſon, and be convinced that 

what he ſo earneſtly n muſt have a rational 

foundation. 


His works this year were, an abſtract or epitome, 
in octavo, of his folio Dictionary, and a few eſſays 
in a monthly publication, entitled, TRHR UNI- 

VERSAL VISIT ER.“ Chriſtopher Smart, with whoſe 

unhappy vacillation of mind he fincerely ſympa- 
thiſed, was one of the ſtated undertake! of this 
miſcellany; and it was to aſſiſt him that Johnſon 

ſometimes employed his pen. All the eſſays marked 

with two Aſteriſts have been aſcribed to him; but 

I am confident, from internal evidence, that of 

theſe, neither The Life of Chaucer,” “ Reflec- 

tions on the State of Portugal,” nor an « Eflay on 
Architecture, were written by him. I am equally 

confident, upon the ſame evidence, that he wrote 
| « Further Thoughts on Agriculture,” + being the 
| ſequel of a very inferiour eſſay on the ſame ſubject, 
and which, though- carried on as if by the ſame 


hand, is both in thinking and expreſſion ſo far 
. above it, and fo ſtrikingly peculiar, as to leave no 
] doubt of its true parent; and that he alfo wrote 

« A Diſſertation on the State of Literature and 
1 Authours, F and A Differtation on the Epitaphs 
C 


written by Pope.” The laſt of theſe, indeed, he 
afterwards added to his < Idler.” Why the eſſays 
truly written by him are marked in the fame manner 

T''4 with 
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with ſome which he did not write, I cannot explain; 


but with deference to thoſe who have aſcribed to him 


the three eſſays which I have rejected, they want 
all the characteriſtical marks of J ohnſonian . 


poſition. 


He engaged alſo to hapetintend and conn 
largely to another monthly publication, entitled 
« THE LITERAR XT MaGazINE, OR UNIVERSAL 


Review ;”* the firſt number of which came out in 


May this year. What were his emoluments from 
this undertaking, and what other writers were em- 
ployed in it, I have not diſcovered. He continued 
to write in it, with intermiſſions, till the fifteenth 
number; and I think that he never gave better 
proofs of the force, acuteneſs, and vivacity of his 
mind, than in this miſcellany, whether we conſider 


his original eſſays, or his reviews of the works of 

others. The Preliminary Addreſs” + to the pub- 
lick is a proof how this great man could embelliſh, 
with the graces of ſuperiour compoſition, even fo 
trite a thing as the plan of a magazine. 


His original eſſays are, An Introduction to 


the political State of Great- Britain; Remarks 


on the Militia Bill ;''+ «© Obſervations on his Bri- 
tannick Majeſty's Treaties with the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia and the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel; f 


e Obſervations on the preſent State of Affairs; 


and, Memoirs of Frederick III. King of Pruſſia.” 
In all theſe he diſplays extenſive political knowledge 
and ſagacity, expreſſed with uncommon energy and 


perſpicuity, without any of thoſe words which he 


ſometimes took a pleaſure in adopting, in imita- 


* of Sir T 3 of whoſe Chriſtian 


Mor 
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Morals” he this year gave an edition, with his 
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« Life“ prefixed to it, which is one of Johnſon's Etat. 47. 


beſt biographical performances. In one inſtance 
only in theſe eſſays has he indulged his Browni/m. 
Dr. Robertſon, the hiſtorian, mentioned it to me, 
as having at once convinced him that Johnſon was 
the authour of the Memoirs of the King of 
Pruſſia.” Speaking of the pride which the old 
| King, the father of his hero, took in being maſter 
of the talleſt regiment in Europe, he fays, «© To 
review this towering regiment was his daily plea- 
ſure, and to perpetuate it was ſo much his care, 
that when he met a tall woman he immediately 
commanded one of his Titanian retinue to 
her, that they might propagate procerity.” F or 
this Anglo-Latian word procerity, J ohnſon had, 
however, the authority of Addiſon. 

His reviews are of the following books : © Birch's 
Hiſtory | of the Royal Society; f © Murphy's 


Gray's-Inn Journal; 1 Warton's Eſſay on the 


Writings and Genius of Pope. Vol. I.“ T Hamp- 
ton's Tranſlation of Polybius; T * Blackwell's 
Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus; © Ruſſel's 
Natural Hiſtory of Aleppo; © Sir Iſaac Newton's 


Arguments in Proof of a Deity; T © Borlaſe's 


Hiſtory of the Iſles of Scilly;”F © Home's Ex- 
periments on Bleaching; T Browne's Chriſtian 
Morals;”+ © Hales on diſtilling Sea-Water, Ven- 
tilators in Ships, and curing an ill Taſte in Milk;”F 
« Lucas's Eſſay on Waters; T Keith's Cata-. 
logue of the Scottiſh Biſhops; T Browne's Hiſ- 


tory of Jamaica; © Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


Vol. XLIX.”F * Mrs. Lennox $ Tranſlation of 
Sully's 
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Sully's Memoirs; Miſcellanies by Elizabeth 


 Harrifon;”F © Evans's Map and account of the 
middle Colonies in America; + © Letter on the 


Caſe of Admiral Byng;”* Appeal to the People 
concerning Admiral Byng; * Hanway's Eight 
Days Journey, and Eſſay on Tea; „The Ca- 
det, a military Treatiſe; ©. Some further Parti- 
culars in Relation to the Caſe of Admiral Byng, 


by a Gentleman of Oxford; « The Conduct of 
the Miniftry relating to the preſent War impartially 


examined; «© A Free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil.”* All theſe, from internal 
evidence, were written by Johnſon ; ſome of them 
I know he avowed, and have marked them with 
an aſteriſt accordingly. Mr. Thomas Davies, in- 
deed, aſcribed to him the Review of Mr. Burke's 
dc Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful ;” and Sir John Hawkins; with 
equal diſcernment, has inſerted it in his collection 
of Johnſon's works: whereas it has no reſem- 
blance to Johnſon's compoſition, and is well known 
to have been written by Mr. Murphy, who has ac- 
knowledged it to me and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in juſtice to Johnſon's 
political character, which has been miſrepreſented 
as abjectly ſubmiſſive to power, that his “ Obſer- 
vations on the preſent State of Affairs, glow with 
as animated a ſpirit of conſtitutional liberty as can 
be found any where. Thus he begins: © The 
time is now come, in which every Engliſhman 
expects to be informed of the national affairs, and 
in which he has a right to have that expectation 
gratified. For whatever may be urged by miniſters, 

or 
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or thoſe whom vanity or intereſt make the follow- 1756. 
ers of miniſters, concerning the neceſſity of confi- == 
dence in our governours, and the preſumption of T5 
prying with profane eyes into the receſſes of policy, 
it is evident that this reverence can be claimed 
only by counſels yet unexecuted, and projects ſuſ- 
pended in deliberation. But when a deſign has 
ended in miſcarriage or. ſucceſs, when every eye 
and every ear is witneſs to general diſcontent, or 
general ſatisfaction, it is then a proper time to diſ- 
entangle confuſion and illuſtrate obſcurity, to ſhew 
by what cauſes every event was produced, and in 
what effects it is likely to terminate; to lay down 
with diſtinct particularity what rumour always 
huddles in general exclamation, or perplexes by 
indigeſted narratives; to ſhew whence happineſs 
or calamity is derived, and whence it may be ex- 
pected ; and honeſtly to lay before the people 
what inquiry can gather of the paſt, and conjecture 
can eſtimate of the future.” 
Here we have it aſſumed as an incontrovertible 
principle, that in this country the people are the 
ſuperintendants of the conduct and meaſures of 
thoſe by whom government is adminiſtered, of the 
beneficial effect of which the preſent reign afforded 
an illuſtrious example, when addreſſes from all parts 
of the kingdom controuled an audacious attempt 
to introduce a new power ſubverſive of the crown. 
A ſtill ſtronger proof of his patriotick ſpirit ap- 
pears in his review of an © Eſſay on Waters, by 
Dr. Lucas.;” of whom, after deſcribing him as a 
man well known to the world for his daring defi- 
ance of power, when he thought it exerted on = | 
"RG | OR, e. 
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ſide of wrong, he thus ſpeaks: © The Iriſh mini- 


he Sives a an eminent proof at once of his orthodoxy 
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ſters drove him from his native country by a pro- 
clamation, in which they charged him with crimes 
of which they never intended to be called to the 
proof, and oppreſſed by methods equally irreſiſtible 
by guilt and innocence. 

« Let the man thus driven into exile for having 


been the friend of his country, be received in 
every other place as a confeſſor of liberty; and 


let the tools of power be taught in time, that they 
may rob, but cannot impoveriſh. 7 

Some of his reviews in this STORE are very 
ſhort accounts of the pieces noticed, and I men- 
tion them only that Dr. Johnſon's opinion of the 
works may be known ; but many of them are ex- 


amples of elaborate criticiſm, in the moſt maſterly | 
ſtyle. In his review of the © Memoirs of the 
Court of Auguſtus,” he has the reſolution to think 
and ſpeak from his own mind, regardleſs of the 
cant tranſmitted from age to age, in praiſe of the 


ancient Romans. Thus: © I know not why any 
one but a ſchool-boy in his declamation ſhould 
whine over the Common-wealth of Rome, which 


grew great only by the miſery of the reſt of man- 


kind. The Romans, like others, as ſoon as they 
grew rich, 'grew corrupt ; and in their corruption 
fold the hows and freedoms of themſelves, and of 


one another.” Again, “A people, who while they 
were poor robbed mankind; and as ſoon as they 


became rich, robbed one another.” »In his review 


of the Miſcellanies in proſe and verſe, publiſhed 


by Elizabeth Harriſon, but written by many hands, 


and 
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and candour. The authours of the eſſays in 
proſe ſeem generally to have imitated, or tried to 
imitate, the copiouſneſs and luxuriance of Mrs. 
Rowe. This, however, is not all their praiſe ; they 
have laboured to add to her brightneſs of imagery, 
her purity of ſentiments. The poets have had 
Dr. Watts before their eyes; a writer, who, if he 
ſtood not in the firſt claſs of genius, compenſated 
that defect by a ready application of his powers to 
the promotion of piety. The attempt to employ 
the ornaments of romance in the decoration of re- 
ligion, was, I think, firſt made by Mr. Boyle's Mar- 
 tyrdom of Theodora ; but Boyle's philoſophical ſtudies 
did not allow him time for the cultivation of ſtyle; 
and the completion of the great deſign was reſerved 
for Mrs. Rowe. Dr. Watts was one of the firſt 
who taught the Diſſenters to write and ſpeak like 
other men, by ſhewing them that elegance might 
conſiſt with piety. They would have both done 
honour to a better ſociety, for they had that cha- 
rity which might well make their failings be for- 
gotten, and with which the whole Chriſtian world 
might wiſh for communion. They were pure 
from all the hereſies of an age, to which every 


opinion is become a favourite that the univerſal 


church has hitherto deteſted | _ 

* This praiſe, the general intereſt of mankind 
requires to be given to writers who pleaſe and do 
not corrupt, who inſtruct and do not weary. But 
to them all human eulogies are vain, whom I be- 


eve applauded by angels, and numbered with the 
Juſt, * 
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' His defence of tea againſt Mr. Jonas Hanwiy's 


violent attack upon that elegant and popular bever- 
age, ſhews how very well a man of genius can write 
upon the ſlighteſt ſubject, when he writes, as the 
Italians ſay, con amore: I ſuppoſe no perſon ever 
enjoyed with more reliſh the infuſion of that fra- 
grant leaf than Johnſon. The quantities which he 
drank of it at all hours were ſo great, that his nerves 


muſt have been uncommonly ſtrong, not to have 


been extremely relaxed by ſuch an intemperate uſe 
of it. He aſſured me, that he never felt the leaſt 
inconvenience from it ; which is a proof that the 
fault of his conſtitution was rather a too great ten- 
ſion of fibres, than the contrary. Mr. Hanway 
wrote an angry anſwer to Johnſon's review of his 
Eſſay on Tea, and Johnſon, after a full and deli- 


berate pauſe, made a reply to it; the only inſtance, ' 


I believe, in the whole courſe of his life, when he 
condeſcended to oppole any thing that was written 
againſt him. I ſuppoſe when he thought of any of 
his little antagoniſts, he was ever juſtly aware of 
the high ſentiment of Ajax in Ovid: 


te Ie tulit pretium jam nunc certaminis hujus, 
« Dui, cùm vittus erit, mecum certaſſe feretur.” 


But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid himſelf ſo 


open to ridicule, that Johnſon's animadverſions 


upon his attack were chiefly to make ſport. 
The generoſity with which he pleads the cauſe 


of Admiral Byng is highly to the honour of his 


heart and ſpirit. Though Voltaire affects to be 
witty upon the fate of that unfortunate officer, 
obſerving 
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obſerving that he was ſhot © pour encourager les au- 


tres, the nation has long been ſatisfied that his life © 


was ſacrificed to the political fervour of the times. 
In the vault belonging to the Torrington family, 
in the church of Southill, in Bedfordſhire, there 
is the following Epitaph upon his monument, which 
[ have tranſcribed: 


« To THE PERPETUAL DISGRACE 
« OF PUBLICK JUSTICE, 
« Tye HonouRaBLE JohN ByncG, Esq, 
« ADMIRAL OF THE BTU, 
« FELL A MARTYR TO POLITICAL 
c PERSECUTION, 
e MARCH 14, IN THE YEAR, 1757 
cc wHEN BRAVERY AND LOYALTY 
© WERE INSUFFICIENT SECURITIES 
c FOR THE LIFE AND HONOUR of 
« A NavaL Orrickx.“ 


Johnſon's moſt exquiſite critical eſſay in the 
Literary Magazine, and indeed any where, is his 
review of Soame Jenyns's © Inquiry into the 
Origin of Evil.” Jenyns was poſſeſſed of lively 
talents, and a ſtyle eminently pure and eaſy, and 
could very happily play with a light ſubject, either 
in proſe or verſe; but when he ſpeculated on that 


moſt difficult and excruciating queſtion, the Origin 


of Evil, he “ ventured far beyond his depth,“ 


and, accordingly, was expoſed by Johnſon, both 


with acute argument and brilliant wit. I remem- 
ber when the late Mr. Bicknell's humourous per- 


formance, entitled The Muſical Travels of Joel 
Collyer,” 
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« Ha! (ſaid Johnſon) I thought I had given him 
enough of it.” hor 
His triumph over Jenyns is thus deſcribed by 
my friend Mr. Courtenay in his © Poetical Review 
of the literary and moral Character of Dr. Johnſon,” 
a performance of ſuch merit, that had I not been 
honoured with a very kind and partial notice in it, 
I ſhould echo the ſentiments of men of the 
taſte loudly in its praiſe: _ . Ps 


« When ſpecious ſophiſts with preſumption ſcan 
« The ſource of evil hidden ſtill from man 
ce Revive Arabian tales, and vainly hope 
« To rival St. John, and his ſcholar Pope : 
« Though metaphyſicks ſpread the gloom of night, 
cc By reaſon's ſtar he guides our aching ſight; 
« The bounds of knowledge marks, and points 
the way | 
© To pathleſs waſtes, where wilder'd ſages ſtray; - 
ct Where, like a farthing link-boy, Jenyns ſtands, 
c And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands.“ 
T his 


Some time after Dr. Johnſon's death there appeared in the 
news- papers and magazines an illiberal and petulant attack upon 
him, in the form of an Epitaph, under the name of Mr. Soame 
Jenyns, very unworthy of that gentleman, who had quietly ſub- 
mitted to the critical laſh while Johnſon lived. It aſſumed, as 


characteriſticks of him, all the vulgar circumſtances of abuſe 


which had circulated amongſt the ignorant. It was an unbe- 
coming indulgence of puny reſentment, at a time when he him- 
ſelf was at a very advanced age, and had a near proſpect of de- 
ſcending to the grave. I was truly ſorry for it; for he was then 
become an avowed, and (as my Lord Biſhop of London, mm 
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This year Mr. William Payne, brother of the 
reſpectable bookſeller of that name, publiſhed 
« An Introduction to the Game of Draughts,” to 
which Johnſon contributed a Dedication to the 
Earl of Rochford,* and a Preface,* both of which 
are admirably adapted to the treatiſe to which they - 
are prefixed. Johnſon, I believe, did not play at 
draughts after leaving College, by which he ſuf- 
fered; for 1t would have afforded him an innocent 
ſoothing relief from the melancholy which diſtreſſed 
him ſo. often. I have heard him regret that he 
had not learnt to play at cards; and the game of 
draughts we know is peculiarly calculated to fix the 
attention without ſtraining it. There is a compo- 
ſure and gravity in draughts which inſenſibly tran- 


had a ſerious converſation with him on the ſubject, aſſures me) 
a ſincere Chriſtian, He could not expect that Johnſon's nume- 
rous friends would patiently bear to have the memory of their 
maſter ſtigmatized by no mean pen, but that, at leaſt, one would 
be found to retort. Accordingly, this unjuſt and ſarcaſtick Epi- 
taph was met in the ſame publick field by an anſwer, in terms by 
no means ſoft, and ſuch as wanton provocation only could 
juſtify : 


10 E FIT A Þ H, 
© Prepared for a creature not quite dead yer. 


« HERE lies a little ugly nauſeous elf, 

« Who judging only from its wretched ſelf, 
Feebly attempted, petulant and vain, 

«© The © Origin of Evil,” to explain. 

“A mighty Genius at this elf diſpleas'd, 

With a ſtrong critick graſp the urchin ſqueez'd, 

For thirty years its coward ſpleen it kept, 

« Till in the duſt the mighty Genius ſlept ; 
«© Then ſtunk and fretted in expiring ſnuff, 


And blink'd at Jonnsox with its. laſt poor puff. 
Vol. I. U quillifes 
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quilliſes the mind; ; and, accordingly, the Dutch 
are fond of it, as they are of ſmoaking, of the 
ſedative influence of which, though he himſelf 
never ſmoaked, he had a high opinion?. | Beſides, 
there 1s in draughts ſome exerciſe of the faculties; 
and, accordingly, Johnſon wiſhing to dignify the 
ſubject in his Dedication with what is moſt eſtima- 
ble in it, obſerves, © Triflers may find or make 
any thing a trifle ; but ſince it 1s the great charac- 
teriſtick of a wiſe man to ſee events in their cauſes, 
to obviate conſequences, and aſcertain contingen- 
cies, your Lordſhip will think nothing a Owe 
which the mind is inured to caution, ann 
circumſpection.” 


As one of the little occaſional advantages which 
he did not diſdain to take by his pen, as a man 
whoſe profeſſion was literature, he this year ac- 


cepted of a guinea from Mr. Robert Dodſley, for 


writing the introduction to «© The London Chro- 
nicle,” an evening news-paper ; and even in fo 
ſlight a performance exhibited peculiar talents, 
This Chronicle {till ſubſiſts, and from what I ob- 


ſerved, when I was abroad, has a more extenſive 


circulation upon the Continent than any of the 
Engliſh news-papers. It was conſtantly read by 
Johnſon himſelf; and it 1s but juſt to obſerve, that 
it has all along þeen diſtinguiſhed for good ente. 
accuracy, moderation, and delicacy. 


Another inſtance of the ſame nature has been 


communicated to me by the Reverend Dr. Tho- 


mas Campbell, who has done himſelf conſiderable 


9 Journal of. a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 48. 
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credit by his own writings. © Sitting with Dr. 
Johnſon one morning alone, he aſked me if I had Tat. 


known Dr. Madden, who was authour of the pre- 
mium- ſcheme in Ireland. On my anſwering in 
the affirmative, and alſo that I had for ſome years 


lived in his neighbourhood, &c. he begged of me 


that when I returned to Ireland, I would endea- 
vour to procure for him a poem of Dr. Madden's 
called © Boulter's Monument.“ The reaſon (faid 
he) why I wiſh for it, is this: when Dr. Madden 
came to London, he ſubmitted that work to my 
caſtigation ; and J remember I blotted a great 
many lines, and might have blotted many more, 
without making the poem worſe. However, the 
Doctor was very thankful, and very generous, 
for he gave me ten n which was to me at that 


time a great ſum.” 
He this year reſumed his ſcheme of giving an 


edition of Shakſpeare with notes. He iſſued Pro- 
poſals of conſiderable length, in which he ſhewed 
that he perfectly well knew what a variety of re- 
ſearch ſuch an undertaking required; but his indo- 
lence prevented him from purſuing it with that 
diligence which alone can collect thoſe ſcattered 
facts that genius, however acute, penetrating, and 
luminous, cannot diſcover by its own force. It is 


remarkable, that at this time his fancied activity 


was for the moment ſo vigorous, that he promiſed 
his work ſhould be publiſhed before Chriſtmas, 
1757. Yet nine years elapſed before it ſaw the 
light, His throes in bringing it forth had been 
ſevere and remittent; and at laſt we may almoſt 
conclude that the Cæſarian operation was performed 
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by the knife of Churchill, whoſe upbraiding fatire, 
I dare fay, made Johnſon's roms urge him te 
diſpatch. 


« He for ſubſcribers bates his hook, 

« And takes your caſh ; but where's the book? 
No matter where; wiſe fear, you know, 

« Forbids the robbing of a foe; 

« But what, to ſerve our private ends, 

.« Forbids the cheating of our friends?“ 


About this period he was offered a living of con- 
fiderable value in Lincolnſhire, if he were inchned 
to enter into holy orders. It was a rectory in the 


gift of Mr. Langton, the father of his much valued 


friend. But he did not accept of it partly I be- 
lieve from a conſcientious motive, being perſuaded 
that his temper and habits rendered him unfit for 
that aſſiduous and familiar inſtruction of the vulgar 
and ignorant, which he held to be an eſſential duty 
in a clergyman; and partly becauſe his love of a 
London life was ſo ſtrong, that he would have 
thought himſelf an exile in any other place, par- 
ticularly if reſiding in the country. Whoever 


would wiſh to ſee his thoughts upon that ſubje& 


diſplayed in their full fores, my peruſe the Ad- 
venturer, No. 126. 

In 1757 1t does not appear that * publiſhed any 
thing, except ſome of thoſe articles in the Literary 
Magazine, which have been mentioned. . That 
magazine, after Johnſon ceaſed to write in it, 
gradually declined, though the popular epithet of 
3 was added to it; and in July 1758 it 

6 expired. 


| 


JOHNSON. 
expired. He probably prepared a part of his 


Shakſpeare this year, and he diftated a ſpeech on Gn 48. 


the ſubject of an Addreſs to the Throne, after the 
expedition to Rochfort, which was delivered by 
one of his friends, I know not in what publick 
meeting. It is printed. in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for October 1785 as his, and bears ſufficient 
marks of authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr. Walker, of the Tan 
Dublin, I have obtained a copy of the following 


letter from Johnſon to the venerable authour of 


« Difſertations on the Hiſtory of Ireland.” 


To CHaRLEs O' Cox xoR, Eſq. 
«Si, 


ce I HAVE lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulk⸗ 
ner, ſeen your account of Ireland, and cannot for- 
bear to ſolicit a proſecution of your deſign. Sir 


William Temple complains that Ireland is leſs 


known than any other country, as to its ancient 
ſtate. The natives have had little leiſure, and little 
encouragement for 3 and ſtrangers, not 
knowing the language, have had no ability. 

« I have long wiſhed that the Iriſh literature 
were cultivated. £ Ireland is known by tradition 


to 


The celebrated oratour, Mr. Flood, has ſhown himſelf to be 
of Dr. Johnſon's opinion; having by his will bequeathed his eſtate, 
after the death of his wife Lady. Frances, to the Univerſity of 
Dublin; * defiring that immediately after the ſaid eſtate ſhall eome 
into their poſſeſſion, they ſhall appoint two profeſſors, one for 
the ſtudy of the native Erſe or Iriſh language, and the other for 
the ſtudy of Iriſh antiquities and Iriſh hiſtory, and for the ſtudy 
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to have been once the ſeat of piety and learning; 
and ſurely it would be very acceptable to all thoſe 
who are curious either in the original of nations, or 
the affinities of Languages, to be further informed 
of the revolution of a people ſo ancient, and once 
ſo illuſtrious. 

« What relation there is between the Welch and 
Iriſh language, or between the language of Ireland 
and that of Biſcay, deſerves enquiry. Of theſe 
provincial and unextended tongues, it ſeldom 
happens that more than one are underſtood 
by any one man; and, therefore it ſeldoms hap- 
pens that a fair compariſon can be made. I hope 
you will continue to cultivate this kind of learning, 
which has too long lain neglected, and which, if it 
be ſuffered to remain in oblivion for another cen- 
tury, may, perhaps, never be retrieved, As I wiſh 
well to all uſeful undertakings, I would not forbear 
to let you know how much you deſerve, in my 
opinion, from all lovers of ſtudy, and how much 
pleaſure your work has given to, Sir, 

e Your moſt obliged, 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 


« London, April 9, 1757. SAM, JOHNSON.” 


To the Reverend Mr. Thouas WaRTON, 
e DRAR SIR, 


© DR. MaRSELI of Padua, a learned gentle- 
man, and good Latin poet, has a mind to ſee Ox- 


of any other European language illuſtrative of, or auxiliary to, 
the ſtudy of Iriſh antiquities or Iriſh hiſtory; and that they ſhall 
give yearly two liberal premiums for two compoſitions, one in 


verſe, and the other in proſe, in the Iriſh language,” - 
ford, 


| DR. JOHNSON. 
ford. I have given him a letter to Dr. Hudders- 
ford *, and ſhall be glad if you will introduce him, 
and ſhew him any thing in Oxford. 
« am printing my new edition of Shakſpeare. 
« I] long to ſee you all, but cannot conveniently 
come yet. You might write to me now and then, 
if you were good for any thing. But honores mutant 
mores. Profeſſors forget their friends“. I ſhall 
certainly complain to Miſs Jones*. Iam 
* Your, &c. 
London, ] June 21, 1757. SAM. JOHNSON. 


« Pleaſe to make wy compliments to Mr, 
Wiſe.” 


Mr. Burney having encloſed to him an extract 
from the review of his Dictionary in the Bibliothegue 
des Savans *, and a liſt of ſubſcribers to his Shak- 
ſpeare, which Mr. Burney had procured in Norfolk, 
he wrote the following anſwer : 


© Now, or late, Vis 

% Mr, Warton was elected Profeſſor of Poetry at Oxford i in 
the preceding year.“ 

3 «« Miſs Jones lived at Oxford, and was often of our parties. 
She was a very ingenious poeteſs, and publiſhed a volume of 
poems; and, on the whole, was a moſt ſenſible, agreeable, and 
amiable woman. She was ſiſter to the Reverend River Jones, 
Chanter of Chriſt Church cathedral at Oxford, and Johnſon uſed 
to call her the Chantreſs. I have beard him often addreſs her in 
this paſſage from IL PEnsEROs0 : 

© Thee, Chantreſs, oft the woods amang 
„ 
ſhe died unmarried. 


+ Tom, III. p. 482. 5 
US: | To 
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To Mr. Burney, in Lynne, Nor. 
© ITN, 


« THAT I may ſhow myſelf ſenſible of 
your favours, and not commit the ſame fault a 
ſecond time, I make haſte to anſwer the letter 
which I received this morning. The truth 1s, the 
other likewiſe was received, and I wrote an anſwer ; 
but being deſirous to tranſmit you ſome propoſals 
and receipts, I waited till I could find a convenient 
conveyance, and day was paſſed after day, till 
other things drove it from my thoughts, yet not 
ſo, but that I remember with great pleaſure your 
commendation of my Dictionary. Your praiſe 
was welcome, not only becauſe I believe it was 
ſincere, but becaule praiſe has been very ſcarce. A 
man of your candour will be ſurpriſed when I tell 
you, that among all my acquaintance there were 
only two, who upon the publication of my book 
did not endeavour to depreſs me with threats of 
cenſure from the publick, or with objections learned 
from thoſe who had learned them from my own 
Preface. Yours is the only letter of good-will that 
I have received, though, indeed I am promiſed 
ſomething of that fort from Sweden. 

« How my new edition 5 will be received I know | 
not ; the ſubſcription has not been very ſucceſsful, 
J ſhall publiſh about March. 

« If you can direct me how to ſend d I 
ſhould wiſh that they were in ſuch hands. 

« ] remember, Sir, in ſome of the firſt letters 


with which you favoured me, you mentioned your 


3 Of Shakſpeare n 


lady. 


DR. JOHNSON. 
lady. May I enquire after her? In return for 


the favours which you have ſnewn me, it is not 


much to tell you, that I wiſh you and her all that 
can conduce to your happineſs. I am, Sir, 
«© Your moſt obliged, 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 


N SAM. JoHNs0ON.” 
« Gough-ſquare, Dee. 24s 1737. | 


In 1758 we find him, it ſhould ſeem, in as eaſy 


and pleaſant a ſtate of exiſtence, as conſtitutional 
unhappineſs ever permitted him to enjoy. 


To Mr. ent at Lynne, Norfolk. 

« SIR, 

« YOUR kindneſs is ſo great, and my 
claim to any particular regard from you ſo little, 
that I am at a loſs how to expreſs my ſenſe of your 
favours*; but I am, indeed, much pleaſed to be 
thus diſtinguiſhed by you. 

« I am aſhamed to tell you that my Shakſpeare 
will not be out ſo ſoon as I promiſed my ſubſcribers ; 
but I did not promiſe them more than I promiſed 
myſelf. It will, however, be publiſhed before 
ſummer. 
© T have fey you a balls of propoſals, which, 
think, do not not profeſs more than I have hi- 
therto performed. I have printed many of the plays, 
and have hitherto left very few paſſages unexplained; 
where I am quite at a loſs, I confeſs my ignorance, 
which 1s ſeldom done by commentators. 


This letter was an anſwer to one in which was encloſed a 
draft for the payment of ſome ſubſcriptions to his Shakſpeare. 


« | have 


1753, 
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cc T have, likewiſe, incloſed twelve receipts; not 
that I mean to impoſe upon you the trouble of 
puſhing them with more importunity than may 
ſeem proper, but that you may rather have more 
than fewer than you ſhall want. The propoſals 
you will diſſeminate as there ſhall be opportunity, 
I once printed them at length in the Chronicle, and 
ſome of my friends (I believe Mr. Murphy, who 


formerly wrote the Gray's-Inn Journal) introduced 
them with a ſplendid encomium. 


ce Since the Life of Browne, I have been a little 
engaged, from time to time, in the Literary Ma- 
gazine, but not very lately. I have not the col- 
lection by me, and therefore cannot draw out a ca- 
talogue of my own parts, but will do it, and ſend 
it. Do not buy them, for I will gather all thoſe 
that have any thing of mine in them, and ſend them 
to Mrs. Burney, as a ſmall token of gratitude for 


the regard which ſhe is pleaſed to beſtow upon me. 
Jam, Sir, 
« Your moſt obliged 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 
46 London, March 8, 1758. SAM. Johxsox.“ 
Dr. Burney has kindly favoured me with the 
following memorandum, which I take the liberty 
to inſert in his own genuine eaſy ſtyle. I love to 
exhibir ſketches of my illuſtrious friend by various 
eminent hands. 
ce Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during: a viſit to 
the capital, had an interview with him in Gough- 
ſquare, where he dined and drank tea with him, 
and was Introduced: to the acquaintance of Mrs, 
Williams. 


DR. JOHNSON, 
Williams. After dinner, Mr. Johnſon propoſed 
to Mr. Burney to ge up with him into his garret, 
which being accepted, he there found about five or 
fix Greek folios, a deal writing-deſk, and a chair 
and a half. Johnſon giving to his gueſt the entire 
ſeat, tottered himſelf on one with only three legs 
and one arm. Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs. 


William's hiſtory, and ſhewed him ſome volumes 


of his Shakſpeare already printed, to prove that he 
was in earneſt, Upon Mr. Burney's opening 
the firſt volume, at the Merchant of Venice, 


he obſerved to him, that he ſeemed to be 


more ſevere on Warburton than Theobald. 
O poor Tib.! (faid Johnſon) he was ready 
knocked down to my hands; Warburton ſtands 
between me and him.” But, Sir, (ſaid Mr. Bur- 
ney,) you'll have Warburton upon your bones, 
won't you?? © No, Sir; he'll not come out: he'll 
only growl in his den.” But you think, Sir, that 
Warburton is a ſuperiour critick to Theobald? 
O, Sir, he'd make two- and- fifty Theobalds, cut 
into ſlices! The worſt of Warburton is, that he 
has a rage for ſaying ſomething, when there's no- 


whether he had ſeen the letter which Warburton 
had written in anſwer to a pamphlet addreſſed © To 
the moſt impudent Man alive.” He anſwered in 
the negative. Mr. Burney told him it was ſup- 
poſed to be written by Mallet. The controverſy 
now raged between the friends of Pope and Boling- 
broke; and Warburton and Mallet were the leaders 
of the ſeveral parties. Mr. Burney aſked him then 


if he had ſeen Warburton's book againſt Boling- 


broke's 


thing to be ſaid '—Mr. Burney then aſked him 
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broke's Philoſophy? No, Sir; I have never 
read Bolingbroke's impiety, and therefore am nor 
intereſted about its confutation.” 7 wy 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new perio- 
dical paper, entitled © THE IpLER,““ which came 
out every Saturday in a weekly news-paper, called 
«© The Univerſal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette,” 
publiſhed by Newbery. Theſe eſſays were con- 
tinued till April 5, 1760. Of, one hundred and 
three, their total number, twelve were contributed 


by his friends; of which, Numbers 33, 93, and 
96, were written by Mr. Thomas Warton; No. 


67 by Mr. Langton; and No. 76, 79, and 82, by 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds; the concluding words of 
No. 82, * and pollute his canvas with deformity,” 
being added by Johnſon, as Sir Joſhua informed 
me. | 

The IpLER is evidently the work of the ſame 
mind which produced the RaMBLER, but has leſs 
body and more ſpirit. It has more variety of real 
life, and great facility of language. He defcribes 
the miſeries of idleneſs, with the lively ſenſations 
of one who has felt them; and in his private me- 
morandums while engaged in it, we find * This 
year I hope to learn diligence ”.” Many of theſe 
excellent eflays were written as haſtily as an ordinary 
letter. Mr. Langton remembers Johnſon, when 
on a viſit at Oxford, aſking him one evening how 
long it was till the poſt went out; and on being told 
about half an hour, he exclaimed, © then we ſhall 
do very well.” He upon this inſtantly fat down 


7 Prayers and Meditations, p. 30. 


and 
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and finiſhed an Idler, which it was neceſſary ſhould 


be in London the next day. Mr. Langton” having 


ſignified a wiſh to read it, © Sir, (ſaid he) you ſhall 
not do more than I have done myſelf.” He then 
folded it up, and ſent it off. | 
Yet there are in the Idler ſeveral papers which 
ſhew as much profundity of thought, and labour of 
language, as any of this great man's writings. No. 
14, © Robbery of time; No. 24, © Thinking ;” 


No. 41, © Death of a friend; No. 43, © Flight 


2, 


of time; No. 51, © Domeſtick greatneſs unat- 
tainable:“ No. 52, © Self-denial; No. 58, Ac- 
tual, how ſhort of fancied excellence * «© No. 89, 
« Phyſical evil moral good ;** and his concluding 
paper on * The horrour of the laſt,” will prove 
this aſſertion. I know not why a motto, the uſual 


trapping of periodical papers, 1s prefixed to very | 


few of the Idlers, as I have heard, Johnſon com- 
mend the cuſtom : and he never could be at a loſs 
for one, his memory being ſtored with innumer- 


able paſſages of the claſſicks. In this ſeries of 
eſſays he exhibits admirable inſtances of grave hu- 


mour, of which he had an uncommon ſhare. Nor 
on ſome occaſions has he repreſſed that power of 
ſophiſtry which he poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a de- 
gree. In No. 11, he treats with the utmoſt con- 
tempt the opinion that our mental faculties depend, 
in ſome degree, upon the weather; an opinion, 
which they who have never experienced its truth 
are not to be envied, and of which he himſelf 
could not but be ſenſible, as the effects of weather 


upon him were very viſible. Vet thus he declaims: 


< Surely, nothing is more reproachful to a being 


endowed 
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1/58. endowed with reaſon, than to reſign its powers to 
1 ar the influence of the air, and live in dependence on 
the weather and the wind for the only bleflings | 
which nature has put into our power, tranquillity 

and benevolence.—This diſtinction of ſeaſons is 
produced only by imagination operating on luxury, 

To temperance, every day is bright; and every 

hour is propitious to diligence. | He that ſhall re- 

ſolutely excite his faculties, or exert his virtues, 

will ſoon make himſelf ſuperiour to the ſeaſons ; 
and may ſet at defiance the morning miſt and the 

evening damp, the blaſts of the eaſt, and the 

clouds of the ſouth.” 

Alas! it is too certain, that where the frame 
has delicate fibres, and there is a fine ſenſibility, 
ſuch influences of the air are irreſiſtible. He might 
as well have bid defiance to the ague, the palſy, and 
all other bodily diforders. Such boaſting of the 
mind 1s falſe elevation. - op 


« J think the Romans call it Stoiciſm.” 


But in this number of his Idler his ſpirits le ſcent to 
run riot; for in the wantonneſs of his diſquiſition | 
he forgets, for a moment, even the reverence for 
that which he held in high reſpect; and deſcribes 
ce the attendant on a Court, as one © whoſe buſt- 
ſineſs is to watch the looks of a being, weak and 
fooliſh as himſelf.” 

His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical geſture or 


£3 


action is not, ſurely, a teſt of truth; yet we cannot f 
help admiring how well it is adapted to produce 58 | © 
effect which he wiſhed. Neither the judges 


of our r laws, nor the repreſentatives of our people, 
would 


Ds. JOHNSON. 

would be much affected by laboured geſticulation, 
or believe any man the more becauſe he rolled his oY 
eyes, or puffed his cheeks, or ſpread. abroad his 


or turned his eyes ſometimes to the ceilings. and 
ſometimes to the floor.” | 

A caſual coincidence with other writers, Or an 
adoption of a ſentiment or image which has been 
found in the writings of another, and afterwards ap- 


The richneſs of Johnſon” s fancy, which could ſupply 
his page abundantly on all occaſions, and the ſtrength 
of his memory, which at once detected the real 
owner of any thought, made him leſs liable to the 
imputation of plagiariſm than, perhaps, an any of our 


in which converſation 18 aſſimilated to a bowl of 
punch, where there is the ſame train of compariſon 
as in a poem by Blacklock, in his. collection pub- 
liſhed in 1756; in which a parallel is ingeniouſly 
drawn between human life jy that liquor, It 
ends, 


« Say, tuen me of ck kind; 
« Who cure the body or the mind, 
ce What harm in drinking can there be, 
1 Since punch” and life ſo well * * 


Il 


To th Idler, 3 colletei in. volumes, he 
added (beſide the Eſſay on Epitaphs, and the Diſ- 
ſertation on thoſe of Pope,) an Eſſay on the Bravery 
of the Engliſh common Soldiers. 


2. 


arms, or ſtamped the ground, or thumped his breaſt; 
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pears in the mind as one's own, is not unfrequent. 


writers. In the Idler, however, there is a paper, 
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To the 3 Mr. Tnomas AE) np 


« Dear Sin, hs nx e 


« YOUR notes upon my poet were every 
acceptable. I beg that you will be ſo kind as to 
continue your ſearches. . It will be reputable to my 
work, and ſuitable to your profeſſorſhip, to have 
fomething of yours in the notes. As you have 
given no directions about your name, J ſhall there- 
fore put it. I wiſh your brother would take the 
ſame trouble. A commentary muſt ariſe from the 
fortuitous diſcoveries of many men in devious walks 
of literature. Some of your remarks are on plays 
already printed: but purpoſe to add an Appendix 
of Notes, ſo that nothing comes too late. 

« You give yourſelf too much uneaſineſs, dear 
Sir, about the loſs of the papers*. The loſ is 
nothing, if nobody has found them; nor even 
then, perhaps, if the numbers be known. Tou 
are not the only friend that has had the ſame miſ- 
chance. - You may repair your want out of aftock, 
which is depoſited with Mr. Allen, of Magdalen- 
Hall; or out of a parcel which I have juſt ſent to 
Mr. Chambers?, for the uſe of any body that will be 
fo kind as to want them. Mr. Langtons are well; 
and Miſs Roberts, whom I have at laſt brought to 
ſpeak, upon the information which you 88 me, 


that ſhe had-ſornethiog to ſay; $26 22:07] 
Z ce 1 Alm, &c. „ "of 
how [London] April 14, 1758, Sau. Jonson. | 


or Receipts for Shakſpeare. 

Then of Lincoln College. Now Sir Robert Chambers 
one of the Judges in India,” p 
8 oat 


| Ds. FOR N n 


25 the ſme. 
E Dzan 8a, 


ce YOU will receive this by Mr. Baretti, a 


gentleman particularly intitled to the notice and 
kindneſs of the Profeſſor of poeſy. He has time 


but for a ſhort ſtay, and will be glad to have it 
filled up with as much as he can hear and ſee. 

« In recommending another to your favour, I 
ought not to omit thanks for the kindneſs which 
you have ſhown to myſelf, ' Have you any more 
notes on Shakſpeare ? 1 ſhall be glad of them. 


« ] ſee your pupil ſometimes": his mind is as 


exalted as his ſtature. I am half afraid of him ; but 


he is no leſs amiable than formidable. He will, if 


the forwardneſs of his ſpring be not blaſted, be a 


credit to you, and to the Univerſity. He brings 


ſome of my plays with him, which he has my 
permiſſion to ſhew you, on condition you will hide 
them from every body elſe. 


«I am, dear Sir, &c. 
ce London,] June 1 . 17 53, SAM. Jonnzon.” 1 


In 1759, in the month of January, ud mother 


died at the great age of ninety, an event which 
deeply affected him; not that © his mind had ac- 


quired no firmneſs by the contemplation of mor- 
We 3,” but that his reverential affection for her 


c Mr. Langton.” 


Etat, 50. 


» « Part of the impreſſion of the Shakſpeare, which Dr. Joha- 5 


ſon conducted alone, and publiſhed by ſubſcription; This edi- 


tion came out in 1765. ES 


* Hawkins's Life of Johnſon, p. 365. 
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THE LIFE of 
was not abated by years, as indeed he retained all 


Etat, 50. his tender feelings even to the lateſt period of his 


life. I have been told that he regretted much his 


not having gone to viſit his mother for ſeveral years 


previous to her death. But he was conſtantly en- 
gaged in literary labours which confined him to 
London; and though he had not the comfort of 
ſeeing his aged parents he contributed Uberally to 
her ſupport. <I>. 

Soon after this . be rote "Tg <6 RISE AG 


Phancy or ABYSSINIAa;*” concerning the publi- 


cation of which Sir John Hawkins gueſſes vaguely 
and idly, inſtead of having taken the trouble to in- 
form himſelf with authentick preciſion. . Not to 
trouble my readers with a repetition of the Knight's 
reveries, I have to mention, that the late Mr. Stra- 


han the printer told me, that Johnſon wrote it, 


that with the profits he might defray the expence of 
his mother's funeral, and pay ſome little debts 
which ſhe had left. He told Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
that he compoſed it in the evenings of one week, 
ſent it to the preſs in portions as it was written, 


and had never ſince read it over. Mr. Strahan, 


Mr. Johnſton, and Mr. Dodſley purchaſed. it for a 
hundred pounds, bur afterwards paid him twenty- 
five pounds more when it came to a E 80 
edition. 

Conſidering the large ſums which have bots re- 
ceived for compilations, and works requiring not 
much more genius than compilations, we cannot 
but wonder at the very low price which he was con- 
rent to receive for this admirable performance ; 
which, though he had written nothing * would 

have 
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have rendered his name immortal in the world 
of literature. None of his writings has been ſo ex- 
tenſively diffuſed over Europe; for it has been 
tranſlated into moſt, if not all, of the modern 
languages. This Tale, with all the charms of 
oriental imagery, and all the force and beauty of 
which the Engliſh language 1s capable, leads us 
through the moſt important ſcenes of human life, 
and ſhews us that this ſtage of our being is full 
of © vanity and vexation of ſpirit.” - To thoſe 
who look no further than the preſent life, or who 
maintain that human nature has not fallen from 
the ſtate in which it was created, the inſtruction 
of this ſublime ſtory will be of no avail. But they 
who think juſtly, and feel with ſtrong ſenſibility, 
will liſten with eagerneſs and admiration to its 
truth and wiſdom. Voltaire's Cax Dip, written 
to refute the ſyſtem of Optimiſm, which it has ac- 
compliſhed with brilliant ſucceſs, is wonderfully 
ſimilar in its plan and conduct to Johnſon's Ras- 
S:L4as; inſomuch, that I have heard Johnſon ſay, 
that if they had not been publiſhed fo cloſely one 
after the other that there was not time for-imita+ 
tion, it would have been in vain to deny that the 
ſcheme of that which came lateſt was taken from 
the other, Though the propoſition illuſtrated; by 
both theſe works was the ſame, namely, that in 
bur preſent ſtate there is more evil than good, the 
intention of the writers was very different. Vol- 
taire, I am afraid, meant only by wanton. profane- 


is 


N nels. to obtain a ſportive victory over religion, and 
wy to diſcredit the belief of a ſuperintending -Provi- 
13 ence: Johnſon meant, by ſhewing the unſatis- 
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factory nature of things temporal, to direct the 
hopes of man to things eternal. Raſſelas, as was 
obſerved to me by a very accompliſhed lady, may 
be conſidered as a more enlarged and more deeply 
philoſophical diſcourſe in proſe, upon the intereſt- 
ing truth, which in his © Vanity of human Wiſhes” 
he had ſo ſucceſsfully enforced in verſe. _ 

The fund of thinking which this work contains 
is ſuch, that almoſt every ſentence of it may fur- 
niſh a ſubject of long meditation. I am not ſatis- 
fied if a year paſſes without my having read it 
through; and at every peruſal, my admiration of 
the mind which produced it is ſo highly raiſed, 
that I can ſcarcely believe that I had the honour of 


enjoying the intimacy of ſuch a man. 


I reſtrain myſelf from quoting paſſages from this 
excellent work, or even referring to them, becavſe 
I ſhould not know what to ſelect, or, rather, what 
to omit. I ſhall, however, tranſcribe one, 'as it 


| ſhews how well he could ſtate the arguments of 
thoſe who believe in the appearance of departed 


ſpirits, a doctrine which it is a miſtake to ſuppok 
that he himſelf ever poſitively held: _ 
If all your fear be of apparitions, (faid the 
Prince,) I will promiſe you ſafety: there is no dan- 
ger from the dead; he that is once buried wil be 
ſeen no more. 
« That the dead are ſeen no more, (ſaid Imlac) 
I will not undertake to maintain againſt the con- 
current and unvaried teſtimony of all ages, and of 
all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, 
among whom apparitions of the dead are not fe- 
lated and believed. This opinion, which pgs 


as far as human nature is diffuſed, could become 
univerſal only by its truth; thoſe that never heard of 


one another, would not have agreed in a tale which 
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nothing but experience can make credible. That 


it is doubted by ſingle cavillers, can very little 


weaken the general evidence; and ſome who den 


it with their tongues, confeſs it by their fears“. 


Notwithſtanding my high admiration of Raſ- 


ſellas, I will not maintain that the « morbid melan- 


choly” in Johnſon's conſtitution may not, perhaps, 


have made life appear to him more inſipid and un- 


happy than it generally is; for I am ſure that he 


had leſs enjoyment from it than I have. Yet, 
whatever additional ſhade his own particular ſenſa- 
tions may have thrown on his repreſentation of life, 
attentive obſervation and cloſe inquiry have con- 
vinced me, that there is too much of reality i in the 


gloomy picture. The truth, however, is, that | 


we judge of the happineſs and miſery of life dif- 


ferently at different times, according to the ſtate 


of our changeable frame, I always remember a 
remark made to me by a Turkiſh lady, educated 
in France, Ma foi, Monfieur, notre bonheur depend 
de la fagon que notre ſang circule. This have I learnt 
from a pretty hard courſe of experience, and would, 


from ſincere benevolence, impreſs upon all who. 


honour this book with a peruſal, that until a ſteady 
conviction is obtained, that the preſent life is an 
imperfect ſtate, and only a paſſage to a better, if 
ve comply with the divine ſcheme of progreſſive 
improvement ; and alſo that it is a part of the 
myſterious plan of Providence, that intellectual 
beings muſt « be made perſect through ſuffering;” 
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1759. there will be a continual recurrence of diſappoint." 
Etat. go, ment and uneaſineſs. But if we walk with hope 
in © the mid-day ſun” of revelation, our temper 
and diſpoſition will be ſuch, that the comforts and 
enjoyments in our way will be reliſned, while we 
patiently ſupport the inconveniencies and pains, 
After much ſpeculation and various reaſonings, I 
acknowledge myſelf convinced of the truth of Vol- 
taire's concluſion, © Apres tout c eſt un monde paſſa- 
ble.” But we muſt not think too deeply: 


whos. Ss 1 Scans a 


0 

0 

. 9 . ; 5 * h » ( 

ce Where ignorance is bliſs, tis folly to be wiſe,” ; 
C 


is, in many reſpects, more than poetically juſt. 
Let us cultivate, under the command of good n 
principles, la theorie des ſenſations. agreables ;"' ; 
and, as Mr. Burke once admirably counſelled a 
grave and anxious gentleman, © hve pleaſant.” 
The effect of Raſſelas, and of Johnſon's other 
moral tales, is thus beautifully illuſtrated oy Mr, 
Courtenay: 


te Impreſſive truth, in \ ſplendid fiction dreſt, 


ce Checks the vain wiſh, and calms the troubled breaſt 
« O'er the dark mind a light celeſtial throws, 


ee And ſooths the angry paſſions to repoſe ; 
« As oil effus'd illumes and ſmooths the deep, 
“When round the bark the ſwelling ſurges ſweep ?.” 


It will be recollected, that during all this year 
he carried on his IDLER 5, and, no doubt, was 


proceeding 


Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnſon. 
5 This paper was in ſuch high eſtimation before it was col- 


lected into volumes, mars it was ſeized on with avidity by vari- 
% OUS 
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ceeding, though lowly, in his edition of Shak- 1759. 
dee He, however, from that liberality which tat. 50. 


never failed, when called upon to aſſiſt other 


ous publiſhers of news-papers and magazines, to enrich their 
publications. Johnſon, to put a ſtop to this unfair proceeding, 
wrote for the Univerſal Chronicle the following advertiſement, 
in which there is, perhaps, more c pomp of words chan the occa- 
ſion demanded: 

« London, January 5, 1759. Advertiſement, The propri- 
etors of the paper intitled The Idler, having found that thoſe 
ciſays are inſerted in the news- papers and magazines with ſo lit- 
tle regard to juſtice or decency, that the Univerſal Chronicle, 
in which they firſt appear, is not always mentioned, think it ne- 
ceſſary to declare to the publiſhers of thoſe collections, that how- 
erer patiently they have hitherto endured theſe injuries, made yet 
more injurious by contempt, they have now determined to endure 
them no longer. They have already ſeen eſſays, for which a 
very large price is paid, . anferred, with the moſt ſhameleſs rapa- 
city, into the weekly or monthly compilations, and their right, 
at leaſt for the preſent, alienated from them, before they could 
themſelves be ſaid to enjoy it. But they would not willingly be 
thought to want tenderneſs, even for men by whom no tender- 
neſs hath been ſkewn. The paſt is without remedy, and ſhall 
be without reſentment. But thoſe who have been thus buſy with 
their ſickles in the fields of their neighbours, are henceforward 
to take notice, that the time of impunity is at an end. Who 
ever ſhall, without our leave, lay the hand of rapine upon our 
papers, 1s to expect that we ſhall vindicate our due, by the means 
which juſtice preſcribes, and which are warranted by the imme- 
morial preſcriptions of honourable trade. We ſhall lay hold, in 
our turn, on their copies, degrade them from the pomp of wide 
margin and diffuſe typography, contract them into a narrow 
ſpace, and ſell them at an humble price; yet not with a view of 
growing rich by confiſcations, for we think not much better of 
money got by puniſhment than by crimes. We ſhall, therefore, 
when our loſſes are repaid, give what profit ſhall remain to the 
_ Mogaalens; for we know not who can be more properly taxed 

tor the ſupport of penitent proſtitutes, than proftitutes in Om 
there yet appears neither Or nor . 715 
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labourers in literature, found time to tranſlate for 


Mrs. Lennox's Engliſh verſipn of Brumoy, * A 
Diſſertation, on the Greek Comedy, I and The 
General Concluſion of the book. OH 

An inquiry into the ſtate -of foreign | avvric 
was an object that ſeems at all times to have inter- 
eſted Johnſon. Hence Mr. Newbery found no 
great difficulty in perſuading him to write the In- 
troduction“ to a collection of voyages and travels 
publiſhed by him under the title of * The World 
Diſplayed ;” the firſt volume of which appeared 
this year, and the demaining volumes in. fubſe- 
quent years. 

I would aſcribe to this year the following [eter 
to a ſon of one of his early friends at Lichfield, 
Mr. Joſeph Simpſon, Barriſter, and authour of a 
tract entitled Reflections on the TY of the 
Law.” 


To Joszen EN a Ef. 


ce Dran SIR, 


« YOUR father 8 desde not val} 
orieves but amazes me: he is your father; he was 
always accounted a wiſe man; nor do I remember 
any thing to the diſadvantage of his good nature; 
but in his refuſal to aſſiſt you there is neither good- 
nature, fatherhood, nor dem. It is the practice 
of good-nature to overlook faults which have al- 
ready, by the conſequences, puniſhed the delin- 
quent. It is natural for a father to think more 
favourably than others of his children; and it is 
always wiſe to give aſſiſtance while a little bop will 
prevont the neceſſity of greater. 

4 4 If 
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« If you married imprudently, you miſcarried- 


at your own hazard, at an age when you had a 
right of choice. It would be hard if the man 


might not chooſe his own wife, who has a right to 


plead befpre the Judges of his country. 
« Tf your imprudence has ended in difficulties 
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and inconveniencies, you are yourſelf to ſupport 


them; and, with the help of a little better health, 
you would ſupport them and conquer them. Surely, 
that want which accident and ſickneſs produces, 
is to be ſupported in every region of humanity, 
though there were neither friends nor fathers in the 
world. You have certainly from your father the 
higheſt claim of charity, though none of right; and 
therefore I- would counſel you to omit na decent 
nor manly degree of importunity. Your debts in 
the whole are not large, and of the whole but a 
ſmall part is troubleſome. Small debts are like 
ſmall ſhot; they are rattling on every ſide, and 
can ſcarcely be eſcaped without a wound: great 
debts are like cannon; of loud noiſe, but little 
danger. You muſt, therefore, be enabled to diſ- 
charge petty debts, that you may have leiſure, with 


ſecurity, to ſtruggle with the reſt, Neither the 


great nor little debts diſgrace you. I am ſure you 
have my eſteem for the courage with which you 
contracted them, and the ſpirit with which you en- 
dure them. I wiſh my eſteem could be of more 


uſe. I have been invited, or have invited myſelf, 


to ſeveral parts of the kingdom ; and will not in- 
commode my dear Lucy by coming to Lichfield, 
while her preſent lodging is of any uſe to her. I 


hope, in a few days, to be at leiſure, and to make 


nts. Whither 1 hall fly is matter of no im- 
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portance. A man unconnected is at home every 


where; unleſs he may be ſaid to be at home no 


where. I am ſorry, dear Sir, that where you have 
parents, a man of your merits ſhould not have an 
home. I wiſh I could give it you. I am, my 
dear Sir, & Affectionately yours, 

| © SAM. JOHNSON.” 


| He now refreſhed himſelf by an excurſion to 


Oxford, of which the following ſhort charaCteriſtica] 


notice, in his own words, is preſerved: “ 
is now making tea for me, I have been i in my 


gown ever fnce' came here. It was, at my firſt 


coming, quite new and handſome. I have ſwum 
thrice, which I had diſuſed for many years. I 
have propoſed to Vanſittart* climbing over the 
wall, but he has refuſed me. And I have clapped 
my hands till they are fore, at Dr. King's ſpeech”.” 

His negro fervant, Francis Fader, having leſt 
him, and been ſome time at ſea, not preſſed as has 
been ſuppoſed, but with his own conſent, it appears 


from a letter to John Wilkes, Eſq. from Dr. 


Smollet, that his maſter kindly intereſted himſelf 
in procuring his releaſe from a ſtate of life of which 
Johnſon always expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence. 
He ſaid, © No man will be a ſailor who has con- 
trivance enough to get himſelf into a Jail; for 


being in a ſhip is being in a jail, with the chance of 
being drowned *.” And at another time, «© A man 


in a all has more room, better food, and com- 


Pr. Robert Vanſittart, of the ancient and reſpectable family 
of that name in Berkſhire. He was eminent for learning and 
worth, and much eficemed by Dr. Johnſon. | 
7 Gentleman's Magazine, April 1785. 
* Jourual of a Tour to the Hebrides, zd edit. p. 126. 
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monly better company®.” The letter was as follows: 
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| Command | 
« DEAR SIR, Chelſea, March. FI 1759. Atat. 30. 


« ] AM again your petitioner, in behalf of 
that great Cram of literature, Samuel Johnſan, 
His black ſervant, whoſe name is Francis Barber, 
has been preſſed on board the Stag Frigate, Ca 
tain Angel, and our lexicographer i is in great 
treſs. He ſays the boy 1s a ſickly lad, of a 8 
cate frame, and particularly ſubject to a malady in 
his throat, which renders him very unfit for his 
Majeſty's ſervice. You know what matter of 
animoſity the ſaid Johnſon has againſt you; and I 
dare ſay you deſire no other opportunity of reſent- 
ing it than that of laying him under an obligation. 
He was humble enough to deſire my aſſiſtance on 
this occaſion, though he and I were never cater- 
couſins; and I gave him to underſtand that I 
would make application to my friend Mr. Wilkes, 


who, perhaps, by his intereſt with Dr. Hay and 


Mr. Elliot, might be able to procure the diſcharge 
of his lacquey. It would be ſuperfluous to lay 
more on the ſubject, which I leave to your own. 
conſideration; but I cannot let flip this opportu- 
nity of declaring that I am, with the moſt inviola- 
ble eſteem and attachment, dear Sir, 
* affectionate l humble ſervant, 
| c T. SMoLLET.“ 
9 Ibid. p. 251. | 
In my firſt edition this word was printed Chum, as it appears i in 
one of Mr, Wilkes's Miſcellanies, and I animadverted on Dr. 
Smollet's ignorance ; for which let me propitiate the manes of that 
ingenious and benevolent gentleman. Cn u was certainly a miſ⸗- 


taken reading for Cham, the title of the Sovereign of Tartary, Which 
is well applied to Johnſon, the Monarch of Literature; and was an 


epithet familiar to Smollet. See Roderick Random, chap. 56. 


For 
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Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occaſions has acted, 
as a private gentleman, with moſt polite liberality, 
applied to his friend Sir George Hay, then one of 
the Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty; and 
Francis Barber was diſcharged, as he has told me, 
without any wiſh' of his own. He found his old 
maſter in Chambers in the Inner Temple, and re- 
turned to his ſervice. 


What particular new ſcheme of life Johnſon had 
in view this year, I have not diſcovered ; but that 
he meditated one of fome fort, is clear from his 
private devotions, in which we find, © the ch 
of outward things which I am now to make;” and, 
« Grant me the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the 
courſe which I am now beginning may proceed 
according to thy laws, andend in the enjoyment of 
thy favour.” But he did not, in fact, make any 
external or viſible change. 


At this time there being a competition among 


the architects of London to be employed in the 


building of Blackfriars-bridge, a queſtion was very 
warmly agitated whether ſemicircular or elliptical 
arches were preferable, In the deſign offered by 
Mr. Mylne the elliptical form was adopted, and 
therefore it was the great object of his rivals to 
attack it. Johnſon's regard for his friend Mr. 
Gwyn induced him to engage in this controverſy 


againſt Mr, Mylne“; and after being at conſiderable 


pains 
For this correction I am indebted to Lord Palmerſton, whoſe ta- 


lents and literary acquirements accord well with his OR 
pedigree of TEMPLE. 


Prayers and Meditations, pp. 30 and 40. 
» Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of it, in that 
manner vulgarly, but ſignificantly, called rigmarole; in which, 
amidſt 


pains to ſtudy the ſubject, he wrote three ſeyeral 1759. 
b 4 | If 4 


amidſt an oſtentatious exhibition of arts and artiſts, he talks of 
* proportions of a column being taken from that of the human 
figure, and adjufied by Nature maſculine and feminine—in a 
man, /e/qurofave of the head, and in a woman f/quinpral ;* 
nor has he failed to introduce a jargon of muſical terms, which 
do not ſeem much to correſpond with the ſubject, but ſerve to 


a make up the heterogeneous maſs. To follow the Knight through 
* all this, would be an uſeleſs fatigue to myſelf, and not a little 
3 diſguſting to my readers. I ſhall, therefore, only make a few 
R remarks upon his ſtatement, — He ſeems to exult in having de- 
by tected Johnſon in procuring * from a perſon eminently ſkilkd in 
, mathematicks and the principles of architecture, anſwers to a 
e ſtring of queſtions drawn up by himſelf, touching the compara- 
d tive ſtrength of ſemicircular and elliptical arches.” Now I can- 
f not conceive how Johnſon could have ated more wiſely. Sir 
John complains that the opinion of that excellent mathematician, 
f Mr. Thomas Simpſon, did not preponderate in favour of the 
ſemicircular arch. But he ſhould have known, that however 
8 eminent Mr. Simpſon was in the higher parts of abſtract mathe- 
ie matical ſcience, he was little verſed in mixed and practical me- 
| chanicks, Mr. Muller, of 'Woolwich Academy, the ſcholaſtick 
V father of all the great engineers which this country has employed 
al for forty years, decided' the queſtion by declaring Gy in fa- 
by vour of the elliptical. arch. 
ad It is ungraciouſly ſuggeſted, chat Johnſon's motive for, oppo- 
fing Mr. Mylne's ſcheme may have been his prejudice againſt 
to n 25 a native of North- Britain; when, in truth, as has been 
Ir. ſtated, he gave the aid of his able pen to a friend, who was one 
ry of the candidates; and ſo far was he from having any - Mliberal 
ple antipathy to Mr. Mylne, that he afterwards lived with that gen- 
l tleman upon very agreeable terms of acquaintance, and dined 
Ins with him at his houſe. Sir John Hawkins, indeed, gives full 
ta- vent to his own prejudice in abuſing Blackfriars: bridge, calling 
able it * an edifice, in which beauty and ſymmetry are in vain ſought 


for; by which the citizens of London have perpetuated their 
own TR and ſubjected a whole nation to the reproach of 
foreigners.” 
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If it ſhould be remarked that this was a | 
verſy which lay quite out of Johnſon's way, let it 
be remembered, that after all, his employing his 
powers of reaſoning and eloquence upon a ſubje& 
which he had ſtudied on the moment, is not more 
ſtrange than what we often obſerve in lawyers, who, 


as Quicguid agunt homines is the matter of law-ſuits, 


are ſometimes obliged to pick up a temporary 
knowledge of an art or ſcience, of which they un- 
derſtood nothing till their brief was delivered, and 
appear to be much maſters of it. In like KOEN 


members of the legiſlature frequently introduce 


expatiate upon ſubjects of which they have in- 
formed themſelves for the occaſion. * 

In 1760 he wrote * An Addreſs of the Painters 
to George III. on his Acceſſion to the Throne of 


theſe Kingdoms,F” which no monarch ever aſcend- 


ed with more ſincere congratulations from his 


foreigners.” Whoeret has contemplated, placido. — this 
ſtately, elegant, and airy ſtructure, which has ſo fine an effect, 
eſpecially on approaching the capital on that quarter, muſt won» 
der at ſuch unjuſt and ill-tempered cenſure ; and J appeal to all 
foreigners of good taſte, whether this bridge be not one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed ornaments of London. As to the ſtability 


of the fabrick, it is certain that the City of London took every 
. precaution to have the beſt Portland ſtone for it; but as this 18 


to be found in the quarries belonging to the publick, under the 
direction of the Lords of the Treaſury, it ſo happened that par- 
liamentary intereſt, which is often the bane of fair purſuits, 
thwarted their endeavours. Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, ' 
it is well known that not only has Blackfriars-bridge never ſunk 


either in its foundation or in its arches, which were ſo much the 


ſubject of conteſt, but any injuries which it has ſuffered from the 


effects of ſevere froſts have been already, in ſome meaſure, re- 


paired with ſounder ſtone, and every neceſſary renewal can be 
completed at a moderate expence, | Zeit WES 
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people. Two generations of foreign princes had 
prepared their minds to rejoice in having again a 
King, who gloried in being © born a Briten 7 
He alſo wrote for Mr. Baretti the DedicationF of 
his Italian and Engliſh Dictionary, to the Mar- 


quis of Abreu, then Envoy Extraordinary from 


Spain at the Court of Great-Britain. 

Johnſon was now either very idle, or very buſy 
with his Shakſpeare; for I can find no other pub- 
lick compoſition by him except an account which 
he gave in the Gentleman's Magazine of Mr. 
Tytler's acute and able vindication of Mary Queen 
of Scots.“ The generoſity of Johnſon's feelings 
ſhines forth in the following ſentence: * It has now 
been faſhionable, for near half a century, to de- 
fame and vilify the houſe of Stuart, and' to exalt 
and magnify the reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts 


have found few apologiſts ; for the dead cannot 


pay for praiſe, and who will, without reward, op- 
poſe the tide of popularity ? Yet there remains 
till among us, not wholly extinguiſhed, a zeal 
tor truth, a deſire of eſtabliſhing right in ROTOR 
to faſhion,” 

In this year I have not diſcovered a Gagle 1 
letter written by him to any of his friends, It 
ſhould ſeem, however, that he had at this period 
a floating intention of writing a hiſtory of the re- 


cent and wonderful ſucceſſes of the Britiſh arms in 


all quarters of the globe; for among his reſolutions 
or memorandums, September 18, there 1 is, © Send 
for books for Hiſt. of War. How much is it to be 


Tegretted that this intention was not fulfilled, His ma- 
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under no temptation to deviate in any degree from 
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poſterity the glorious achievements of his country, 
with the ſame fervent glow which they produced 
on the mind at the time. He would have been 


truth, which he held very ſacred, or to take a 
licence, which a learned divine told me he once 
ſeemed, in a converſation, jocularly to allow to 
hiſtorians. * There are (ſaid he) inexcufable/lies, 
and conſecrated lies. For inſtance, we are told 
that on the arrival of the news of the unfortunate 
battle of Fontenoy, every heart beat, and every 
eye was in tears. Now we know that no man et 
his dinner the worſe, but there ſhould have been al 
this concern; and to ſay there was, an may 
be reckoned a conſecrated lie.” 

This year Mr. Murphy, having thought 
himſelf ill- treated by the Reverend Dr. Franklin, 
who was one of the writers of © The Critical Re- 
view, publiſhed an indignant vindication in * A 
Poetical Epiſtle to Samuel Johnſon, A. M.“ in 
which he compliments J ohnſon 1 in a juſt and — 


manner: 


« Tranſcendant Genius ! whoſe prolifick vein 

ct Ne'er knew the frigid poet's toil and pain; 

© To whom APoLLo opens all his tore, 

« And every Muſe preſents her ſacred lore; _ 
ce Say, pow'rful Jonxsox, whencethy verſe is fraught 
« With ſo much grace, ſuch energy of thought; 
« Whether thy JuvVENAL inſtructs the age 

<« In chaſter numbers, and a his rage; 
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« Or fair IX RENE ſees, alas ! too late 1 N 1760. | 
« Her innocence exchang'd for guilty ſtate; _ — F. ; 


« Whate'er you write, 1n every golden line 
« Sublimity and elegance combine; 
« Thy nervous phraſe impreſſes every ſoul, 


| © While harmony gives rapture to the hcle.“ 


Again, towards the concluſion: . 


« Thou then, my fiend, who feſt the danjyous 
ſtrife 

In which ſome demon bids rhe plunge my lte, 

« To the Aonian fount direct my feet, 

« Say where the Nine thy lonely muſings meet? 

« Where warbles to thy ear the ſacred throng, | 

« Thy moral ſenſe, thy dignity of ſong ? 

« Tell, for you can, by what unerring art 

« You wake to finer feelings every heart; 

« Tn each bright page ſome truth important give, 

And bid to future times thy RAMBLER live.” 


I take this oppotrinity: to telate the manner in 
which an acquaintance firft commenced between 
Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Murphy. During the pub- 
lication of & The Gray's-Inn Journal,” a periodical 
paper which was ſucceſsfully carried on by Mr. 
Murphy alone, when a very young man, he hap- 
pened to be in the country with Mr. Foote; and 
having mentioned that he was obliged to go to 
London in order to get ready for the preſs one of 
the numbers of that Journal, Foote -faid to him, 
«© You need not go on that account. Here is a 
French magazine, in which you will find a very 

Youre 1- > pretty 
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pretty oriental tale; tranſlate that, and ſend it to 


your printer.” Mr, Murphy having read the tale, 


was highly pleaſed with it, and followed Foote's ad- 
vice. When he returned to town, this tale was 
pointed out to him in The Rambler,” from whence 
it had been tranſlated into the French 

Mr. Murphy then waited upon Johnſon, to explain 


this curious incident. His talents, literature, and 


gentleman- like manners, were ſoon perceived h 


Johnſon, and a friendſhip was formed which Was 
never broken. 


Johnſon, who was ever awake to the calls of 


humanity, wrote this year an 'IntroduCtion® to the 


proceedings of the Committee for cloathing the 
French priſoners. 
In 1761 Johnſon appears to have done lite, 


He was ſtill, no doubt, proceeding in his, edition 


of Shakſpeare ; but what advances he made in it 
cannot be aſcertained. He certainly was at this 
time not active; for in his ſcrupulous examination 
of himſelf on Eaſter eve, he laments, in his too 


rigorous mode of cenſuring his own conduct, that 


his life, ſince the communion of the preceding 
Eaſter, had been diſſipated and uſeleſs 5” He, 


however, contributed this year the Preface® to 


c Rolt's Dictionary of Trade and Commerce,” in 
which he diſplays ſuch a clear and comprehenſive 
knowledge of the ſubject, as might lead the reader 
to think. that its authour had devoted all his life to 


it. I aſked him, whether he knew much of Rolt, 


and of his work. Sir, (faid he) 1 never ſaw the 
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man, and never read the book. The bookſellers 
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wanted a Preface to a Dictionary of Trade and e, 


Commerce. I knew very well what ſuch a Dic- 
tionary ſhould be, 'and I wrote a Preface accord- 


ingly.” Rolt, who wrote a great deal for the book- 
ſellers, was, as Johnſon told me, a ſingular cha- 


rater. Though not in the leaſt acquainted with 
him, he uſed to fay, © I am juſt come from Sam. 


Johnſon. This was a ſufficient ſpecimen of his 


vanity and impudence. But he gave a more eminent 


proof of it in our ſiſter kingdom, as Dr. Johnſon 


informed me. When Akenſide's © Pleaſures of 
the Imagination” firſt' came out, he did not put 
his name to the poem. Rolt went over to Dublin, 
publiſhed an edition of it, and put his own name to 
it. Upon the fame of this he lived for ſeveral 
months, being entertained at the beſt tables as 
« the ingenious Mr. Rolt®,” His converſation 
indeed, did not diſcover much of the fire of a 
poet; but it was recollected, that both Addiſon 
and Thomſon were equally dull till excited by wine. 
Akenſide having been informed of this impoſition, 
vindicated his right by publiſhing the poem with 1 its 
real authour's name. Several inſtances of ſuch 


literary fraud have been detected. The Reverend 
Dr. Campbell, of St. Andrew's, wrote * An 


Enquiry into the original of Moral Virtue,” the 


manuſcript of which he ſent to Mr. Innes, a clergy- 
man in England, who was his countryman and 


oy have had inquiry made in Ircland as to this ſtory, de 
not find it recollected there, I give it on the authority of Dr. 
Johnſon, to which, may be added that of the ** Biographical 
Dictionary,“ in which it has ſtood many years. | | 
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acquaintance. Innes publiſhed it with his own 
name to it; and before the impoſition was diſcovered, 
obtained conſiderable promotion, as a reward of 


his merit“. The celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair, and 


his couſin Mr. George Bannatine, when ftudents 
in divinity, wrote a poem, entitled The Reſur- 
rection,“ copies of which were handed about in 
manuſcript. They were, at length, very much 
ſurprized to ſee a pompous edition of it in folio, 
dedicated to the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, by 
a Dr. Douglas, as his own. Some years ago a 


little novel, entitled“ The Man of Feeling,” was 


aſſumed by Mr. Eccles, a young Iriſh clergyman, 
who was afterwards drowned near Bath. He had 
been at the pains to tranſeribe the whole book, 
with blottings, interlineations, and corrections, that 
it might be ſhewn to ſeveral people as an original. 
It was, in truth, the production of Mr. Henry 
Mackenzie, an attorney in the Exchequer at Edin- 
burgh, who is the authour of ſeveral other ingeni- 
ous pieces; but the belief with regard to Mr, 
Eccles became ſo general, that it was thought ne- 
ceſſary for Meſſieurs Strahan and Cadell to publiſh 
an advertiſement in the news-papers, contradicting 
the report, and mentioning that they purchaſed 
the copy-right of Mr. Mackenzie. I can conceive 
this kind of fraud to be very eaſily practiſed with 
ſycceſsful effrontery. The fliation of a literary 
performance is difficult of proof; ſeldom is there 


1 have both the books, Innes was the clergyman who brought 


. Pfalmanazar to England, and was an accomplice i in his extraot- 


dinary fition, 
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any witneſs preſent at its birth, A man, either 17761. 
in confidence or by 1 improper means, obtains pof- Ae 


ſeſſion of a copy of it in manuſcript, and boldly 


publiſhes it as his own. The true authour, in 


many caſes, may not be able to make his title clear. 
Johnſon, indeed, from the peculiar features of his 
literary offspring, might bid defiance to any — 
to appropriate them to others: 


« But Shakſpeareꝰs coagiok 2 not aint be, 
«© Within that circle none durſt walk but he.“ 


He this year lent his friendly aſſiſtance to navel 
and improve a pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn, 


the architect, entitled Thoughts on the Corona- 
tion of GeorgelII.“ * 


Johnſon had now for ſome years admitted Mr. 
Baretti to his intimacy ; nor did their friendſhip 


ceaſe upon their being ſeparated by Baretti's reviſit= | 
ing his native country, as appears from Johnſon's 


letters to him, 


To Mr. JoStPH BARETTI, at Milan. 


« YOU reproach me very often with parſi- 
mony of writing: but you may diſcover by the ex- 
tent of my paper, that I deſign to recompence 
rarity by length. A. ſhort letter to a diſtant friend 


is, in my opinion, an inſult like that of a * | 


5 The originals of Dr. Johnſon's three letters to Mr, Baretti, : 
which are among the very beſt he ever wrote, were communi- 
cated to the proprietors of that inſtruftive and elegant monthly 
miſcellany, « The European Magazine,” in which they firſt 
appeared, 
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1761. bow or curſory ſalutation; a proof of unwilling- 


Etat. 52. 


neſs to do much, even where there is a neceſſity 
of doing ſomething. Yet it muſt be remembered, 
that he who continues the ſame courſe of life in the 
ſame place, will have little to tell. One week and 


one year are very like one another. The ſilent 


changes made by time are not always perceived; 
and if they are not perceived, cannot be recounted, 
I have riſen and lain down, talked and muſed, 
while you have roved over a conſiderable part of 
Europe : yet I have not envied my Baretti any of 
his pleaſures, though, perhaps, I have envied others 
his company ; and I am glad to have other nations 
made acquainted with the character of the Engliſh, 

by a traveller who has fo nicely inſpected our man- 
ners, and fo ſucceſsfully ſtudied our literature. 1 
received your kind letter from Falmouth, in which 
you gave me notice of your departure for Liſbon; 

and another from Liſbon, in which you told me; 
that you were to leave Portugal in a few days. 
To either of theſe how could any anſwer be re- 
turned ? I have had a third from Turin, complain- 
ing that I have not anſwered the former. Your 
Engliſh ſtyle ſtill continues in its purity and vigour. 
With vigour your genius will ſupply it; but its 


purity muſt be continued by cloſe attention. To 


uſe two languages familiarly, and without contami- 
nating one by the other, is very difficult; and to 
uſe more than two, is hardly to be hoped. The 


praiſes which ſome have received for their multi- 


plicity of languages, may be ſufficient to excite in- 
duſtry, but can . generate confidence. 
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e know not whether 1. can heartily rejoice at 
the kind reception which you have found, or at the 
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popularity to which you are exalted. I am willing 


that your merit ſhould be diſtinguiſhed ; but can- 
not wiſh that your affections may be gained, I 
would have you happy wherever you are: yet T 
would have you wiſh: to return to England. If 
ever you viſit us again, you will find the kindneſs 
of your friends undiminiſhed. To tell you how 


many enquiries are made after you, would be tedi- 


ous, or if not tedious, would be vain; becauſe you 


may be told in a very few words, that alfwho knew 


you wiſh you well; and all that you embraced at 
your departure, will careſs you at your return: 
therefore do not let Italian academicians nor Tralian 
ladies drive us from your thoughts. You may 


| find among us what you will leave behind, ſoft 


ſmiles and eaſy ſonnets. Yet I ſhall not wonder 
if all our invitations ſhould'be rejected: for there is 


a pleaſure in being conſiderable at home, which 18 
not eaſily reſiſted. 


« By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you 


fulfilled, I know, the original contract: yet I would 


wiſh you not wholly to loſe him from your notice, 
but to recommend him to ſuch acquaintance as 


may beſt ſecure him from ſuffering by his own 


follies, and to take ſuch general care both of his 
ſafety and his intereſt as may come within your 
power. His relations will thank you for any ſuch 
gratuitous attention: at leaſt they will not blame 


you for any evil that may happen, whether they 


thank you or not for any good. 
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&« You know that we have a new King and anew 
Parliament. Of the new Parliament Fitzherbert 
is a member. We were fo weary of our old King, 


that we are much pleaſed with his ee i of 
whom we are ſo much inclined to hope great things, 


that moſt of us begin already to believe them. 
The young man is hitherto blameleſs ; but it would 
be unreaſonable to expect much from the imma- 
turity of juvenile years, and the Ignorance of 
princely education. He has been long in the hands 


of the Scots, and has already favoured them more 


than the Engliſh will contentedly endure. But, 
perhaps, he ſcarcely knows whom he has diſtin- 
guiſhed, or whom he has diſguſted. 


ec The Artiſts have inſtituted a yearly exhibition 
of pictures and ſtatues, in imitation, as I am told, 


of foreign academies. This year was the ſecond 
exhibition. They . pleaſe themſelves much with 
the multitude of ſpectators, and imagine that the 


Engliſh ſchool will riſe in reputation. Reynolds 


is without a rival, and continues to add thouſands 
to thouſands, which he deſerves, among other ex- 
cellencies, by retaining his kindneſs for Baretti, 
This exhibition has filled the heads of the Artiſts 
and lovers of art. Surely life, if it be not long, is 
tedious, ſince we are forced to call in the aſſiſtance 


of ſo many trifles to rid us of our time, of that 


time which never can return. 


« ] know my Baretti will not be ſatisfied with a 
letter in which I give him no account of myſelf: yet 


what account ſhall 1 give him? 1 have not, ſince 


the day of our ſeparation, ſuffered or done any 
thing conſiderable, The only change in my way 
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of life is, that I have frequented the theatre more 761. 
than in former ſeafons. But I have gone thither Arr. = 
only to eſcape from myſelf. We have had many 
new farces, and the comedy called © The Jealous 
Wife, which, though not written with much genius, 
was yet ſo well adapted to the ſtage, and ſo well 
exhibited by the actors, that it was crowded for 
near twenty nights. I am digreſſing from myſelf 
to the playhouſe; but a harren plan muſt be filled 
with epiſodes. Of myſelf 1 have nothing to ſay, 
but that 1 have hitherto. lived without the concur- 
rence of my own judgment; yet I continue to flat- 
ter myſelf, that, when you return, you will find me 
mended, I do not wonder that, where the monaſ- 
tick life is permitted, every order finds: votaries, 
and every monaſtery inhabitants. Men will ſub- 
mit to any rule, by which they may be exempted. 
from the tyranny. of caprice and of chance. They 
are glad to ſupply by external authority their own - 
want of conſtancy and reſolution, and court the: 
covernment of others, when long experience has 
convinced them of their own inability to govern -- 
themſelves. If I were to viſit Italy, my curioſity 
would be more attracted by convents than by 
palaces; though I am afraid that I ſhould find ex- i 
pectation in both places equally diſappointed, and il 
life in both places ſupported with impatience and 1 
quitted with reluctance. That it muſt be ſo ſoon i 
14 quitted, is a powerful remedy againſt impatience ; * | 
et. but what ſhall free us from reluctance? Thoſe who 
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lat 


ce haye endeavoured to teach us to die well, have 
ny taught few to die willingly ;. yet I cannot but hope 
ay __ that 
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that a good life might end at laft | in 2 contented 
death. 

c You ſee to what a train of n I am . 
by the mention of myſelf. Let me now turn my 
attention upon you. I hope you take care to keep 
an exact journal, and to regiſter all occurrences and 
obſervations; for your friends here expect ſuch a 


book of travels as has not been often ſeen. You 


have given us good ſpecimens in your letters from 
Liſbon. I wiſh you had ſtaid longer in Spain, for 


no country is lefs known to the reſt of Europe; but 


the quickneſs of your diſcernment muſt make 
amends for the celerity of your motions. He that 


knows which way to direct hig view, fees much i in 
à a little time. | 


Write to me very often, and I will not negle® 
to write to you; and I may, perhaps, in time 
ſomething to write: at leaſt, you will know by my 


letters, whatever elſe _ may have or whe that 


I continue to be 
« Your moſt affectionate friend, 


London, June 10, 1761. 1 Jae 


In 1762 he wrote for FR Reverend Dr. Ken- 
nedy, Rector of Bradley in Derbyſhire, in a ſtrain 


of very courtly elegance, a Dedication to the King“ 


of that gentleman's work, entitled A' complete 
Syſtem of aſtronomical Chronology, unfolding the 


Scriptures.” He had certainly looked at this work 


before it was printed; for the concluding paragraph 


is undoubtedly of his compoſition, of which let my 


_ judge: 
« Thus 


Da. JOHNSON. 
« Thus have I endeavoured to free Religion and 


Hiſtory from the darkneſs of a diſputed and uncer- 
tain chronology z: from difficulties which have hi- 


therto appeared inſuperable, and darkneſs which 


no Juminary of learning has hitherto been able to 
diſſipate. I have eſtabliſhed the truth of the 


Moſaical account, by evidence which no tranſcrip- 
tion can corrupt, no negligence can loſe, and no 


intereſt can pervert. I have ſhewn that the uni- 
verſe bears witneſs to the inſpiration of its hiſtorian, 
by the revolution of its: orbs and the ſucceſſion: of 
its ſeaſons ; that the ſtars in their courſes Jight againſt 
incredulity, that the works of Gop give hourly 
confirmation to the law, the prophets, and the ga- 
pel, of which one day zelleth another, and one night 
certifieth another ; and that the validity of the facred 
writings never can be denied, while the moon ſhalt 
increaſe and Wane, and the 1 THE * hir Ad 
ine down.“ ; 

He this year wrote alſo the 8 to ö the 
Earl of Middleſex of Mrs. Lennox's Female 


Quixote,” and the Preface to the © Catalogue of 


the Artiſt's ExhibitionF.” 


The following letter, which, on account of i its 
intrinſick merit, it would have been unjuſt both to 
Johnſon and the publick to have with-held, was 


obtained for me by the ſolicitation of my friend. 
Mr, Seward: 8 


To 
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. To Dr. STAUNTON, (uo Sir GrorGE Schorre 


we are by this diſpenſation not leſs happy in the 


ſpend their time in laudable purſuits; but the 


pure conſcience, 
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Baronet.) 


N DAR Six, 


I MAKE haſte to anſwer your kind letter, 
in hope of hearing again from you before you leave 
us. I cannot but regret that a man of your quali- 
fications ſhould find it neceſſary to ſeek an eſtabliſh. 
ment in Guadaloupe, which if a peace ſhould re- 
ſtore to the French, I ſhall think it ſome alleviation 
of the loſs, that it muſt reſtore likewiſe Dr. Staunton 


to the Engliſh, tu 

It is a melancholy EL DR TE that ſo much = 
of our time is neceſſarily to be ſpent upon the care th 
of living, and that we can ſeldom obtain eaſe in one yc 


reſpect but by reſigning it in another; yet J ſuppoſe 


whole, than if the ſpontaneous bounty of Nature 
poured all that we want into our hands. A few, 
if they were thus left to themſelves, would, perhaps, 


greater part would prey upon the quiet of each 
other, or, in the want of other objects, would prey 
upon themſelves. 

Mp This, however, is our condition, which we 
muſt improve and ſolace as we can: and though 
we cannot chooſe always our place of reſidence, ve 
may in every place find rational amuſements, and 
poſſeſs in every place the comforts of piety and a 


« In America there is little to be obſerved except 
natural curioſities. The new world muſt have 
many 


a 3 3 3 0 wo” 
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many vegetables and animals with which philoſo- 


phers are but little acquainted. I hope you will 
furniſh yourſelf with ſome books of natural hiſtory, 
and ſome glaſſes and other inſtruments of obſer- 
vation. Truſt as little as you can to report; ex- 


amine all you can by your own ſenſes. I do not 


doubt but you will be able to add much to know- 
ledge, and, POE to medicine. Wild nations truſt 
to ſimples; and, perhaps the Peruvian bark is not 
the only ſperifick which thoſe ee regions 
may afford us. 
Wherever you are, and whatever be your for- 
tune, be certain, dear Sir, that you carry with you 
my kind wiſhes; and that whether you return H. 
ther, or ſtay in the other hemiſphere, to hear that 
you are happy will give pleaſure to, Sir, 
« Your moſt affetionate humble ſervant, 
June 1, 1762. A San. Jonxsox.“ 


A lady — 25 at this time ſolicited him to a 


tain the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's patronage to 


have her ſon ſent to the Univerſity, one of thoſe 
ſolicitations which are too frequent, where people, 


333 
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— 
Etat. 5g. 


anxious for a particular object, do not conſider 


propriety, or the opportunity which the perſons 
whom they ſolicit have to aſſiſt them, he wrote to 
her the following anſwer; with a copy of which I 
am favoured by the Reverend Dr. Farmer, 2 
of Emanuel College Cambridge. 


« MA DARM, 5 2 
I Hops you will believe that my delay in 
anſwering your letter could proceed only from my 
unwillingneſs by deftroy any hope that you ha 
formed, 
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formed. Hope is itſelf a ſpecies of happineſs, 


+ wr} and, perhaps, the chief happineſs which this world 
| 53* affords : but, like all other pleaſures immoderately 


enjoyed, the exceſſes of hope muſt be expiated by 
pain; and expectations improperly indulged, muſt 


end in diſappointment. If it be aſked, what is the 


improper expectation which it is dangerous to in- 
dulge, experience will quickly anſwer, that-it-is 
ſuch expectation as 1s dictated not by reaſon; but 
by deſire, expectation raiſed, not by the common 
occurrences of life, but by the wants of the ex. 
pectant; an expectation that requires the common 
courſe of things to be changed, and che n 
rules of action to be broken. 
dee When you made your ned to me, yon 
ſhould have conſidered, Madam, what you were 
aſking. You aſk me to ſolicit a great man to 
whom I never ſpoke, for a young perſon whom! 
had never ſeen, upon a ſuppoſition which T had no 
means of knowing to be true. There is no reaſon 
why, amongſt all the great, I ſhould chuſe to ſup- 
plicate the Archbiſhop, nor why, among alf the 
poſſible objects of his bounty, the Archbiſhop 
ſhould chuſe your ſon. I know, Madam, how 
unwillingly conviction is admitted, when. intereſt 
oppoſes it; but ſurely, Madam, ©.y6u muſt allow, 
that there is no reaſon why that ſhould be done'by 
me, which every other man may do with equal 
reaſon, and which, indeed, no man can do pro- 
perly, without ſome very particular relation both 
to the Archbiſhop and to you. If I could help 
you in this exigence by any proper means, it 
would give me pleaſure ; but this propoſal is 0 
very remote from all uſual methods, that 1 cannot 
6 comply 
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5 comply with it but at the riſk of ſuch anſwer and ſuf. 1762. 

d picions as I believe you do not wiſn me to undergo. Eras. 53s 

ly « ] have ſeen your fon this morning; he feems 

y a pretty youth, and will, perhaps, find ſome better 

ft friend than I can procure him ; but, though he 

he ſhould at laſt miſs the Univerſity, he may ſtill be 

n- wiſe, uſeful, and happy. I am, Madam, $i 

1s « Your moſt humble ſervant, 

ut june 8, 1762, SAM. Johxsox.“ 

In N 

x- To Mr. Av BARETTI, at Milan. 

«51K, . July 20, 1762 

. « HOWEVER Juſtly you may accuſe me for | 
on want of punctuality in correſpondence, I am 'not 3 
fe ſo far loſt in neghgence as to omit the opportunity = 
to of writing to you, which Mr. Beauclerk's Pallas ; 
11 through Milan affords me. En i 
nd «] ſuppoſe you received the An and I in- | 4 
Bu tend that you ſhall ſoon receive Shakſpeare, that = 
p- you may explain his works to the ladies of Italy, - 
che and tell them the ſtory of the editor, among oe 

of other ſtrange narratives with which your long re 

dW ſidence in this unknown region has ſupplied: you. 

reſt « As you have now been long away, I 0 

ow, your curioſity may pant for ſome news of your old 

by friends. Miſs Williams and I live much as we did. 

wal WY Mis Cotterel ſtill continues to cling to Mrs. Por- 

185 ter, and Charlotte is now big of the fourth child. 

oth Mr. Reynolds gets ſix thouſands a year. Levet 

jelp is lately married, not without much ſuſpicion that 

- it he has been wretchedly cheated in his match. Mr. 

hy Chambers is gone this day, for the firſt time, the 
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I went down to my native town, where I found 


in- law, from whom I expected moſt, and whom! 


returning to a place, where, if there is not much 
happineſs, there is, at leaft, ſuch a diverſity d. 


the heart”. 


own country: whether time has made any altera 
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deut with the Judges. Mr. Richardſon is dead 
of an apoplexy, and his ſecond daughter has mar- 


ried a merchant. wh 
« My vanity, or my kindneſs, makes me flatter hs 


myſelf, that you would rather hear of me than of 
thoſe whom I have mentioned; but of ' myſelf] 
have very little which I care to tell. Laſt winte 


the ſtreets much narrower and ſhorter than I th 

1 had left them, inhabited by a new race of people, 
to whom 1 was very little known. My play-fe. 
lows were grown old, and forced me to ſuſpect that 
I was no longer young. My only remaining friend 
has changed his principles, and was become the 
tool of the predominant faction. My daughter 


met with fincere benevolence, has loſt, the beauty 
and gaiety of youth, without having gained much 
of the wiſdom of age. I wandered about for five 
days, and took the - firſt convenient opportunity dt 


good and evil, that ſlight vexations do not fix up 


«T think in a few weeks to try another excurſion; 
though to what end? Let me know, my Barett 
what has been the refult of your return to you 


tion for the better, and whether, when the firſt 
raptures of ſalutation were over, you did not find 
your thoughts confeſſed their difappointment. 
| x This is a very juſt account of the relief which London afford 
to ne minds. 

'« Moral 


Da. ] OH/N'S ON: - 
« Moral ſentences appear oſtentatious and tumid, 


when they have no greater occaſions than the jour- E „ 


ney of a wit to his own town: yet ſuch pleaſures: 
and ſuch pains make up the general maſs of life; 
and as nothing is little to him that feels it with great 
ſenſibility, a mind able to ſee commen incidents in 
their real ſtate, is diſpoſed. by very common incj- 
dents to very ſerious contemplations. Let us truſt 
that a time will come, when the preſent moment 
ſhall be no longer irkſome ; when we ſhall not bor- 
row all our happineſs from hope, which at aſk is to 
end in diſappointment. 

e] beg that you will ſhew Mr. Beauclerk al the 
civilities which you have in your power; for he has 
always been kind to me. 

« | have lately ſeen Mr. Stratico, Profeſſor af 
Padua, who has told me of your quarrel with an 
Abbot of the Celeſtine order; but had not the par- 
ticulars very ready in his memory. When you 
write to Mr. Marſili, let him know that I remem- 
ber him with kindneſs. 

« May you, my Baretti, be very hes at Milan, 
or ſome other place nearer to, Sir, 

« Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


e SAM. Jonxsox.“ 


* 


To the RIGHT Reden the Eaur of Burz“. 


« My Lord, 
«© THAT generoſity, by which I was recom- 
mended to the favour of his Majeſty, will not be 
5 Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy of this 


letter, in his own hand-writing, from the original, which was 
found, by the preſent Earl of Bute, among his late father's papers. 


Vol. I, y 4 offended 
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circuit with the Judges. Mr. Richardſon is dead 
of an apoplexy, and his ſecond daughter has mar- 
ried a merchant. 

« My vanity, or my kindnefs, makes me fate 
myſelf, that you would rather hear of me than of 
thoſe whom I have mentioned; but of myſelf ] 
have very little which I care to tell. Laſt winter 
] went down to my native town, where J found 
the ſtreets much narrower and ſhorter than I tl 
1 had left them, inhabited by a new race of people, 
to whom 1 was very little known. My play-fel. 
lows were grown old, and forced me to ſuſpect that 
J was no longer young. My only remaining friend 
has changed his principles, and was become the 
tool of the predominant faction. My daughter- 
in- law, from whom I expected moſt, and whom! 
met with fincere benevolence, has loſt, the beauty 
and gaiety of youth, without having gained much 
of the wiſdom of age. I wandered about for five 
days, and took the - firſt convenient opportunity of 
returning to a place, where, if there is not much 
happineſs, there is, at leaſt, ſuch a diverſity of 
good and evil, that ſight vexations do not fix pc 
the heart. 

c think in a few weeks n another excurſion; 
though to what end? Let me know, my Baretti, 
what has been the reſult of your return to yout 
on country: whether time has made any altera- 
tion for the better, and whether, when the firſt 
raptures of ſalutation were over, you did not find 
your thoughts confeſſed their difappointment. 


This is a very juſt account of the relief which London affords 
to roman minds, | 
'« Moral 
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when they have no greater occaſions than the jour-; Put. 55. 
ney of a wit to his on town: yet ſuch pleaſures 
and ſuch pains make up the general maſs of life; 
and as nothing is little to him that feels it with great 
ſenſibility, a mind able to ſee commen incidents in 
their real ſtate, is diſpoſed. by very common inci- 
dents to very ſerious contemplations. Let us truſt 
that a time will come, when the preſent moment 
ſhall be no longer irkſome ; when we ſhall not bor- 
row all our happineſs from hope, which at * is to 
end in diſappointment. 

e] beg that you will ſhew Mr. Beauclerk al the 
civilities which you have in your power; for he has 
always been kind to me. 

« [ have lately ſeen Mr. Stratico, Profeſſor of 
Padua, who has told me of your quarrel with an 
Abbot of the Celeſtine order; but had not the par- 
ticulars very ready in his memory. When you 
write to Mr. Marſih, let him know that I remem- 
ber him with kindneſs. 

« May you, my Baretti, be very apt at Milan, 
or ſome other place nearer to, Sir, 

« Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 
| © SAM. Jonxsox. *; 


* 


To the RIORHT FHoNOURABLE the Eau of Burz“. 


« My LoRp, 
« THAT generoſity, by which I was recom- 
mended to the favour of his Majeſty, will not be 


5 Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy of this 
letter, in his own hand-writing, from the original, which was 
found, by the preſent Earl of Bute, among his late father's papers. 


Vor. I. N | offended 
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offended at a folicitation neceſſary to make that 


—_ favour permanent and effectual. 


this, with ſuch petty difficulties, is improper and 
unſeaſonable; but your knowledge of the world 


e The penſion appointed to be paid mie 'at 


Michaelmas I have not received, and know not 


where or from whom I am to aſk it. I 
therefore, that your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to 
ſupply Mr. Wedderburne with ſuch directions a 
may be neceſſary, which, I believe, his friendſhip 
will make him think it no trouble to convey to me. 
To interrupt your Lordſhip, at a time like 


has long ſince taught you, that every man's affairs, 
however little, are important to himſelf. Every 
man hopes that he ſhall eſcape neglect; ; and, with 
reaſon, may every man, whoſe vices do'not pre- 
clude his claim, expect favour from that benefi- 
cence which has been extended to, 
My Lord, 
« Your Lordſhip 8 


«© Moſt obliged, 
4. And: 
« Moſt humble fervent; 


© SAM, JOHNSON, 
% Temple Lane, 
«© Nov. 3, 1762." 


To Mr. Joszen BARETTI, at Milan. 


n | London, Dec. 21, 1762 


„ YOU are not to ſuppoſe, with all your con- 
viction of my idleneſs, that I have paſſed all this 
time without writing to my Baretti. I gave a let- 

ter to Mr. Beauclerk, who, in my opinion, and | in 
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| diſappointment, with which you ſeem more touched 
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his own, was haſtening to Naples for the recovery 1763. 


of his health; but he has ſtopped at Paris, and I Etat. 53. 


know not when he will proceed. Langton is with 1 
him. = | 885 

« vill not trouble you with ſpeculations about 
peace and war. The good or ill ſucceſs of battles 
and embaſſies extends itſelf to a very ſmall part of 
domeſtick life: we all have good and evil, which 
we feel more ſenſibly than our petty part of pub- 
lick miſcarriage or proſperity. I am ſorry for your 


than I ſhould expect a man of your reſolution and 
experience to have been, did I nat know that gene- 
ral truths are ſeldom applied to particular occa- 
ſions; and that the fallacy of our ſelf- love extends 
itſelf as wide as our intereſt or affections. Every 
man believes that miſtreſſes are unfaithful, and 
patrons capricious; but he excepts his on miſ- 
trels, and his own patron. We have all learned 
that greatneſs is negligent and contemptuous, and 
that in Courts life is often languiſhed away in un- 
gratified expectation ; but he that approaches great- 
nefs, or glitters in a Court, imagines that deſtiny 
has at laſt exempted him from the common lot. 

« Do not let ſuch evils overwhelm you as thou- 
ſands have ſuffered, and thouſands have ſurmount- 
ed; but turn your thoughts with vigour to ſome 
other plan of life, and keep always in your mind, 
that, with due ſubmiſſion to Providence, a man of 
genius has been ſeldom ruined but by himſelf. 
Your patron's weakneſs or inſenſibility will finally 
do you little hurt, if he is not aſſiſted by your own 
paſſions. Of your love I know not the propnety, 

| 2 2 nor 
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nor can eſtimate the power; but in lave, as.1n 


every other paſſion, of which hope is the eſſence, 


we ought always to remember the uncertainty. of 


events. There is, indeed, nothing that ſo much 


ſeduces reaſon from vigilance, as the thought of 
paſſing life with an amiable woman; and if. all 
would happen that a lover fancies, I know not 
what other terreſtrial happineſs would deſerve pur: 
ſuit. But love and marriage are different ſtates, 
Thoſe who are to ſuffer the evils together; and to 
ſuffer often for the ſake of one another, ſoon loſe 
that tenderneſs of look, and that benevolence of 
mind, which aroſe from the participation of un- 
mingled pleaſure and ſucceſſive amuſement. A 


woman, we are ſure, will not be always fair; ve 
are not ſure ſhe will always be virtuous: and man 
cannot retain through life that reſpect and aſſiduity 


by which he pleaſes for a day or for a month. I 
do not, however, pretend to have diſcovered that 
life has any thing more to be deſired than a prudent 
and virtuous marriage; therefore know not what 
counſel to give you. 

« If you can quit your imagination of love and 
greatneſs, and leave your hopes of preſerment and 
bridal raptures to try once more the fortune of 
literature and induſtry, the way through France is 
now open. We flatter ourſelves that we ſhall cul- 
tivate, with great diligence, the arts of peace ; and 
every man will be welcome among us who can 
teach us any thing we do not know. For your 
part, you will find all your old friends willing to 
receive you. 


ce Reynolds 


* 
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cc Reynolds un continues to increaſe in reputa- 1762. 
tion and in riches. Miſs Williams, who very much A 
ö loves you, goes on in the old way. Miſs Cotterel 
f is ſtill with Mrs. Porter. Miſs Charlotte is mar- 
k ried to Dean Lewis, and has three children, Mr, 
K Levet has married a ſtreet- walker. But the gazette 
1 of my narration muſt now arrive to tell you, that 
i Bathurſt went phyſician to the army, and died at 
4 the Havannah. 

: know nat whether ! have not ſent you word 
5 that Huggins and Richardſon are both dead. 

E When we ſce our enemies and friends gliding away 
if before us, let us not forget that we are ſubject to 
the general law of mortality, and ſhall ſoon be 
x where our doom will be fixed for ever, 

4 « [ pray God to bleſs you, and am, Sir, 

. « Your molt affectionate humble ſervant, 

y 4 5 e SAM. JokNSsOx.“ 
[ te Write ſoon,” | | 


The acceſſion of George the Third to the throne 
of theſe kingdoms, opened a new and brighter 
| proſpect to men of literary merit, who had been 
honoured with no mark of royal favour in the pre- 
ceding reign, His prefent Majeſty's education in 
this country, as well as his taſte and beneficence, 
prompted him to be the patron of ſcience and the 
arts; and early this year Johnſon having been re- 
preſented to him as a very learned and good man, 
without any certain proviſion, his Majeſty was 
pleaſed to grant him a penſion of three hundred 
pounds a year. The Earl of Bute who was then 
Prime Miniſter, had the honour to announce this 
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inſtance of his' ſovereign” 5 bounty, concernin 
' which, many and various ſtories, all equally erro- 


neous, have been propagated, maliciouſly repre- 


ſenting it as a political bribe to Johnſon to deſert 


his avowed principles, and become the tool of a 
government which he held to be founded in uſurp- 
ation. I have taken care to have it in my power 
to refute them from the moſt authentick informa- 
tion. Lord Bute told me, that Mr. Wedder- 
burne, now Lord Loughborough, was the perſon 
who firſt mentioned this ſubje& to him. Lord 
Loughborough told me, that the penſion was 


granted to Johnſon ſolely as the reward of his lite- 


rary merit, without any ſtipulation whatever, or 
even tacit underſtanding that he ſhould write for 
adminiſtration. His Lordſhip added, that he was 


- confident the political tracts which Johnſon after- 


wards did write, as they were entirely conſonant 
with his own opinions, would have been written 


by him, — no FR had been granted to 


him. 


Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy, who 
then lived a good deal both with him and Mr. 


- Wedderburne, told me, that they previouſly . 
| talked with Johnſon upon this matter, and that it 


was perfectly underſtood by all parties that che 


| penſion was merely honorary. Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
told me, that Johnſon called on him after his 


Majeſty's intention had been notified to him, and 


ſaid he wiſhed to conſult his friends as to the pro- 


priety of his accepting this mark of the royal 
favour, after the definitions which he had given in 
his Dictionary of penſen and penſioners. He 15 


a. © FR. 3 5 @ 6 Ob Fe We Oe 


Dz. JOHNSON. „ 
he would not have Sir Joſhua's anſwer till next day, 
when he would call again, and deſired he might 
think of it. Sir Joſnua anſwered that he was clear 
to give his opinion then, that there could be no 
objection to his receiving from the King a reward 
for literary merit; and that certainly the definitions 
in his Dictionary were not applicable to him. 
Johnſon, it ſhould ſeem, was ſatisfied, for he did 
not call again till he had accepted the penſion, and 
had waited on Lord Bute to thank him. He then 


told Sir Joſhua that Lord Bute ſaid to him ex- 


preſsly, © It is not given you for any thing you are 
to do, but for what you have done.” His Lord- 

ſhip, he ſaid, behaved in the handſomeſt manner. 
He repeated the words twice, that he might he 


ſure Johnſon heard them, and thus ſet his mind 


perfectly at eaſe. This nobleman, who has been. ſo 


virulently abuſed, acted with great honour in this 


inſtance, and diſplayed a mind truly liberal, A 


miniſter of a more narrow and ſelfiſh diſpoſition | 


would have availed himſelf of ſuch an opportunity 


to fix an implied obligation on a man of Johnſon's - 


powerful talents to give him his ſupport. 
Mr. Murphy and the late Mr. Sheridan ſeve- 
rally contended for the diſtinction of having. been 
the firſt who mentioned to Mr. Wedderburne that 
Johnſon ought to have a penſion. . When I ſpoke 
of this to Lord Loughborough, wiſhing/to know 
if he recollected the prime mover in the buſineſs, 


he ſaid, „“ All his friends aſſiſted: and when 1 
tald him that Mr. Sheridan ſtrenuouſiy aſſerted his 


claim to it, his Lordſhip ſaid, He rang the 
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1762. told me, that when he communicated to Dr. John. 
2 Ih ſon that a penſion was to be granted him, he re- 


plied in a fervour of gratitude, © The Engliſh lan- 
guage does not afford me terms adequate to my 
feelings on this occaſion, I muſt have recourſe ta 
the French. Iam penetrẽ with his Majeſty's good- 
neſs.” When repeated this to Dr. Johnſon, he did 
not contradict it. 

His definitions of pen/ion and penſioner, partly 
founded on the ſatirical verſes of Pope, which he 
quotes, may be generally true; and yet every body 
muſt allow, that there may be, and have been, 


inſtances of penſions given and received upon 


liberal and honourable terms. Thus, then, it is 
clear, that there was nothing inconſiſtent or humi- 
liating in Johnſon's accepting of a penſion ſo un- 


_ conditionally and fo honourably offered to him. 


This year his friend Sir Joſhua Reynolds paid 


a viſit of ſome weeks to his native country, Devon- 
ſhire, in which he was accompanied by Johnſon, 


who was much pleaſed with this j Jaunt, and declared 
he had derived from it a great "acceſſion of new 
ideas, He was entertained at the ſeats, of ſeveral 


"noblemen and gentlemen i in the weft of England*; 
bur the greateſt part of the time was paſſed at 14 


At one of theſe ſeats Dr. Amyat, Phyſician in London, tald 
me he happened to meet him, In order to amuſe him till dinner 


ſhould be ready, he was taken out to walk in the garden, The 


maſter of the houſe thinking it proper to introduce ſomething 
ſcientifick into the converſation, addreſſed him thus: Are you 
' a botaniſt Dr. Johnſon ?” No, Sir, (anſwered Johnſon) I am 
not a botaniſt ; and, (alluding, no doubt, to his near ſightednels) 
ſhould I wiſh to become a boni, I muſt firſt turn myſelf into 


2 reptile, 
mouth, 
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mouth, where the magnificence of che navy, the 
ſhip- building and all its circumſtances, afforded 
him a grand ſubject of contemplation. The Com- 
miſſioner of the Dock-yard paid him the compli- 
ment of ordering the yacht to convey him and his 
friend to the Eddyſtone, to which they accordingly 
failed. But the weather was ſo e chat 
they could not land. 

Reynolds and he were at this time the gueſts of 


Dr. Mudge, the celebrated furgeon, and now phy- 


ſician of that place, not more diſtinguiſhed for 
quickneſs of parts and variety of knowledge, than 


loved and eſteemed for his amiable manners; and 
here Johnſon formed an acquaintance with Dr.- 
Mudge's father, that very eminent divine, the 
Reverend Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, 
who was idoliſed in the weſt, both for his excellence 


as a preacher and the uniform perfect propriety of 


his private conduct. He preached a ſermon pur- 


poſely that Johnſon might hear him'; and we ſhall 


ſee afterwards that Johnſon honoured his memory 


by drawing his character. While Johnſon was at 
Plymouth, he ſaw a great many of its inhabitants, 
and was not ſparing of his very entertaining con- 
verſation. It was here that he made that frank and 
truly original confeſſion, that © ignorance, pure 


ignorance, was the cauſe of a wrong definition in 
his Dictionary of the word paſtern *, to the no ſmall - 
ſurpriſe of the Lady who put the queſtion to him; 
who having the moſt profound reverence for his 
character, ſo as almoſt ro ſuppoſa hm e : 


3 See p. 163. 
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THE LIFE OP 
with infallibility, expected to hear an explanation 
(of what, to be ſure, ſeemed ſtrange to a common 
reader,) drawn from ſome deep- learned ſource with 
which ſhe was unacquainted, 

Sir Joſhua Reynolds, to whom I was obliged for 
my information concerning this excurſion, men- 
tions a very characteriſtical anecdote of Johnſon while 
at Plymouth. Having obſerved that in conſe- 
quence of the Dock-yard a new town had ariſen 
about two miles off as a rival to the old; and 
knowing from his fagacity, and juſt obſervation of 
human nature, that it is certain if a man hates at 
all, he will hate his next neighbour ; he concluded 
that this new and riſing town could not but excite 
the envy and jealouſy of the old, in which conjec- 
ture he was very ſoon confirmed; he therefore ſet 
himſelf reſolutely on the fide of the old town, the 
eſtabliſhed town, in which his lot was caſt, conſider- 
ing it as a kind of duty to fand by it. He accord- 
ingly entered warmly into its intereſts, and upon 
every occaſion talked of the dockers, as the inhabi- 
tants of the new town were called, as upſtarts and 
aliens. Plymouth is very plentifully ſupplied with 
water by a river brought into it from a great diſ- 


tance, which is ſo abundant that it runs to waſte in 
the town. The Dock, or New-town, being totally 


deſtitute of water, petitioned Plymouth that a ſmall 
portion of the conduit might be permitted to go to 
them, and this was now under conſideration. John- 


ſon, affecting to entertain the paſſions of the place, 


was violent in oppoſition ; and half,- laughing at 
himſelf for his pretended zeal, where he had no 
concern, exclaimed, ©« No, no! I am againſt the 


locters; 


DR. JOHNSO N. 


dockers; I am a Plymouth-man. Rogues! let 
them die of thirſt. They ſhall not have a drop!” 
In 1763 he furniſhed to * The Poetical Calen- 
dar,” publiſhed by Fawkes and Woty, a character 
of Collins,“ which he afterwards ingrafted into his 


entire life of that admirable poet, in the collection | 


of lives which he wrote for the body of Engliſh 
poetry, formed and publiſhed by the bookſellers of 
London. His account of the melancholy depreſ- 
ſion with which Collins was ſeverely afflicted, and 
which brought him to his grave, is, I think, one 
of the moſt tender and intereſting paſſages in the 
whole ſeries of his writings, He alfo favoured Mr, 
Hoole with the Dedication of his tranſlation of 
Taſſo to the Queen,“ which is ſo happily con- 
ceived and elegantly expreſſed, that I cannot 
but point it out to the REGU, notice of my 
readers“. 

This 

*Mavpan, 2 


Jo approach the high and the illuſtrious has been in all 
ages the privilege of Poets; and though tranſlators cannot juſtly 
claim the ſame honour, yet they naturally follow their authours 
as attendants ; and I hope that in return for having enabled Tasso 
to diffuſe his fame through the Britiſh dominions, I may be in- 
troduced by him to the preſence of Your MASS x. 

Tasso has a peculiar claim to Vou R MajzsTY's favour, as 


follower and panegyriſt of the Houſe of Efe, which has one 


common anceſtor with the Houſe of HAN OVER; and in review- 
ing his life it is not eaſy to forbear a wiſh that he had lived in a 
happier time, when he might among the deſcendants of that illuſ- 
trious family have found a more liberal and potent patronage.  - 


I cannot but obſerve, Ma AM, how unequally reward is pro- 


portioned to merit, when 1 reflect that the happineſs which was 
with-held from Tass0 1 is e — me; and that the poem 


which 
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This is to me a memorable year; for in it 1 had 
the happineſs to obtain the acquaintance of that 
extraordinary man whoſe memoirs I am now ri. 
ting; an acquaintance which I ſhall ever eſteem as 
one of the moſt fortunate circumſtances in my life, 
Though then but two-and-twenty, I had for ſeve- 
ral years read his works with delight and inſtruc- 
tion, and had the higheſt reverence for their au- 
thour, which had grown up in my fancy into a kind 
of myſterious veneration, by figuring to myſelf : a 
ſtate of ſolemn elevated abſtraction, in which I ſup- 
poſed him to live in the immenſe metropolis of 
London. Mr. Gentleman, a native of Ireland, 
who paſſed ſome years in Scotland as a player, and 
as an inſtruftor in the Engliſh language, a man 
whoſe talents and worth were depreſſed by misfor- 
tunes, had given me a repreſentation of the figure 
and manner of Dictionary Joansown ! as he was 


then generally called * ; and during my firſt viſit to 


which once hardly procured to its authour the countenance of 
the Princes of Ferrara, has attracted to its tranſlator the 1 
able notice of a BRITISH Qu EER. 

Had this been the fate of TAsso, he would have been able to 
have celebrated the condeſcenſion of Your MajesTy in nobler 
language, but could not have felt ĩt with more ardent . than 


MapaM, 
Vous Malts v' 8 
Moſt faithful and devoted ſervant, 


As great men of antiquity ſuch as Scipio Africanus had an 
epithet added to their names, in conſequence of ſome celebrated 
action, ſo my illuſtrious friend was called D1CTIONARY Jonx- 
80N, from that wonderful atchievement of genius and labour 
his Dictionary of the Engliſh Language; the merit of which 
contemplate with more and more admiration, 


London 
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London, which was for three months in 1760, Mr. 
Derrick the poet, who was Gentleman's friend and 


countryman, flattered me with hopes that he would 


introduce me to Johnſon, an honour of which 1 


miſed to do what was not in his power ; till Johnſon 
ſome years afterwards told me, “Derrick, Sir, 
might very well have introduced you. I had a 
kindneſs for Derrick, and am ſorry he is dead.” 


was very ambitious. But he never found an op- 
portunity ; which made me doubt that he had pro- 


In the ſummer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan 


was at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon the 
Engliſh Language and Publick Speaking to large 
and | reſpectable audiences. I was often in his com- 


pany, and heard him frequently expatiate upon 
Johnſon s extraordinary knowledge, talents, and 


virtues, repeat his pointed ſayings, deſcribe his 
particularities, and boaſt of his being his gueſt 
ſometimes till two or three in the morning. At 
his houſe I hoped to have many opportunities of 


ſeeing the ſage, as Mr. Sheridan obligingly aſſured. 


me I ſhould not be diſappointed. | 
When I returned to London in the end of 1762, 


to my ſurpriſe and regret I found an irreconcileable 
difference had taken place between Johnſon and 
Sheridan. A penſion of two hundred pounds a 
year had been given to Sheridan. Johnſon, who, 


as has been already mentioned, thought ſlightingly 


of Sheridan's art, upon hearing that he was alſo _. 


penſioned, exclaimed, © What! have they given. 
bim a penſion © Then it is time for me to give up 


mine.” Whether this proceeded from a momen- 
tary indignation, as if it were an affront to his ex- 
alted 
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2 ©; fame manner with him, or was the ſudden effett 


ſufferer in the cauſe of government, when he was 
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of a fit of peeviſhneſs, it was unluckily ſaid, and, 
indeed, cannot be juſtified. Mr. Sheridan's pen- 
ſion was granted to him not as a player, but as a 


manager of the Theatre Royal in Ireland, when 
parties ran high in 1753. And it muſt alſo be 
allowed that he was a man of literature, and had 
conſiderably improved the arts of reading and 
ſpeaking with diſtinct neſs and propriety. | 
Beſides, Johnſon ſhould have recolle&ed that 
Mr. Sheridan taught pronunciation to Mr. Alex- 
ander Wedderburne, whoſe ſiſter was married to 
Sir Harry Erſkine, an intimate friend of Lord 
Bute, who was the favourite of the King ; and 
ſurely the moſt outrageous Whig will not main- 
tain, that, whatever ought to be the principle in the 
diſpoſal of cffices, a penſion ought never to be granted 
from any bias of court connection. Mr. Macklin, 
indeed, ſhared with Mr. Sheridan the honour of 
inſtructing Mr. Wedderburne; and though it was 
too late in life for a Caledonian to acquire the ge- 
nuine Engliſh cadence, yet fo ſucceſsful were Mr. 
Wedderburne's inſtructors, and his own unabating 
endeavours, that he got rid of the coarſe part of 
his Scotch accent, retaining only as much of the 
© native wood-note wild,” as to mark his countty; 
which, if any Scotchman ſhould affect to forget, 
I ſhould heartily deſpiſe him. Notwithſtanding 
the difficulties which are to be encountered by thoſe 
who have not had the advantage of an Engliſh edu- 


cation, he by degrees formed a mode of ſpeaking, 
+ 
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10 which Engliſhmen do not deny the praiſe of ele- 

,ince. Hence his diſtinguiſhed oratory, which he ex3 
erted in his own country as an advocate in the 
Court of Seſſion, and a ruling elder of the Kirk, 
has had its fame and ample reward, in much higher 
ſpheres. When I look back on this noble perſon 
at Edinburgh, in ſituations ſo unworthy of his bril- 


liant powers, and behold Lord Lovcnuroroven . 


at London, the change ſeems almoſt like one of 
the metamorphoſes in Ovid; and as his two pre- 
ceptors, by refining his utterance, gave currency to 
his talents, we may ſay in the words of that poet, 
« Nam vos mutaſtts.” 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable in- 
ſtance of ſucceſsful parts and aſſiduity; becauſe it 
affords animating encouragement to other gentle- 
men of North-Britain to try their fortunes in the 
ſourthern part of the Iſland, where they may hope 
to gratify their utmoſt ambition ; and now that we 


are one people by the Union, it would ſurely be 
illiberal to maintain, that they have not an equal 


title with the natives of any other part of his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions. 

Johnſon complained that a man who difliked 
him repeated his ſarcaſm to Mr. Sheridan, without 
telling him what followed, which was, that after a 
pauſe he added, © However, I am glad that Mr. 
Sheridan has a penſion, for he is a very good man.“ 
Sheridan could never forgive this haſty contemp- 
tuous expreſſion, It rankled in his mind; and 
though 1 informed him of all that Johnſon faid, 
and that he would be very glad to meet him ami- 
cably, he poſitively declined repeated offers which 


I made 
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I made, and once went off abruptly from a hou: 
where he and I were engaged to dine, becauſe. 7 
was told that Dr. Johnſon was to be there. 


have no ſympathetick feeling with ſuch 2 


ing reſentment. It is painful when there is a breach 
between thoſe who have lived together ſocially and 
cordially ; and I wonder that there is not, in all 
ſuch caſes, a mutual wiſh that it ſhould be healed, 
I could perceive that Mr. Sheridan was by. no 
means ſatisfied with Johnſon's acknowledging him 
to be a good man. That could not ſooth his in- 
jured vanity. I could not but ſmile, at the ſame 


time that I was offended, to obſerve Sheridan in 


the Life of Swift *, which he afterwards publiſhed, 
attempting, in the writhings of his reſentment, to 
depreciate Johnſon, by characterifing him as K 
writer of gigantick fame in theſe days of little 
men;“ that very , ohnſon whom he once ſo highly 


admired and venerated. 
This rupture with Sheridan deprived J ohnſon of 


one of his moſt agreeable reſources for amuſement 
in his lonely evenings; for Sheridan's well-informed, 
animated, and buſtling mind never ſuffered con- 


verſation to ſtagnate ; and. Mrs. Sheridan was 4 


moſt agreeable companion to an intellectual man. 
She was ſenſible, ingenious, unaſſuming, yet com- 
municative. I recollect, with ſatisfaction, many 
pleaſing hours which I paſſed with her under the 
hoſpitable roof of her huſband, who was to me a 
very kind friend. Her novel, entitled “ Memoirs 
of Miſs Sydney Biddulph,“ contains an excellent 
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moral, while it inculcates a future ſtate of retribu- 


tion*; and what it teaches is impreſſed upon che Bt, 


mind by a n n., can affect 


My poſition has been very well illuſtrated by Mr. Belſham 
of Bedford, in his Eſſay on Dramatick Poetry. The faſhion- 
able doctrine (fays he) both of moraliſts and criticks in theſe 
times is, that virtue and happineſs are conſtant concomitants; and 
it is regarded as a kind of dramatick impiety to maintain that 
virtue ſhould not be rewarded, nor vice ptniſhed in the laſt ſcene 
of the laſt act of every tragedy. This conduct in our modern 
poets is, however, in my opinion, extremely injudicious; for, 
it labours in vain to inculcate a doctrine in theory, which every 
one knows to be falſe in fact, wiz. that virtue in real life is al- 
ways productive of happineſs ; and vice of miſery, Thus Con- 
greve concludes the Tragedy of The anne Bride” with 
the following fooliſh conplet : 


For bleſſings ever wait on virtyous deeds, 
And, though a late, a ſure reward ſucceeds,” 


« When a man eminently virtuous, a Brutus, a Cato, or a 
Socrates finally ſink under the preſſure of accumulated misfor- 
tune, we are not only led to entertain a more indignant hatred 
of vice, than if he roſe from his diſtreſs, but we are inevitabl 
induced to cheriſh the fublime idea that a day of future retribu- 
tion will arrive when he ſhall receive not merely poetical, but real 
and ſubſtantial juſtice.” Eſſays Philoſophical, Hiſtorical, and ' 
Literary, London, 1791, Vol. II. 8yo. p. 317. 

This is well reaſoned and well expreſſed, I wiſh, indeed, that 
the ingenious authour had not thought! it neceſſary to introduce 
any inſiance of a man eminently virtuous; as he would then 
have avoided mentioning ſuch a ruffian as Brutus under that de- 
ſcription, Mr. Belſham diſcovers in his Eſſays“ ſo much 
reading and thinking, and good compoſition, that I regret his 
not having been fortunate enough to be educated a member of 
our excellent national eſtabliſhment. Had he not been nurſed 
in nonconformity, he probably would: not have been tainted 
with thoſe hereſies (as I ſincerely and, on no flight inveſti- 
gation, think them) both in religion and politicks, which, while 
Lad. Lam ſure, with candour, I cannot read without offence, 
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humanity in the amiable and pious heroine who 
goes to her grave unrelieved, but reſigned, and fall 
of hope of © heaven's mercy.” Johnſon paid her 
this high compliment upon it: *I know not, Ma- 
dam, that you have a right, upon moral principles, 
to make your readers ſuffer ſo much.” 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept 
a bookſeller's ſhop in Ruſlel-ſtreet, Covent-garden, 
told me that Johnſon was very much his friend, 
and came frequently to his houſe, where he more 
than once invited me to meet him; but by ſome 
unlucky accident or other he was prevented from 
coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man. of good un- 
derſtanding and talents, with the advantage of a 


liberal education. Though ſomewhat pompous, 


he was an entertaining companion ; and his literary 
performances have no inconſiderable ſhare of merit. 
He was a friendly and very hoſpitable man. Both 
he and his wife, (who has been celebrated for her 
beauty,) though upon the ſtage for many years, 
maintained an uniform decency of character; and 


Johnſon eſteemed them, and lived in as eaſy an in- 


timacy with them as with any family which he uſed 
to viſit. Mr. Davies recollected ſeveral of John- 
ſon's remarkable ſayings, and was one of the beſt 
of the many imitators of his voice and manner, 


while relating them. He increaſed my impatience 
more and more to ſee the extraordinary man whoſe 


works I highly valued, and whoſe converſation was 
reported to be ſo peculiarly excellent. 


At laſt, on Monday the 16th of May, when I was 
fitting in Mr. Davies's back parlour, after having 


drunk 


1 a7. [_— 1 WW i — _— a. * 


A 


ce 


C 


DBR. JOHNSON: 
drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnſon 


unexpectedly came into the ſhop”; and Mr. Da- =? = 


vies having perceived him through the glaſs door 


in the room in which we were ſitting, advancing 
towards us, —he announced his aweful approach to 


me, ſomewhat in the manner of an actor in the 


part of Horatio, when he addreſſes Hamlet on the 


appearance of his father's ghoſt; «© Look; my Lord, 
it comes.” I found that had a very perfect idea 
of Johnſon's figure, from the portrait of him paint- 
ed by Sir Joſhua Reynolds ſoon after he. had pub- 
liſhed his Dictionary, in the attitude of fitting in 


his eaſy chair in deep meditation, which was the 
firſt picture his friend did for him, which Sir Joſhua - 


very kindly preſented to me, and from which an 
engraving has been made for this work. Mr. Da- 
vies mentioned my name, and reſpectfully intro- 
duced me to him. I was much agitated ; and re- 
collecting his prejudice againſt the Scotch, of which 
| had heard much; 1 _ to Davies; Don't tell 
where I come from.“ From Scotland,” b 


7 Mr. Murphy in his * Eſſay on che Life * Genius of 
Dr. Johnſon,“ has given an account of this meeting conſiderably 
different from mine, I am perſuaded without any conſciouſneſs 
cf errour, His memory, at the end of near thirty years, has un- 
doubtedly deceived him, and he ſuppoſes himſelf to have been 
preſent at a ſcene, which he has probably heard inaccurately de- 
fcribed by others. In my note taken on the very day, in which 
I am confident I marked every thing material that paſſed, no 
mention is made of this gentleman ; and I am ſure, that I ſhould 
not have omitted one ſo well known in the literary world. It ma 


calily be imagined that this my firſt interview with Dr. Johnſon, 


with all its circumſtances, made a ſtrong impreſſion on my mind, 
and would be regiſtered with peculiar attention. 


Aa 2 1 1 Davies 
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indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot help it.“ 
F am willing to flatter myſelf that I meant this as 
light pleaſantry to ſooth and conciliate him, and 
not as an humiliating abaſement at the expence of 
my country. But however that might be, this 
ſpeech was ſomewhat unlucky; for with that quick- 
neſs of wit for which he was ſo remarkable, he 
ſeized the expreſſion © come from Scotland,” 
which I uſed in the ſenſe of being of that country; 
and, as if I had ſaid that I had come away from it, 
or left it, retorted, “ That, Sir, I find, is what a 
very great many of your countrymen cannot help.” 
This ſtroke ſtunned me a good deal; and when we 
had fat down, I felt myſelf not a little embarraſſed, - 
and apprehenſive of what might come next. He 


then addreſſed himſelf to Davies: What do you 


think of Garrick ? He has refuſed me an order for 
the play for Miſs Williams, be-auſe he knows the 
houſe will be full, and that an order would be 
worth three ſhillings.” Eager to take any open- 
ing to get into converſation with him, I ventured 
to ſay, © O, Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would 
grudge ſuch a trifle to you.” © Sir, (ſaid he, 
with a ſtern look,) I have known David Garrick 


longer than you have done; and I know no right 


you have to talk to me on the ſubject. Perhaps 
I deſerved this check; for it was rather preſu 
tuous in me, an entire ſtranger, to expreſs 4 
doubt of the juſtice of his animadverſion upon his 
old acquaintance and pupil*. I now felt _ 
muc 


* That this was a momentary ſally againſt Garrick there can 
be no doubt; for at Johnſon's deſire he had, ſome years before, 


given 
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mech mortified, and began to think that the hope 
which I had long indulged of obtaining his ac- 
quaintance was blaſted. . And, in truth, had not 
my ardour been uncommonly ſtrong, and my re- 
ſolution uncommonly perſevering, ſo rough a re- 
ception might have deterred me for ever from 
making any further attempts. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I remained upon the field not wholly diſcom- 
fited ; and was ſoon rewarded by hearing ſome of 
his converſation, of which I preſerved the follow- 
ing ſhort minute, without marking the queſtions 
and obſervations by which it was produced. 

« People (he remarked) may be taken in once, 
who imagine that an authour is greater in private 
life than other men. Uncommon parts require un- 
common opportunities for their exertion. 


« In barbarous ſociety, ſuperiority of parts is of 


real conſequence. Great ſtrength or great wiſdom 
is of much value to an individual. But in more 
poliſhed times there are people to do every thing 


for money; and then there are a number of other 


ſuperiorities, ſuch as thoſe of birth and fortune, 
and rank, that diſſipate men's attention, and leave 
no extraordinary ſhare of reſpect for perſonal and 
intellectual ſuperiority. This is wiſely ordered by 


Providence, to preſerve ſome equality — 
mankind,” 


giren a — at his dene to this very perſon, by which 
ſhe had got two hundred pounds. Johnſon, indeed, upon all 
other occaſions, when I was in his company, praiſed the very 
liberal charity of Garrick. ' I once mentioned to him, It is 
obſerved, Sir, that you attack Garrick yourſelf, but will ſuffer 
nobody elſe to do it,” jJounson, (ſmiling) e Why, Sir, that is 


true,” 


Aaz3 e Sir, 
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ec Sir, this book (The Elements of Criticiſm! 


Err. 5. which he had taken up, ) is a pretty eſſay, and de- 


ſerves to be held in ſome eſtimation, oe much 
of it is chimerical.” yr; 

Speaking of one who with more than oftlinary 
boldneſs attacked publick meaſures and the royal 
family, he ſaid, © I think he is ſafe from the law, 
but he is an abuſive ſcoundrel ; and inſtead of ap- 

plying to my Lord Chief Juſtice to puniſh him, 1 

would ſend half a dozen footmen and have him 
well ducked.” 

<© The notion of liberty amuſes the people of 
England, and helps to keep off the 7edium vile. 
When a butcher tells you that his heart bleeds for 
his country, he has, in fact, no uneaſy feeling.“ 

« Sheridan will not ſucceed at Bath with his 
oratory. Ridicule has gone down before him, and, 
I doubt, Derrick is his enemy ?. 


ce Derrick may do very well, as long as he can 
outrun his character; but the moment his charakter 
gers up with him, it is all over.“ 


It is, however, but juſt to record, that ſome 
years afterwards, when I reminded him of this far- 
caſm, he ſaid, Well, but Derrick has now got a 
character that he need not run away from.” 

l was highly pleaſed with the extraordinary vigour 
of his converſation, and regretted that I was drawn 
away from it by an engagement at another place. 
I had, for a part of the evening, been left alone 


25 Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon Oratory at Bath, 
where Derrick-was Maſter * the e or, as dhe _ 
is, Kine. Le 2 


= 
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with him, and had ventured to make an obſerva- | 
tion now and then, which he received very civilly; 
ſo that I was ſatisfied that though there was a rough- 


neſs in his manner, there was no ill- nature in his 
diſpoſition. Davies followed me to the door, and 
when I complained to him a little of the hard blows 
which the great man- had given me, he kindly 
took upon him to conſole me by ſaying, Don't 


be uneaſy. I can ſee he likes you very well.“ 
A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and 


aſked him if he thought I might take the liberty 
of waiting on Mr. Johnſon at his Chambers in the 
Temple. He ſaid I certainly might, and that Mr. 
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Johnſon would take it as a compliment. So upon 


Tueſday the 24th, after having been enlivened by 
the witty ſallies of Meſſieurs Thornton, Wilkes, 
Churchill and Lloyd, with whom I had paſſed the 
morning, I boldly repaired to Johnſon. His 
Chambers were on the firſt loor of No. 1, Inner- 
Temple-lane, and I entered them with an impreſ- 
ſion given me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edin- 
burgh, who had been introduced to him not long 
before, and deſcribed his having * found the Giant 
in his den;“ an expreſſion, which, when I came 


to be pretty well acquainted with Johnſon, I re- 


peated to him, and he was diverted at this pic- 
tureſque account of himſelf, Dr. Blair had been 
preſented to him by Dr. James Fordyce, At this 
time the controverſy concerning the pieces pub- 
liſhed by Mr. James Macpherſon, as tranſlations of 
Oſſian, was at its height. Johnſon had all along 
denied their authenticity; and, what was ftill 
more provoking to their admirers, maintained that 

34 they 
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10 1763. they had no merit. The ſubject having been in- vi 

1! rn. 54. troduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on ar 
0 a the internal evidence of their antiquity, aſked Dr. vi 

16 Johnſon whether he thought any man of a modem m 

1 age could have written ſuch poems? Johnſon re- 

Vil plied, © Yes, Sir, many men, many women, and I 
1 many children.“ Johnſon, at this time, did not W 
(i know that Dr. Blair had juſt publiſhed a Diſſerta- al 

tion, not only defending their authenticity, but ſe. in 

riouſly ranking them with the poems of Homer p 
j and Virgil; and when he was afterwards informed 9 
0 of this circumſtance, he expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure 8 
ö at Dr. Fordyce's having ſuggeſted the topick, and n 
i ſaid, I am not ſorry that they got thus much ſot q 
þ their pains. Sir, it was like leading one to talk 
y of a book, when the authour 1s concealed TR S 

115 the door.“ | a 

Ws le received me very courteouſlly ; but, it muſt D 

| | 5 be confeſſed, that his apartment, and furniture, and h 

. morning dreſs, were ſufficiently uncouth. His . 

brown ſuit of cloaths looked very ruſty; he had b 
on a little old ſhrivelled unpowdered wig, which h 
was too ſmall for his head; his fſhirt-neck and f 
knees of his breeches were looſe ; his black worſted f 
ſtockings ill drawn up; and he had a pair of un- r 
buckled ſhoes by way of flippers, But all theſe t 

| ſlovenly particularities were forgotten the moment . 

that he began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom 1 F 
do not recolle&, were fitting with him; and when 8 
they went away, | Allo roſe; but he ſaid to me, 6 
* Nay, don't go. —“ Sir, (ſaid I,) 1 am afraid f 
that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent to al- 


lena to {i TY He ſeemed _ 
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with this compliment, which I ſincerely paid him, 


and anſwered, * Sir, I am obliged to any man who aac, * 


viſits me.” I have preſerved the 2 ſhort 
minute of what paſſed this day. 

« Madneſs frequently diſcovers itſelf merely by 
unneceſſary deviation from the uſual modes of the 
world. My poor friend Smart ſhewed the diſturb- 
ance of his mind, by falling upon his knees, and ſay- 
ing his prayers in the ſtreet, or in any other unufual 
place. Now although, rationally ſpeaking, it is 
greater madneſs not to pray at all, than to pray as 
Smart did, I am afraid there are ſo many who do 
not pray, that their underſtanding is not called 31 
queſtion.“ 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Chriſtopher 
Smart, who was confined in a mad-houſe, he had, 
at another time, the following converſation with 
Dr. Burney.  JoansoN. © It ſeems as if his mind 
had ceaſed to ſtruggle with the diſeaſe; for he grows 
fat upon it.” BuRNey, * Perhaps, Sir, that may 
be from want of exerciſe.” Jounsov. * No, Sir; 
he has partly as much exerciſe as he uſed to have, 
for he digs in the garden. Indeed, before his con- - 
finement, he uſed for exerciſe to walk to the ale. 
houſe ; but he was carried back again. I did not 
think he ought to be ſhut up. His infirmities were 
not noxious to ſociety. He inſiſted on people 
praying with him; and I'd as lief pray with Kit 
Smart as any one elſe. Another charge was, that 
-_ did not love clean linen; and I have no Paſſioh 

or it.“ 


« Mankind have a great averſion to intellectual 
labour; but even ſuppoſing knowledge to be eafily 


attainable, 
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attainable, more people would be content, to be 
ignorant than would rake even a little e to 
acquire it.“ 

«© The morality of an action Apen on 10 
motive from which we act. If I fling half a 
crown to a beggar with intention to break his head, 
and he picks it up and buys victuals with it, the 
phyſical effect is good; but, with reſpect to me, 
the action is very wrong. So, religious exerciſes, 
if not performed with an intention to pleaſe God, 


avail us nothing. As our Saviour ſays of thoſe 


who perform them from other motives, "O07 
they have their reward. = 

«© The Chriſtian religion has very ſtrong! eri. 
dences. It, indeed, appears in ſome degree 
to reaſon ; but in Hiſtory we have undoubted facts, 
againſt which, in reaſoning d priori, we have more 
arguments than we have for them; but then, tel. 
timony has great weight, and caſts the balance. [ 
would recommend to every man whoſe faith is 
yet unſettled, Grotius,—Dr. PRIN Dr. 
r 

Talking of Garrick, 5 faid, «* He is the fut 
man in the world for ſprightly converſation.. 

When I roſe a ſecond time he again ſi" me 
to ſtay, which I did. , 

He told me, that he generally went abroad: at 
four in the afternoon, and ſeldom came home til 
two in the morning. I took the liberty to aſk if he 
did not think it wrong to live thus, and not make 
more uſe of his great talents. He owned it was 
a bad habit. On reviewing, at the diſtance of 
many Years, my journal of this period, J 2 
* oN 
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how, at my firſt viſit, I ventured to talk to him 
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ſo freely, and that he bore it A ſo much in- Aa oh. 


dulgence. 

Before we parted he was ſo good as to 8 
to favour me with his company one evening at my 
lodgings ; and, as I took my leave, ſhook* me cor- 
dially by the hand. It is almoſt needleſs to add, 
that I felt no little elation at having now ſo happily 


eſtabliſhed an acquaintance of which I had * _ 


long ambitious. 


My readers wall, 1 cruſt, excuſe me fon dia 


W thus minutely circumſtantial, when it is conſidered 


that the acquaintance of Dr. Johnſon was to me a 


moſt valuable acquiſition, and laid the foundation 


of whatever inſtruction and entertainment they may 
receive from my collections concerning the great 
ſubject of the work which they are now peruſing. 

I did not viſit him again till Monday, June 13, 
at which time I recollect no part of his converſation, 
except that when I told him I had been to ſee 
Johnſon ride upon three horſes, he ſaid, © Such a 
man, Sir, ſhould be encauraged ;. for his perform- 
ances ſhew the extent of the human powers in one 
inſtance, and thus tend to raiſe our opinion of the 
faculties of man. He ſhews what may be attained 
by perſevering application; ſo that every man may 
hope, that by giving as much application, although 


perhaps he may never ride three horſes at a time 


or dance upon a wire, yet he may be equally 


expert in whatever profeſſion he has choſen. to 
purſue,” 


He again ſhook me by the hank at parting, and 


| alked me why I did not come : oftener to him. 


Traing 
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2765+ Truſting that I was now in his good graces, I un- 
Tut. 54. ſwered, that he had not given me much encou: 
ragement, and reminded him of the check I had 
received from him at our firſt interview. % Poh, 
poh! (faid he, with a complacent ſmile,) never 
mind theſe things. Come to me as often as _ 

can. I ſhall be glad to ſee you.“ 0 
I had learnt that his place of frequent reſort! way 
the Mitre tavern in Fleet-ſtreet, where he loved to 
fit up late, and I begged I might be allowed to 
paſs an evening. with him there ſoon; which he 
promiſed I ſhould. A few days afterwards I met 
him near Temple-bar, about one o'clock in the 
morning, and aſked if he would then go to the 


. Mitre. Sir, (ſaid he) it is too late; they won't 
iþ let us in. But I'll go with you another wars evo 
1 all my heart.“ 

1 A revolution of ſome i importance in my plan of 
= life had juſt taken place; for inſtead of procuring a 
115 eommiſſion in the foot- guards, which was my own 
17 inclination, I had, in compliance with' my father's 
1 i wiſhes, agreed to ſtudy the law, and was ſoon to ſet 
1 out for Utrecht, to hear the lectures of an excel- 
Wa | lent Civilian in that Univerſity, and then to pro- 
WH ceed on my travels. Though very deſirous of ob- 
t k taining Dr. Johnſon's advice and inſtructions on 


i | 
Ml the mode of purſuing my ftudies, I was at this 


W 

„ time ſo occupied, ſhall I call it? or ſo diſſipated, 
5 dy the amuſements of London, that our next 
Ml meeting was not till Saturday, June 25, when hap- 
„ pening to dine at Cliſton's eating-houſe, 1 in Butcher- 
. row, I was ſurprized to perceive. Johnſon come in 
* and take his ſeat at another table, The mode of 
N e | 4 dining 
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2 don, is well known to many to be particularly un- T 5 
4 ſocial, as there is na Ordinary, or united company, 
| but each perſon has his own: meſs, and is under no 
r obligation to hold any intercourſe with any one. 
u liberal and full- minded man, however, who loves 
| to talk, will break through this churliſſ and un- 
focial reſtraint. Johnſon. and an Iriſh gentleman 
got into a diſpute concerning the cauſe of. ſome 
part of mankind being black. Why, Sir, (faid 
Johnſon, ) it has been accounted for in three ways: 
either by ſuppoſing that they are the poſterity of 
Ham, who was curſed : or that God at firſt created 
two kinds of men, one black and another white; 
or that by the heat of the ſun the ſkin is ſcorched, 
and ſo acquires a ſooty hue. This matter has been 
much canvaſſed among naturaliſts, but has never 
been brought to any certain iſſue.” What the 
lriſnman ſaid is totally obliterated from my mind; 
but I remember that he became very warm and 
intemperate in his expreſſions ; upon which John- 
ſon roſe, and quietly walked away. When he had 
retired, his antagoniſt took his revenge, as he 
thought, by ſaying, © He has a moſt ungainly 
figure, and an affectation of n e ee of 
a man of geni ;.” 

Johnſon had not obſerves that I was in the room. 
followed him, however, and he agreed to meet 
me in the evening at the Mitre. I called on him, 
and we went thither at nine. We had a good ſup- 
per, and port wine, of which he then ſometimes: 
drank a bottle. The orthodox high-church ſound- 
of the Mi1t&s,—the a and manner of the 

celebrated 
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celebrated Samver Jonnson,—the extraordinary 
Zitat, 54. Power and preciſion of his converſation, and the 
pride ariſing from finding myſelf admitted as his 
companion, produced a variety of ſenſations, and 
a pleaſing elevation of mind beyond what I had 


ever before experienced. I find in my journal the 
following minute of our converſation, , which, 
though it will give but a very faint notion of what 
paſſed, is, in ſome degree, a valuable record; and 
it will be curious in this view, as ſhewing how 
habitual to his mind were lome * which ap- 
pear in his works. 

c Colley Cibber, Sir, was by no means a block- 
head ; but by arrogating to himſelf too much, he 
was 0 danger of loſing that degree of eſtimation 
to which he was entitled. His friends gave out 
that he intended his birth. day Odes ſhould be bad: 
but that was not the caſe, Sir; for he kept them 
many months by him, and a few years before he 
died he ſhewed me one of them, with great ſoli- 
citude to render it as perfect as might be, and [ 


made ſome corrections, to which he was not very 


willing to ſubmit. I remember the following 
couplet in alluſion to the King and himſelf: 


Perch'd on the cagle's ſoaring wing, 
The lowly linnet zoves to ſing.” 


Sir, he had heard ſomething of the fabulous tale 


of the wren ſitting upon the eagle's wing, and he 


had applied it to a linnet. ,Cibber's familiar ſtyle, 
however, was better than that which Whitehead 


has . Grand nonſenſe is inſupportable. 


Whitehead 
LU 
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Whitehead ! 18 but a Uitle man to ke war to 176g. 
players. 2 
did not Wa to controvert this cone; a 
which was tinctured with his prejudice againſt 
players; but I could not help thinking that a dra- 
matick poet might with propriety pay a compliment 
to an eminent performer, as Whitehead has very 
happily done in his verſes to Mr. Garrick. 
* Sir, I do not think Gray a firſt-rate poet. He 
has not a bold imagination, nor much command 
of words. The obſcurity in which he has involved 
himſelf will not perſuade us that he is ſublime. 
His Elegy in a church-yard has a happy ſelection 
of images, but I don't like what are called his great 


3 things. His Ode which begins 

7 _ 

' Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs King, 

n : Confuſion on thy banners wait,” 

0 
X ; has been kd for its abruptneſs, and eh 

1 into the ſubject all at once. But ſuch arts as theſe 
y have no merit, unleſs when they are original. We 
2 admire them only once; and this abruptneſs has 


nothing new in it. We have had it often before. 
Nay, we have it in the old "MY of e 
Armſtrong: 


Is there ever a man in all Scotland | 
ak From the higheſt eſtate to the loweſt degree, &c.* 


And then, Sir, 


© Yes, there is a man in Weſtmoreland 
And J ohnny Armſtrong they do him call. 
| 'E here, 
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There, now, you plunge at once ints the ſubjed. 
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You have no previous narration to lead you to it. 
— The two next lines in _ Ode are, I think, 
very good: 


Though fann'd by conqueſt? 8 crimſon wing, 
They mock the air with idle ſtate *.” 


Here let it be obſerved, that although his opi- 


nion of Gray's poetry was widely different from 


mine, and I believe from that of moſt men of taſte, 
by whom it is with juſtice highly admired, there is 
certainly much abſurdity'in the clamour which has 
been raiſed, as if he had been culpably injurious to 
the merit of that bard, and had been actuated by 
envy. Alas! ye little ſhort-ſighted criticks, could 
Joanson be envious of the talents of any of his con- 
temporaries ? That his opinion on this ſubject was 
what ii. private and in publick he uniformly ex- 


preſſed, regardleſs of what others might think, we 


may wonder, and perhaps regret ; but it is ſhallos 
and unjuſt to charge him with expreſſing what he 
did not think. 

Finding him in a placid _—_ and wiſhing to 
avail myſelf of the opportunity which I fortunately 
had of conſulting a ſage, to hear whoſe wiſdom, | 
conceived in the ardour of youthful imagination, 
that men filled with a noble enthuſiaſm for intellec- 
tual improvement would gladly have reſorted from 
diſtant lands,—I opened my mind to him ingent- 


* 2 My friend Mr. Malone, in his valuable comments on Shat: 


ſpeare, has traced in that great poet the "Pry membra a 
_ lines, | 


Wo 


Z | . _ ouſy 
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ouſly, and gave him a little ſketch of my life, 


to which he was A o liſten with great at- 
tention. 


I cke spes, that though educated very 
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ſtrictly in the principles of religion, I had for ſome 


time been miſled 1 into a certain degree of infidelity; 
but that I was come now to a better way of think- 
ing, and was fully ſatisfied of the truth of the Chriſ- 
tian revelation, though I was not clear as to every 
point conſidered to be orthodox. Being at all 
times a curious examiner of the human mind, and 


pleaſed with an undiſguiſed diſplay of what had 


paſſed in it, he called ro me with warmth, ,< Give 
me your hand; I have taken a liking to you,” 


He then began to deſcant upon the force of teſti- 


mony, and the little we could know of final cauſes; 
ſo that the objections of, why was it ſo ? or why 


was it not ſo? ought not to diſturb us: adding, 


that he himſelf had at one period been guilty of 
a temporary negle& of religion, but that it was 
not the reſult of argument, but mere abſence of 
thought. 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry, 
[ was agrecably ſurprized when he expreſſed the 
following very liberal ſentiment, which has the 
additional value of obviating an objection to our 
holy religion, founded upon the diſcordant tenets 
of Chriſtians themſelves : For my part, Sir, I 
think all Chriſtians, whether Papiſts or Proteſtants, 
agree in the eſſential articles, and that their differ- 
ences are trivial, and rather political than re- 
ligious.“ 


B b . We 
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We talked of behef in ohoſts. He faid, © Sir, 


3 make a diſtinction between what a man may ex- 


perience by the mere ſtrength of his i Imagination, 
and what imagination cannot poſſibly produce. 
Thus, ſuppoſe I ſhould think that I ſaw a form, 
and heard a voice cry © Johnſon, you are a very 


wicked fellow, and unleſs you repent you will cer- | 
tainly be puniſhed; my own unworthineſs is fo 


deeply impreſſed upon my mind, that I might 


imagine J thus ſaw and heard, and therefore ] 


ſhould not believe that an external communication 


had been made to me. But if a form ſhould ap- 


pear, and a voice ſhould tell me that a particular 
man had died at a particular place, and a particular 
hour, a fact which I had no apprehenſion of, nor 


any means of knowing, and this fact with all its 


circumſtances ſhould afterwards be unqueſtionably 
proved, I ſhould, in that caſe be perſuaded chat! 


had ſupernatural intelligence imparted to me.“ 


Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true 


and fair ſtatement of Johnſon's way of thinking 


upon the queſtion whether departed ſpirits are ever 
permitted to appear in this world, or in any way 
to operate upon human life. He has been igno- 
rantly miſrepreſented as weakly credulous upon that 


| ſubject; and, therefare, though I feel an inclina- 
tion to diſdain and treat with filent contempt ſo 
fooltſh a notion concerning my illuſtrious friend, 


yet as I find it has gained ground, it is neceſſary 
to refute it. The real fact then is, that Jahnſon 
had a very philoſophical mind, and ſuch a rational 
reſpect for teſtimony, as to make him ſubmit his 
underſtanding to what was authentically proved, 

though 


Dz. JOHNSON. 
though he could not comprehend why it was ſo. 
Being thus diſpoſed, he was willing to inquire into 


the truth of any relation of ſupernatural agency, a 


general belief of which has prevailed in all nations 
and ages. But ſo far was he from being the dupe 
of implicit faith, that he examined the matter with 
a jealous attention, and no man was more ready to 
refute its falſhood when he had diſcovered it. 

Churchill, in his poem entitled “ The Ghoſt,” 
availed himſelf of the abſurd credulity imputed to 
Johnſon, and drew a caricature of him under the 
name of © Pomposo,” repreſenting, him as one of 
the believers of the ſtory of a Ghoſt in Cock-lane, 
which, in the year 1762, had gained very general 
credit in London. Many of my readers, I am 
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convinced, are to this hour under an impreſſion 


that Johnſon was thus fooliſhly deceived. It will 
therefore ſurpriſe them a good deal when they are 
informed upon undoubted authority, that Johnſon 
was one of thoſe by whom the impoſture was de- 
tected. The ſtory had become fo popular, that 
he thought it ſhould be inveſtigated ; and in this 
reſearch he was aſſiſted by the Reverend Dr. Doug- 
las, now Biſhoz of Saliſbury, the great detecter of 
impoſtures, who informs me, that after the gen- 
tlemen who went and examined into the evidence 


were fatisfied of its falſity, Johnſon wrote in their 


preſence an account of it, which was publiſhed in 

the news-papers and Gentleinan's NEG and 
undeceived the world. | | 

Our 

3 The account was as follows: On the night of the 1ſt of 


February, many gentlemen eminent for their rank and character, 
B b 2 5 were, 
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Our converſation proceeded. * Sir, (ſaid he,) ! 
am a friend to ſubordination, as s moſt conducere to 


the 
were, by the invitation of the Reverend Mr. Aldrich, of Clerk. 


enwell, aſſembled at his houſe, for the examination of the noiſes 
ſuppoſed to be made by a departed ſpirit, for the deteftion of 
{ome enormous crime. 


About ten at night the gentlemen met in the chambeyi in 
which the girl, ſuppoſed to be diſturbed by a fpirit, had, with 
proper caution, been put to bed by ſeveral ladies. They ſat ra. 
ther more than an hour, and hearing nothing, went down ſtairs, 
when they interrogated the father of the girl, who denied, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, any knowledge or belief of fraud. 

The ſuppoſed ſpirit had before publickly promiſed, by an 
affirmative knock, that it would attend one of the gentlemen into 


the vault under the church of St. John, Clerkenwell, where the 


body 1s depoſited, and give a token of her preſence there, by a 
knock upon her coffin; it was therefore determined to make this 
trial of the exiſtence or veracity of the ſuppoſed, ſpirit, 

„While they were enquiring and deliberating, they were ſum- 
moned into the girl's chamber by ſome ladies who were near her 
bed, and who had heard knocks and ſcratches. When the gen- 
tlemen entered, the girl declared that ſhe felt the ſpirit like a 
mouſe upon her back, and was required to hold her hands out of 
bed. From that time, though the ſpirit was very ſolemnly re- 
quired to manifeſt its exiſtence by appearance, by impreſſion on 
the hand or body of any preſent, by ſcratches, knocks, or any 
other agency, no evidence of any preter-natural power was ex- 
hibited. 

«« The ſpirit was then very ſeriouſly advertiſed that the perſou 
to whom the promiſe was made of ftriking the coffin," was then 


about to viſit the vault, and that the performance of the promiſe 


was then claimed. The company at one o'clock went into the 
church, and the gentleman to whom the promiſe was made, went 
with another into the vault. The ſpirit was ſolemnly required 


to perform its promiſe, but nothing more than filence enſued; 


the perſon ſuppoſed to be accuſed by the ſpirit, then went down 
with ſeveral others, but no effect was perceived. Upon their 
return they examined the girl, but could draw no confeſſion from 

her, 


Da. JOHNSON. 
the happineſs of ſociety. There is a reciprocal 


pleaſure in governing and being governed. 
« Dr. Goldſmith is one of the firſt men we now 


have as an authour, and he is a very worthy man 


too. He has been looſe in his principles, but he is 
coming right.“ | 

I mentioned Mallet's tragedy of © ELVIRA, which 
had been acted the preceding winter at Drury-lane, 
and that the Honourable Andrew Erſkine, Mr. 
Dempſter, and myſelf, had, joined in writing a 
pamphlet, entitled © Critical Strictures“ againſt 
it“. That the mildneſs of Dempſter's diſpoſition 
had, however, relented ; and he had candidly ſaid, 
« We have hardly a right to abuſe this tragedy 
for, bad as it is, how vain ſhould either of us be 
to write one not near ſo good.” JohNSsON. Why 
no, Sir; this is not juſt reaſoning. You may abuſe 
a tragedy, though you cannot write one. You 
may ſcold a carpenter who has made you a bad 


table, though you cannot make a table, It is not 
your trade to make tables.” 


When I talked to him of the paternal he to 


which I was heir, he ſaid, © Sir, let me tell you, 
that to be a Scotch landlord, where you have a 


her. Between two and three ſhe deſired and was permitted to 
go home with her father. 

« It is, therefore, the opinion of the whole aſſembly, that the 
child has ſome art of making or counterfeiting a particular noiſe, 
and that there is no agency of any higher cauſe.” 

+ The Critical Review, in which Mallet himſelf ſometimes 
wrote, characteriſed this pamphlet as ** the crude efforts of envy, 
petulance, and ſelf-conceit,” There being thus three epithets, 
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we the three authours had a humourous contention how each 


ſhould be appropriated, 
B b 3 number 
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number of families dependent upon you, and at- 


tached to you, is, perhaps, as high a ſituation as 
| humanity can arrive at. A merchant upon the 


*Change of London, with a hundred thouſand 
pounds, is nothing: an Engliſh duke, with an im- 


menſe fortune, is nothing: he has no tenants who 
conſider. themſelves as under his patriarchal care, 


and who will follow him to the field upon an emer- 


gency.“ 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord 
had been formed upon what he had heard of the 
Highland Chiefs; for it is long ſince a lowland 


landlord has been ſo curtailed in his feudal autho- 


rity, that he has little more influence over his 
tenants than an Engliſh landlord ; and of late years 
moſt of the Highland Chiefs have deſtroyed, by 
means too well known, the princely power which 
they once enjoyed. 

He proceeded: © Your going abroad, Sir, and 
breaking off idle habits, may be of great import- 
ance to you. I would go where there are courts 
and learned men. There is a good deal of Spain 


. that has not been perambulated. 1 would have 


you go thither. A man of inferiour talents to 
yours may furniſh us with uſeful obſervations upon 
that country.” His ſuppoſing me, at that period 
of life, capable of writing an account of my travels 
that would deſerve to be read, ciated me not a 
little. 

I appeal to every impartial reader whether this 
faithful detail of his frankneſs, complacency, and 


kindneſs to a young man, a ſtranger and a Scotch- 


man, does not refute the unjuſt opinion of the 
— 


- 
| 
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harſhneſs of his general demeanour. His occa- 


ſional reproofs of folly, impudence, or impiety, and 1 tat. 5 ug 


even the ſudden ſallies of his conſtitutional irritabi- 
lity of temper, which have been preſerved for the 
poignancy of their wit, have produced that opi- 
nion among thoſe who have not conſidered that 
ſuch inſtances, though collected by Mrs. Piozzi 
into a ſmall volume, and read over in a few hours, 
were, in fact, ſcattered through a long ſeries of 


years; years, in which his time was chiefly ſpent 
in inſtructing and delighting mankind by his wri- 


tings and converſation, in acts 4 piety to Gop, and 
go0d-wil to men. 

I complained to him that I had not yet acquired 
much knowledge, and aſked his advice as to my 
ſtudies, He ſaid, „Don't talk of ſtudy now. 
I will give you a plan ; but it will require ſome 


time to conſider of it.” It is very good in you, 


(I replied,) to allow me to be with you thus. Had 
it been foretold to me ſome years ago that I ſhould 


paſs an evening with the authour of the RamBLer, 


how ſhould I have exulted!“ What I then expreſſed 
was ſincerely. from the heart. He was fatisfied 


that it was, and cordially anſwered, © Sir, I am 
glad we have met. I hope we ſhall paſs many 


evenings and mornings too, together.” We 


fniſhed a couple of bottles of port, and at till be- 


tween one and two in the morning. 

He wrote this year in the Critical Review the 
account of “ Telemachus, a Maſk,” by the 
Reverend George Graham, of Eton College. The 
ſubject of this beautiful poem was particularly i in- 


tereſting to Johnſon, who had much experience of 
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i As conflict of oppoſite: principles,” which he as 


' ſcribes as, © The contention between pleaſure and 


virtue, a ſtruggle which will always be continued 
while the preſent ſyſtem of nature 'ſhall ſubſiſt: 
nor can hiſtory or poetry exhibit more than plea. 
ſure rriumphing over virtue, and virtue agen 
ting pleaſure.“ 

As Dr. Oliver Goldſmith will frequently appear 
in this narrative, I ſhall endeavour to make my 
readers in ſome degree acquainted with his ſingular 
character. He was a native of Ireland, and a con- 
temporary with Mr. Burke, at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, but did not then give much promiſe of future 
celebrity. He, however, obſerved to Mr. Malone, 
that © though he made no great figure in mathema. 
ticks, which was a ſtudy in much repute there, he 
could turn an Ode of Horace into Engliſh better than 
any of them.” He afterwards ſtudied phyſick at 
Edinburgh, and upon the Continent ; and I have 
been informed, was enabled to purſue his travels 
on foot, partly by demanding at Univerſities to en- 
ter the liſts as a diſputant, by which, according to 
the cuſtom of many of them, he was entitled to 
the premium of a crown, when luckily for him his 
challenge was not accepted ; ſo that, as I once ob- 
ſerved to Dr. Johnſon, he diſputed his paſſage 
through Europe, He then came to England, and 
was employed ſucceſſively in the capacities of an 
uſher to an academy, a corrector of the preſs, a 
reviewer, and a writer for a news-paper, He had 
ſagacity enough to cultivate aſſiduouſly the acquaint- 
ance of Johnſon, and his faculties were gradually 
enlarged by the W of ſuch a model. 

3 | To 
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To me and many others it appeared that he Rnd 1763. 
ouſly copied the manner of Johnſon, though, in- == 
deed, upon a ſmaller ſcale. 
At this time I think he had publiſhed hothing 
= with his name, though it was pretty generally 
. known that one Dr. Gold/mith was the authour of 
| « An Eſſay on the preſent State of polite _ 
r ture,” and of * The Citizen of the World,” 


© a ws V 


y ſeries of letters ſuppoſed to be written from Rs 

Ir don by a Chineſe. No man had the art of diſplay- 

- ing with more advantage as a writer, whatever 

- literary acquifitions he made. Nihil quod tetigit 

e non ornavit 5,” [lis mind reſembled a fertile, but 

8 thin ſoil. There was a quick, but not a ſtrong 2 
Jo vegetation, of whatever chanced to be thrown 


1e upon it. No deep root could be ſtruck. The 
in oak of the foreſt did not grow there; but the ele- 
at gant ſhrubbery and the fragrant parterre appeared 
ye in gay ſucceſſion. It has been generally circulated 
ls and believed that he was a mere fool in conyerſa- 


1 tion“; * in truth, this has been greatly ex- 
to aggerated 
to 

is 5 See his Epitaph in Weſtminſter Abbey, written by Dr, 
b. Johnſon. 

6 In alluſion to this, Mr. Horace Walpole, who admired his 
ge writings, ſaid he was an inſpired ideot; and Garrick dee 
nd ſcribed him as one 
an 

e | for ſhortneſs call'd Noll, 5 
5 cc Who wrote like an angel, and talk d like poor Poll.“ 


1. sir Joſhua Reynolds mentioned to me that be ** 
1 heard Goldſmith talk warmly of the pleaſure of being liked, and 
x obſerve how hard it would be if literary excellence ſhould | pre- 


el, clude a man from that ſatisfaction, which he W it 2 
did, 


I, 
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naggerated. He had, no doubt, a more than com- 


mon ſhare of that hurry of ideas which we often 
find in his countrymen, and which ſometimes pro- 
duces a laughable confuſion in expreſſing them. He 
was very much what the French call an etourdi, and 
from vanity and an eager deſire of being conſpicu- 
ous wherever he was, he frequently talked careleſsly 
without knowledge of the ſubject, or even without 
thought. His perſon. was ſhort, his countenance 
coarſe and vulgar, his deportment that of a ſchalar 
aukwardly affecting the eaſy gentleman. Thoſe 
who were in any way diſtinguiſhed, excited envy in 
him to ſo ridiculous an exceſs, that the inſtances of 
it are hardly credible. When accompanying two 
beautiful young ladies? with their mother on a tour 
in France, he was ſeriouſly angry that more atten- 
tion was paid to them than to him; and once at 
the exhibition of the Fantoccini, in London, when 


| thoſe who ſat next him obſerved with what dexte- 


rity a puppet was made to toſs a pike, he could 
not bear that it ſhould have ſuch praiſe, and ex- 
claimed with ſome warmth, « Pſhaw! I can do it 
better myſelf '.“ 


did, from the envy which attended it; and therefore Sir 
Joſhua was convinced that he was intentionally more abſurd, 
in order to leſſen himſelf in ſocial intercourſe, truſting that his 
character would be ſufficiently ſupported by his works, If it 
indeed was his intention to appear abſurd in company, he was 
often very ſucceſsful. But with due deference to Sir Joſhua's 
ingenuity, I think the conjecture too refined. 
7 Miſs Hornecks, one of whom is now married to Henry 
Bunbury, Eſq. and the other to Colonel Gwyn, | 
* He went home with Mr. Burke to ſapper ; and broke his ſhin 
by attempting to exhibit to the company how much better he 
could jump over a ſtick than the puppets, 1 
: e, 
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. He, I am afraid, had no ſettled ſyſtem of any 1763. 
l ſort, ſo that his conduct muſt not be ſtrictly Dn 
ſcrutiniſed ; but his affections were ſocial and ge- 
nerous, and when he had money he gave it away 
very liberally. His deſire of imaginary conſe- 
cuence predominated over his attention to truth, 
When he began to riſe into notice, he ſaid he had 
1 brother who was Dean of Durham“, a fiction ſo 
eaſily detected, that it is wonderful how he ſhould 
have been ſo inconſiderate as to hazard it. He 
boaſted to me at this time of the power of his pen 
in commanding money, which I believe was true 
in a certain degree, though in the inſtance he gave 
0 he was by no means correct. He told me that 
Ir he had fold a novel for four hundred pounds. This 
I- was his © Vicar of Wakefield.” But Johnſon in- 
a formed me, that he had made the bargain for 
n Goldſmith, and the price was ſixty pounds. And, 
Sir, (ſaid he,) a ſufficient price too, when it was 
ſold; for then the fame of Goldſmith had not been 
elevated, as it afterwards was, by his Traveller; 
and the bookſeller had ſuch faint hopes of profit 
by his bargain, that he kept the manuſcript by 
him a long time, and did not publiſh it till after 
the Traveller had appeared. Then, to be ſure, it 
was accidentally worth more money“. 

Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins“ have 
ſtrangely miſ-ſtated the hiſtory of Goldſmith's 


Lam willing to hope that there may have been ſome miſtake 
as to this anecdote, though I had it from a Dignitary of the 
Church. Dr, Tſaac Goldſmith, his near relation, was Dean 
of Cloyne, in 1747. | 
" Anecdotes of Johnſon, p. 119. 
Life of Johnſon, p. 420, 
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fituation arid Johnſon's friendly interference, when N 
this novel was ſold. I ſhall give it authentically iſt c 
from Johnſon's own exact narration: - ped 
« I received one morning a meſſage from poor pret 
Goldimith that he was in great diftreis, and, as it one 
was not in his power to come to me, begging that {cho 


1 would come to him as ſoon as poſſible. I ſent Joh. 
him a guinea, and promiſed to come to him di. 
rectly. I accordingly went as ſoon as I was dreſt, 
and found that his landlady had arreſted him for 
his rent, at which he was in a violent paſſion, [ 
perceived that he had already changed my guinea, 
and had got a bottle of Madeira and a glaſs before 
him. I put the cork into the bottle, deſired he 
would be calm, and began to talk to him of the 
means by which he might be extricated. He then 
told me that he had a novel ready for the pref, 
which he produced to me. I looked into it, and 
ſaw its merit; told the landlady I ſhould ſoon te- 


turn, and having gone to a bookſeller, fold it for ( 
fixty pounds. I brought Goldſmith the money, ¶ ſup 
and he diſcharged his rent, not without rating led: 
his landlady in a * tone for having uſed him 12 
Als. 55 T * 
| | My 

him 

I Tt may not be improper to annex here Mrs. Piozzi's account nove 
of this tranſaction, in her own words, as a ſpecimen of the ex- he ce 
treme inaccuracy with which all her anecdotes of Dr, Johnſon door 
are related, or rather diſcoloured and diſtorted, ** I have forgot bott! 
ten the year, but it could ſcarcely I think be later than 1765 nee 
1766, that he was called abruptly from our houſe afier dinner, back 


and returning in about threes hours, ſaid he had been with an part 
enraged authour, whoſe landlady preſſed him for payment within of D 
floors, while the bailiffs beſet him without; that he was drinking 


himſelf 


JOHNSON. 


en My next meeting with Johnſon was on Frida: the 
ly iſt of July, when he and I and Dr. Goldſmith ſup- 

ped together at the Mitre. I was before this time 
or pretty well acquainted with Goldſmith, who was 
ir one of the brighteſt ornaments of the Johnſonian 
ar ſchool. Goldſmith's reſpe&ful attachment to 


nt Johnſon was then at its height; for his own literary 


li. reputation had not yet diſtinguiſhed him ſo much 
ſt, as to excite a vain deſire of competition with his 
for oreat Maſter. He had increaſed my admiration 
[ of the goodneſs of Johnſon's heart, by incidental 
ea, remarks in the courſe of converſation, ſuch as, 
ore hen I mentioned Mr. Levet, whom he enter- 
he WH tzined under his roof, © He is poor and honeſt, 
the WH which is recommendation enough to Johnſon;“ 


en and when I wondered that he was very kind to a 


eſs, man of whom I had heard a very bad character, 
ind « He is now become miſerable, and' that inſures 
re- che protection of Johnſon.” 


for Goldſmith attempted this evening to maintain, I 


ey, Wh ſuppoſe from an affectation of paradox, that know- 
ing ledge was not deſirable on its own account, for it 
1 10 Wi often was a ſource of unhappineſs.” JofNSsx. 

„Why, Sir, that knowledge may in ſome caſes 


binſelf drunk with Madeira, to drown care, and fretting over a 
novel, which, when finiſhed, was to be his whole fortune, but 
he could nat get it done for diſtraction, nor could he ſep. out of 
doors to offer it for ſale. Mr. Johnſon, therefore, ſent away the 
bottle, and went to the bookſeller, recommending the perform- 
ance, and Jef4; ring ſome immediate relief; which when he brought 
back to the writer, he called the woman of the houſe directly to 


of Dr. Johnſon, p. i 19. 


partake of punch, and paſi their time in merriment. Anecdotes 


produce 
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produce unhappineſs, I allow. But, upon the 
whole, knowledge, per /e, is certainly an object 
which every man would wiſh to attain, although, 
perhaps, he may not take the trouble neceſſary for 
attaining it.” I 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political and 
biographical writer, being mentioned, Johnſon 
ſaid, © Campbell is a man of much knowledge, 
and has a good ſhare of imagination. His Her. 
mippus Redivivus' is very entertaining, as an ac- 
count of the Hermetick philoſophy, and as fur- 
niſhing a curious hiſtory of the extravagancies of 
the human mind. If it were merely imaginary, 
it would be nothing at all. Campbell is not al- 
ways rigidly careful of truth in his converſation; 
but I do not believe there is any thing of this care- 
leſſneſs in his books. Campbell is a good man, 
a pious man. I am afraid he has not been in the 
inſide of a church for many years*; but he never 


2T am inclined to think that he was miſinformed as to this 


circumſtance, I own I am jealous for my worthy friend Dr. 


John Campbell. For though Milton could without remorſe ab- 
fent himſelf from publick worſhip, I cannot. On the contrary, 
I have the ſame habitual impreſſions upon my mind, with thoſe 


of a truly venerable Judge, who ſaid to Mr. Langton, **. Friend 


Langton, if I have not been at church on Sunday, I do not feel 
myſelf eaſy.” Dr. Campbell was a fincerely religious man, 
Lord Macartney, who is eminent for his variety of knowledge, 
and attention to men of talents, and knew him well, told me, 
that when he called on him in a morning, he found him read. 
ing a chapter in the Greek New Teſtament, which he in- 
formed his Lordſhip was his conſtant practice. The quantity 
of Dr. Campbell's compoſition is almoſt incredible, and his 
labours brought him large profits. Dr. Joſeph Warton told 
me that Johnſon ſaid of him, . He is the richeſt authour that 
ever grazed the common of literature,” = 


paſſe 


. JOHNSON. 


paſſes a church _ pulling off his hart. This 


news that he has good principles. I uſed to go 
pretty often. to Campbell's on a Sunday evening, 
till I began to conſider that the ſhoals of Scotch- 
men who flocked about him might probably fay, 
when any thing of mine was well done, © Ay, ay, 
he has learnt this of CawMELL !” 

He talked very contemptuouſly of Churchill's 
poetry, obſerving, that it had a temporary cur- 
rency, only from its audacity of abuſe, and being 
filled with living names, and that it would ſink 
into oblivion.” I ventured to hint that he was not 
quite a fair judge, as Churchill had attacked him 
violently. JoansoNn. © Nay, Sir, I am a very 
fair judge. He did not attack me violently till he 
found I did not like his poetry; and his attack on 
me ſhall not prevent me from continuing to ſay 
what I think of him, from an apprehenſion that it 


may be aſcribed to reſentment. No, Sir, I called 


the fellow a blockhead at firſt, and I will call him 
a blockhead ſtill. However, 1 will acknowledge 
that I have a better opinion of him now, than I 


once had; for he has ſhewn more fertility than I 


expected. To be ſure, he 1s a tree that cannat 
produce good fruit: he only bears crabs. But, 
Sir, a tree that produces a great many crabs is 
better than a tree which produces only a few.” 

In this depreciation of Churchill's poetry I could 
not agree with him. It is very true that the greateſt 
part of it is upon the topicks of the day, on which 


account, as it brought him great fame and profit 


at the time, it muſt proportionally ſlide out of the 
publick attention as other occaſional objects ſuc- 
ceed. 
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ceed. But Churchill had extraordinary vigour 


| Atat. 54- both of thought and expreſſion. His portraits of 


the players will ever be valuable to the true lover 
of the drama; and his ſtrong caricatures of ſeveral 
eminent men of his age, will not be forgotten by 
the curious. Let me add, that there are in his 
works many paſſages which are of a general na- 


ture; and his © Prophecy of Famine” is a poem 


of no ordinary merit. It is, indeed, falſely injuri. 
ous to Scotland ; but therefore may be allowed a 
greater ſhare of invention. 


Bonne] Thornton had juſt publiſhed a burleſque 


e Ode on St. Cecilia's day, adapted to the ancient 


Britiſh muſick, viz. the ſalt-box, the Jew's-harp, 
the marrow-bones and cleaver, the hum- ſtrum 
or hurdy-gurdy, &c.” Johnſon praiſed its hu- 
mour, and ſeemed much diverted with it, Here- 
peated the following g paſſage: 


ce In ſtrains more exalted the falt-box ſhall join, 

« And clattering and battering and clapping com- 
bine : 

tc With a rap and a tap, while the hollow ſide Wand 

„Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling 
rebounds.” 


I mentioned the periodical paper called © Tat 
He faid it wanted matter.—No 
doubt it has not the deep thinking of Johnſon's 
writings. But ſurely it has juſt views of the fur- 
face of life, and a very ſprightly manner. His 


opinion of Tv WoRLD was not much higher that 
of the Connoiſſeur, 


Let 


Dz. JOHNSON. 


Let me here apologize for the imperſect man- 
ner in which J am obliged to exhibit Johnſon's 
converſation at this period. In the early part of 
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my acquaintance with him, I was ſo wrapt in ad- 


miration of his extraordinary colloquial talents, and 
ſo little accuſtomed to his peculiar mode of ex- 
preſſion, that J found it extremely difficult to re- 


collect and record his converſation with its genuine 


vigour and vivacity. In progreſs of time, When 


my mind was, as it were, Arongh impregnated 
with the Fohn/onian ether, I could, with much 
more facility and exactneſs, carry in my memory 
and commit to paper the exuberant ory! of his 
wiſdom and wit. 

At this time Miſs Williams, as ſhe was then 
called, though ſhe did not reſide with him in the 
Temple under his roof, but had lodgings in Bolt- 
court, Fleet-ſtreet, had ſo much of his, attention, 
that he every night drank tea with her before he 
went home, however late it might be, and ſhe al- 
ways fat up for him. This, it may be fairly, con- 
jectured, was not alone a proof of his regard for 
ber, but of his own unwillingneſs to go into ſoli- 


tude before that unſeaſonable hour at which he had 


habituated himſelf to expect the oblivion of repoſe. 
Dr. Goldſmith, being a privileged man, went with 
him this night, ſtrutting away, and calling to me 
with an air of ſuperiority, like that of an eſoterick 
over an exoterick diſciple of a ſage of antiquity, 


«I go to Miſs Williams.” I confeſs, I then en- 


vied him this mighty privilege, of which he ſeemed 


ſo proud; but it was not long before I einge the 
lame mark of diſtinction. 


Vol. I. E 
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On Tueſday the 9th of July, I again vilited 


— ? Johnſon, He told me he had looked into the 


poems of a pretty voluminous writer, Mr. "(now 
Dr.) John Ogilvie, one of the Preſbyterian miniſters 
of Scotland, which had lately come out, but could 
find no thinking in them. BoswELL. 4“ Is there 
not imagination in them, Sir?“ JoRNSON. * Why, 
Sir, there is in them what was imagination, but 
it is no more imagination in him, than ſound iz 
found in the echo. And his diction too is not his 
own. We have long ago ſeen white-robed i innocenct, 
and flower-beſpangled meads. 

Talking of London, he obſerved, “ Sir, if you 
wiſh to have a juſt notion of the magnitude of this 
city, you muſt not be ſatisfied with ſeeing its great 
ſtreets and ſquares, but muſt ſurvey the innume. 
rable little lanes and courts. It is not in the ſhowy 
evolutions of buildings, but in the multiplicity of 
human habitations which are crouded together, thut 
the wonderful immenſity of London conſiſts.“ 
have often amuſed myſelf with thinking how different 
a place London is to different people. They, whoſe 
narrow minds are contracted to the confideration 

of ſome one particular purſuit, view it only through 
that medium. A politician thinks of it merely s 
the ſear of government in its different departments; 
a grazier, as a vaſt market for cattle ; a mercantik 

man, as a place where a prodigious deal of buſineſ 
is done upon Change; a dramatick enthuſiaſt, 2 

the grand ſcene of theatrical entertainments; 4 
man of pleaſure, as an aſſemblage of taverns, and 

the great emporium for ladies of eaſy. virtue. But 


the intellectual man is ſtruck with it, as compre 
| hending 
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ce, 


JOHNSON. 


hending the = of human life in all its variety, 
the contemplation of which is inexhauſtible. 
On Wedneſday, July 6, he was engaged to ſup 
with me at my lodgings in Downing-ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter. But on the preceding night my Land- 
lord having. behaved very rudely to me and ſome 
company who were with me, I had reſolved not to 
remain another night in his houſe. I was exceed- 
ingly uneaſy at the aukward appearance I ſuppaſed 
I ſhould make to Johnſon and the other gentlemen 
whom I had invited, not being able to receive 
them at home, and being obliged to order ſupper 
at the Mitre. I went to Johnſon in the morning, 

and talked of it as of a ſerious diſtreſs. He laughed, 
and ſaid, * Conſider, Sir, how inſignificant this 
will appear a twelvemonth hence.” —Were this 
conſideration to be applied to moſt of the little 
vexatious incidents of life, by which our quiet is too 
often diſturbed, it would prevent many painful ſen- 
fations. J have tried it frequently, with good effect. 
There is nothing (continued he) in this mighty 
misfortune ; nay, we ſhall be better at the Mitre.“ 
I told him that I had been at Sir John Fielding's 
office, complaining of my landlord, and had been 
informed, that though I had taken my lodgings for 
a year, I might, upon proof of his bad behaviour, 
quit them when I pleaſed, without being under an 
obligation to pay rent for any longer time than 
while I poſſeſſed them. The fertility of Johnſon's 
mind could ſhew itſelf even upon ſo ſmall a matter 
as this. © Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) I ſuppoſe this muſt 
be the law, ſince you have been told ſo in Bow- 
ſtreer, Bur, if your landlord could hold "yo to 
Cc2 | your 
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your bargain, and the lodgings ſhould be yours 
for a year, you may certainly uſe them as you think 
fit. So, Sir, you may quarter two life- guardmen 
upon him; or you may ſend the greateſt ſcoundrel 
you can find into your apartments; or you may 
ſay that you want to make ſome experiments in 
natural philoſophy, and may burn a large quantity 
of aſſafœtida in his houſe.” 

J had as my gueſts this evening at the Mitre 
tavern, Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Goldſmith, Mr. Thomas 
Davies, Mr. Eceles, ari Iriſh gentleman, for whoſe 
agreeable company I was obliged to Mr. Daria, 
and the Reverend Mr. John Ogilvie", who 

was deſirous of being in company with my 
illuſtrious friend, while I, in my turn, was proud 
to have the honour of ſhewing one of my country- 
men upon what eaſy terms Johnſon permitted me 
to live with him. Os 
Goldſmith, as uſual, endeavoured, with too much 
eagerneſs, to Hine, and diſputed very warmly with 
Johnſon againſt the well-known maxim of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, the King can do no wrong; 
affirming, that “ what was morally falſe could not 
be politically true; and as the King might, in the 
exerciſe of his regal power, command and cauſe 
the doing of what was wrong, it certainly might be 


The northern bard mentioned page 386. When I aſked 
Dr. Johnſon's permiſſion to- introduce him, he obligingly 
agreed; adding, however, with a fly pleaſantry, * but he 
muſt give us none of his poetry.” Ir is remarkable that Joha- 
ſon and Churchill, however much they differed in other points, 
agreed on this ſubject. See Churchill's Journey.“ It is, 


however, but juftice to Dr. Ogilvie to obſerve, that his Day 


faid, 


of Judgement, has no inconſiderable ſhare of merit. 


can do no wrong, that whatever may happen to be 


Da. JOHNSON: 


ſaid, in ſenſe and in reaſon, that he could do wrong.” 
JoxxsoN. © Sir, you are to confider, that in our 


conſtitution, according to its true principles, the 


King is the head; he is ſupreme; he is above every 
dn and there is no power by which he can be 
tried. Therefore i it is, Sir, that we hold the King 


wrong in government may not be above our reach, 
by being aſcribed to Majeſty. Redreſs is always to 
be had againſt oppreſſion, by puniſhing the imme- 
diate agents. The King, though he ſhould. com- 
mand, cannot force a. Judge to condemn a man 
unjuſtly ; therefore it is the Judge whom we proſe- 
cute and puniſh, Political inſtitutions are. formed 
upon the conſideration of what will moſt frequently 
tend to the good of the whole, although now and 
then exceptions. may occur. Thus it is better in 
general that a nation ſhould have a ſupreme legiſ- 
ative power, although it may at times be abuſed. 
And then, Sir, there is this conſideration, that if 
the abuſe be enormous, Nature will tiſe up; and claim 
ing her original rights, overturn à corrupt political 
em.“ I mark this animated ſentence with pecu- 
liar pleaſure, as a noble inſtance of that truly dig- 
nified ſpirit of freedom which ever glowed in his 
heart, though he was charged with ſlaviſn tenets 
by ſuperficial obſervers, becauſe he was at all times 
indignant againſt that falſe patriotiſm, that pre- 
tended love © of freedom, that unruly reſtleſſneſs, 
which is inconſiſtent wich the nne 1 any 
good government. aud 20 
This generous dane which! be Ky with 
great fervour, ſtruck me en and ſtirred 
> OR A 0 my 
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my blood to that pitch of fancied reſiſtance, the 
poſſibility of which! am glad to keep in mind, but 
to which I truſt I never ſhall be forced. 


« Great abilities (ſaid he) are not requiſite for 


an Hiſtorian; for in hiſtorical compoſition, all the 
greateſt powers of the human mind are quieſcent, 
He has facts ready to his hand; fo there is no ex- 
erciſe of invention. Imagination is not required in 
any high degree; only about as much as is uſed in 
the lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, 
accuracy, and colouring will fit a man for the taſk, 
if he can give the application which is neceſſary,” 
% Bayle's Dictionary is a very uſeful work for 
thoſe to conſult who love the biographical part of 
literature, which is what I love moſt.“ , 
Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne's 


reign, he obſerved, © I think Dr. Arbuthnot the 


firſt man among them. He was the moſt univerſal 


genius, being an excellent phyſician, a man of 
deep learning, and a man of much humour, Mr. 
Addiſon was, to be fure, à great man; his learning 
was not profound; but his morality, his humour, 


and his elegance of writing, ſet him very high. 1 


Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to chooſe for 


the topick of his converſation the praiſes of his na- 


five country. He began with ſaying; that there 
was very rich land round Edinburgh. Goldſmith, 
who had ſtudied phyſick there, contradicted this, 


very untruly, with a ſneering laugh.  Diſconcerted 
a little by this, Mr. Ogilvie then took new 


where, I ſuppoſe, he thought himſelf perfectly ſafe; 
for he obſerved, that Scotland had a great many 
noble wild proſpects. — ce J believe, Sir, 

4 | you 


Dz. JOHNSON. 
you bave a great many. Norway, too, has noble 


wild proſpects; and Lapland is remarkable for pro- WY 


digious noble wild proſpects, - But, Sir, let me 
tell you, the nobleſt proſpect which a Scotchman 
ever ſees, is the high road that leads him to Eng- 
land!“ This unexpected and pointed ſally pro- 
duced a roar of applauſe. After all, however, 
thoſe, who admire the rude grandeur of N urg, 
cannot deny it to Caledonia. | 

On Saturday, July 9, I found 1 ſur- 
rounded with a numerous levee, but have not pre- 
ſerved any part of his converſation. On the 14th 
we had another evening by ourſelves at the Mitre. 
It happening to be a very rainy night, I. made 
ſome common: - place oblervations on the relaxation 
of nerves and depreſſion of ſpirits which ſuch wea- 
ther occaſioned ; adding, however, that it was good 
for the vegetable creation, Johnſon, who, as we 
have already ſeen, denied that the temperature of 
the air had any influence on the human frame, an- 
ſwered, with a ſmile of ridicule, © Why k yes, Sir, 
it is good for vegetables, and for the animals who 
eat thoſe vegetables, and for the animals who eat 
thole animals.” This obſervation of his aptly 
enough introduced a good ſupper ;. and I ſoon for- 
got, in Johnſon's company, the influence of a moiſt 
atmoſphere. 

Feeling myſelf now quite at eaſe as his companion, 
though | had all poſſible reverence for him, I expreſſed 
a regret that I could not be ſo eaſy with my father, 
though he was not much older than him, and cer- 
tainly however reſpectable had not more learning and 
greater abilities to depreſs me. 1 aſked him the 

” Ger” reaſon 
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reaſon of this. Jonxsox. e Why, Sir, I am 


man of the world. I live in the world, and J take, 
in ſome degree, the colour of the world as it moves 


along. Your father is a Judge in a remote part 


of the iſland, and all his notions are taken from 
the old world. Beſides, Sir, there muſt always be 
a ſtruggle between a father and fon, while one aims 


at power and the other at independence.“ I ſaid, 


I was afraid my father would force me to be a 
lawyer. Joanson. © Sir, you need not be afraid 
of his forcing you to be a laborious practiſing 


lawyer ; that is not in his power, For as the pro- 
verb ſays, One man may lead a horſe to the wa- 


ter, but twenty cannot make him drink.” He 
may be diſpleaſed that you are not what he wiſhes 
you to be; but that diſpleafure will not go far. If 
he infiſts only on your having as much law as is 


neceſſary for a man of property, and then endea- 


vours to get you into er ere he is quite in the 
right.“ 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the excel- 
lence of rhyme over blank verſe in Engliſh poetry. 


I mentioned to him that Dr. Adam Smith, in his 
lectures upon compoſition, when I ſtudied under 
him in the College of Glaſgow, had maintained 
the ſame opinion ſtrenuouſſy, and I repeated ſome 


of his arguments. JonxsON, © Sir, I was once in 


company with Smith, and we did not take to each 
other; but had I known that he loved rhyme 4s 


much as you tell me he does, I ſhould have HUGGED 


him.“ 


Talking of thoſe who denied the truth of Chril 


| "ny; he ſaid, It is 25 eaſy to be on the 


ne gative 
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negative ſide. If a man were now to deny that 


there is falt upon the table, you could not reduce 


him to an abſurdity. Come, let us try this a lit- 
tle further. I deny that Canada is taken, and I 


can ſupport my denial by pretty good argu ments. 
The French are a much more numerous people 


than we; and it is not likely that they would allow 
us to take it. But the miniſtry have aſſured us, 
in all the formality of the Gazette, that it is taken.” 
—Very true. But the miniſtry have put us to an 


enormous expence by the war in America, and it 


is their intereſt to perſuade us that we have got 


ſomething for our money. But the fact is con- 


firmed by thouſands of men who were at the taking 


of it. Ay, but theſe; men have ſtill more intereſt 


in deceiving us. They don't want you ſhould thin 


the French have beat them, but that they have 


beat the French. Now ſuppoſe you ſnhould go over 
and find that it is really taken, that would only 
fatisfy yourſelf; for when you come home we will 


not believe you. We will ſay: you have been 
bribed. —Yet, Sir, notwithſtanding all theſe plau- 
ſible objections, we have no doubt that Canada is 
really ours. Such is the weight of common tef- 
timony. How much ſtronger are the evidences of 
the Chriſtian religion?“ + 
« Idleneſs is a diſeaſe which moſt be: combated ; 
but I would not adviſe a rigid adherence to a parti- 
cular plan of ſtudy. I myſelf have never perſiſted 


in any plan for two days together. A man ought 


to read juſt as inclination leads him ; for what he 
reads as a taſk will do him little . A young 
| ' man 
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man ſhould read five hours in a day, and ſoap 
acquire a great deal of knowledge.” 
To a man of vigorous intellect: ard ads 
rioſity like his own, reading without a regular plan 
may be beneficial; though even ſuch a man muſt 


ſubmit to it, if he would attain a full W 


of any of the ſciences. 
To ſuch a degree of unreſtrained frankneſs had 
he now accuſtomed me, that in the courſe of this 


evening I talked of the numerous reflections which 


had been thrown out againſt him on accaunt of his 
having accepted a penſion from his preſent Majeſty. 
« Why, Sir, (ſaid he, with a hearty laugh,) it s 
a mighty foohſh noiſe that they make. I haye 
accepted of a penſion as a reward which has been 
thought due to my literary merit; and now that! 
have this penſion, I am the fame man in every re- 
ſpect that I have ever been; I retain the ſame prin- 
ciples. It is true, that I cannot now curſe (ſmil- 
ing) the houſe of Hanover; nor would it be de- 
cent for me to drink King James's health in the 
wine that King George gives me money to pay 
for. But, Sir, I think that the pleaſure of curling 


the houſe of Hanover, and drinking King James's 
health, are amply overbalaniced by three hundred 


pounds a year. 

There was here, moſt certiinly, an affectaton 
of more Jacobitiſm than he really had, and indeed 
an intention of admitting, for the moment, in 2 
much greater extent than it really exiſted, the 


* When I mentioned the ſame idle clamour to him ſever 
years afterwards, he ſaid, with a ſmile, * I wiſh my penſion were 


twice as large, that they might make twice as much noiſe.” 
charge 
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charge of diſaffection imputed to him by the world, 763. | 
merely for the purpoſe of ſhewing how dexterouſſy — 


he could repel an attack, even though he were 
placed in the moſt diſadvantageous poſition ; for 
| have heard him declare, that if holding up his 
right hand would have ſecured victory at Culloden 
to Prince Charles's army, he was not fure he would 
have held it up; ſo little confidence had he in the 
right claimed by the houſe of Stuart, and ſo fearful 
was he of the conſequences of another revolution 
on the throne of Great-Britain; and Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk aſſured me, he had heard him ſay this 
before he had his penſion. At another time he 
ſaid ro Mr. Langton, © Nothing has ever offered 
that has made it worth my while to conſider the 
queſtion fully.” He, however, alſo ſaid to the 


fame gentleman, talking of King James the Se- 


cond, It was become impoſſible for him to 
reign any longer in this country.” He no doubt 
had an early attachment to the Houſe of Stuart; 
but his zeal had cooled as his reaſon ſtrengthened. 
Indeed I heard him once ſay, that after the death 
of a violent Whig, with whom he uſed to contend 
with great eagerneſs, he felt his Toryiſm much 
abated ?.” I ſuppoſe he meant Mr. Walmſley. 
Yet there is no doubt that at earlier periods he 
was wont often to exerciſe both his pleaſantry and 
ingenuity in talking Jacobitiſm. My much re- 
ſpected friend, Dr. Douglas, now Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, has favoured me with the following admira- 
ble inſtance from his Lordſhip's own recollection. 


i Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d, edit. p. 402. 
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One day when dining at old Mr. Langton 85 


Tn. p 4 where Mis Roberts, his niece, was one of the 


company, Johnſon, with his uſual complacent 
attention to the fair ſex, took her by the hand and 
ſaid, My dear, I hope you are a Jacobite.” Old 
Mr. Langton, who, though a high and ſteady 
Tory, was attached to the preſent Royal F amily, 


ſeemed offended, and aſked Johnſon, with great 


warmth, what he could mean by putting ſuch a 


queſtion to his niece ? «© Why, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon) 


I meant no offence to your niece, I meant her a great 
compliment. A Jacobite, Sir, believes in the 
divine right of Kings. He that believes in the 
divine right of Kings believes in a Divinity, A 
Jacobite believes in the divine right of Biſhops, 
He that believes in the divine right of Biſhops 
believes in the divine authority of the Chriſtian 
religion. Therefore, Sir, a Jacobite is neither an 
Atheiſt nor a Deiſt. That cannot be faid of a 
Whig; for I higgiſin is a negation of all principle“ 

"Be adviſed me, when abroad, to be as much as 


J could with the Profeſſors in the Univerſities, 


and with the Clergy ; for from their converſation 
I might expect the beſt accounts of every thing 
in whatever country I ſhould be, with the addi- 
tional advantage of 33 my learning alive. 


* He uſed to tell, with great humour, from my relation to 
him, the following little ſtory of my early years, which was 
literally true: <* Boſwell, in the year 1745, was a fine boy, wore 
a white cockade, and prayed for King. James, till one of hs 
uncles (General Cochran) gave him a ſhilling on condition that 
he ſhould pray for King George, which he accordingly did. S0 
you ſee (ſays Boſwell) that "WW bigs of ail ages are made ibe 
Jame way.” 
ks 5 it 
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It will be obſerved, that when giving me ad- 
vice as to my travels, Dr. Johnſon did not dwell 
upon cities, and palaces, and pictures, and ſhews, 
and Arcadian ſcenes. He was of Lord Eſſex's 
opinion, who adviſes his kinſman Roger Earl of 
Rutland, © rather to go an hundred miles to ſpeak 
with one wiſe man, than five miles to ſee a fair 
towns. | 

1 deſcribed to him an impudent fellow from 
Scotland, who affected to be a ſavage, and railed 
at all eſtabliſhed ſyſtems. Joxnson; © There is 
nothing ſurprizing in this, Sir. He wants to make 


A himſelf conſpicuous. He would tumble in a hog- 
N ſtye, as long as you looked at him and called to 
0 him to come out. But let him alone, never mind 
in him, and he'll ſoon give it over.“ 

n I added, that the fame perſon maintained that 
2 there was no diſtinction between virtue and vice. 
; Jonnson. © Why, Sir, if the fellow does not 
az think as he ſpeaks, he is lying; and J fee not what 
5, honour he can propoſe to himſelf from having the 
on character of a lyar. But if he does really think 
ng that there is no diſtinction between virtue and vice, 
li- why, Sir, when he leaves our houſes, let us count 

our ſpoons.” 


Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the Judges 
% of Scotland by the title of Lord Hailes, had con- 
tributed much to increaſe my high opinion of John- 
ſon, on account of his writings, long before I at- 
tained to a perſonal acquaintance with him; I , in 
return, had informed Johnſon of Sir David's emi- 


Letter to Rutland on Travel, 1596. 
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nent character for learning and religion; and Folin- 


ſon was ſo much pleaſed, that at one of our eveni 


meetings he gave him for his toaſt. I at this time 
kept up a very frequent correſpondence with Sir 
David; and I read to Dr. Johnſon to-night the 
following paſſage from the letter which I had lk 
received from him: 

ee It gives me pleaſure to think that you _ 
obtained the friendſhip of Mr. Samuel Johnſon, 
He is one of the beſt moral writers which England 
has produced. At the ſame time, I envy you the 
free and undiſguiſed converſe with ſuch a man, 
May I beg you to prefent my beſt reſpects to him, 
and to aſſure him of the veneration which I enter- 
tain for the authour of the Rambler and of Raſ- 
ſelas? Let me recommend this laſt work to you; 
with the Rambler you certainly are acquainted. In 
Raſſelas you will ſee a tender-hearted operator, 
who probes the wound only to heal it. Swift, on 
the contrary, mangles human nature. He cuts 
and ſlaſhes, as if he took pleaſure in the operation 
like the tyrant who ſaid, Ia feri ut ſe ſentiat emori.” 


| Johnſon ſeemed to be much gratified by this jul 


and well- turned compliment. 

He recommended to me to keep a = of 
my life, full and unreſerved. He ſaid it would be 
a very good exerciſe, and would yield me great 
ſatisfaction when the particulars were faded from 
my remembrance. I was uncommonly fortunate 
in having had a previous coincidence of opinion 
with him upon this ſubject, for I had kept ſuch a 
Journal for ſome time; and it was no ſmall plez- 


ſure to me to have this to tell him, and to receive 
hy 
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his approbation. He counſelled me to keep it 
private, and ſaid I might ſurely have a friend who 


would burn it in caſe of my death. From this 
habit J have been enabled to give the world io 


many anecdotes, which would otherwiſe have been 


loſt to poſterity. I mentioned that I was afraid 


I put into my journal too many little incidents. 
JonNsoN. © There is nothing, Sir, too little for ſo 
little a creature as man. It is by ſtudying little 
things that we attain the great art of having as little 
miſery and as much happineſs as poſſible.ꝰ 

Next morning Mr. Dempſter happened to call 
on me, and was ſo much ſtruck even with the im- 
perfect account which J gave him of Dr. Johnſon's 
converſation, that to his honour be it recorded, 
when J complained that drinking port and ſitting 
up late with him, affected my nerves for ſome time 


after, he ſaid, © One had better be palſied at 


eighteen, than not keep company with ſuch a 
man.“ | | 

On Tueſday, July 18, I found tall Sir Thomas 
Robinſon fitting with Johnſon. Sir Thomas ſaid, 
that the King of Pruſſia valued himſelf upon three 
things; upon being a hero, a muſician, and an 
authour. Joanson. © Pretty well, Sir, for one 
man. As to his being an authour, I have not 
looked at his poetry ; but his proſe is poor ſtuff, 
He writes juſt as you might ſuppoſe Voltaire's foot- 
boy to do, who has been his amanuenſis. He has 
ſuch parts as the valet might have, and about as 
much of the colouring of the ſtyle as might be got 
by tranſcribing his works.” When I was at Fer- 
ney, I repeated this to Voltaire, in order to recon- 
cile 
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cile him ſomewhat to Johnſon, whom he, in 


viouſly characteriſed as © a ſuperſtitious dog; but 
after hearing ſuch a criticiſm on Frederick the 
Great, with whom he was then on bad terms, he 
_ exclaimed, © An honeſt fellow!“ 

But I think the criticiſm much too ſevere; for 
the © Memoirs of the Houſe of Brandenburgh'” 
are written as well as many works of that kind, 
His poetry, for the ſtyle of which he himſelf 


makes a frank apology, © Fargonant un Francais 
barbare,” though fraught with pernicious. ravings 


of infidelity, has, in many places, great animation, 
and in ſome a pathetick tenderneſs. 

Upon this contemptuous animadverſion on the 
King of Pruſſia, I obſerved to Johnſon, © It would 
ſeem then, Sir, that much leſs parts are neceſlary 
to make a King, than to make an Authour; for 
the King of Pruſſia is confeſſedly the greateſt King 
now in Europe, yet you think he makes a very poor 
figure as an Authour.” 

Mr. Levet this day ſhewed me Dr. Johnſon's 
library, which was contained in two garrets over 
his Chambers, where Lintot, ſon of the celebrated 
bookſeller of that name, had formerly his ware- 
houſe. I found a number of good books, but 
very duſty and in great confuſion. The floor ws 
ſtrewed with manuſcript leaves, in Johnſon” $ OWN 
hand-writing, which I beheld with a degree of ve- 
neration, ſuppoſing they perhaps might contain 
portions of the Rambler, or of Raſſelas. I ob- 


ſerved an apparatus for chymical experiments, of 
which Johnſon was all his life very fond. Th 
| place 
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place ſeemed” to be very favourable for retirement -0203-. 
and meditation. Johnſon told me, that he went par. $4. 
up thither without mentioning it to his ſervant, 
when he wanted to ſtudy, ſecure from interruption; 
for he would not allow his ſervant to ſay he was 
not at home when he really was. A ſervant's 
ſtrict regard for truth, (faid he) muſt be weakened 
by ſuch a practice. A philoſopher may know 
that it is merely a form of denial ; but few ſervants 
are ſuch nice diſtinguiſners. If I accuſtom a ſer- 
vant to tell a lye for me, have I not reaſon to ap- 
prehend that he will tell many lies for himself? 
| am, however, ſatisfied that every ſervant, of any 
degree of intelligence, underſtands ſaying his maſter 
15 not at home, not at all as the affirmation of a 
fact, but as cuſtomary words, intimating that his 
maſter wiſhes not to be ſeen; ſo that there can be 
no bad effect from it. | | 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Corn- 
wall, who had been my intimate friend for many 
years, had at this time chambers in Farrar's- 
buildings, at the bottom of Inner Temple-lane, 
which he kindly lent me upon my quitting my 
lodgings, he being to teturn to Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. I found them particularly convenient for 
me, as they were ſo near Dr. Johnſon's. 


89 On Wedneſday, July 20, Dr. Johnſon, Mr. 
* Dempſter, and my uncle Dr. Boſwell, who hap- 
15 pened to be now in London, ſupped with me at 
ing theſe Chambers. JoxwsoN. © Pity is not natural 
ob. to man. Children are always cruel. Savages 
f f are always cruel. Pity is acquired and improved 


by the cultivation of reaſon. We may have uneaſy 
lac Vor. I. D d ſenſations 
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ſenſations from ſeeing a creature in diſtreſs, with. 
out pity ; for we have not pity unleſs we wiſh to 
relieve them. When I am on my way to dine 
with a friend, and finding it late, have bid the 
coachman make haſte, if I happen to attend when 
he whips his horſes, I may feel unpleaſantly that 
the animals are put to pain, but I do not wiſh him 
to deſiſt. No, Sir, I wiſh him to drive on.” 
Mr. Alexander Donaldſon, bookſeller of Edin- 
burgh, had for ſome time opened a ſhop in Lon- 
don, and fold his cheap editions of the moſt popu- 
lar Engliſh books, in defiance of the ſuppoſed com- 
mon-law rightof Lzerary Property. Johnſon, though 
he concurred in the opinion which was afterwards 
ſanctioned by a judgement of the Houſe of Lords, 
that there was no ſuch right, was at this time very 
angry that the Bookſellers of London, for whom 
he uniformly profeſſed much regard, ſhould ſuffer 
from an invaſion of what they had ever conſidered 
to be ſecure; and he was loud and violent againſt 
Mr. Donaldſon. © He is a fellow who takes ad- 
vantage of the law to injure his brethren ; for, not- 
withſtanding that the ſtatute ſecures only fourteen 
years. of excluſive right, it has always been under- 
frood by the trade, that he, who buys the copy- 
right of a book from the authour, obtains a per- 
petual property; and upon that belief, numberleſs 
bargains are made to transfer that property after 
the expiration of the ſtatutory term. Now Do- 
naldſon, I ſay, takes advantage here, of people who 
have really an equitable title from uſage ; and if 
we conſider how few of the books; of which they 
buy the property, ſucceed ſo well as to bring profit, 
' 137 
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we ſhould be of opinion that the term of fourteen 
years is too ſhort; it ſhould be ſixty years.” Deme- 
STER. © Donaldſon, Sir, is anxious for the encou- 
ragement of literature. He reduces the price of 
books, ſo that poor ſtudents may buy them.” 
TJoHNSON, (laughing.) « Well, Sir, allowing that 
to be his motive, he is no better than Robin 
Hood, who robbed the rich 1n order to give to the 
bor. 

s It is remarkable, chat when the great queſtion 
concerning Literary Property came to be ultimately 
tried before the ſupreme tribunal of this country, 


in conſequence of the very ſpirited exertions of Mr. 


Donaldſon, Dr. Johnſon was zealous againſt a 
perpetuity ; but he thought that the term of the 
excluſive right of authours ſhould be conſiderably 
enlarged. He was then for granting a hundred 
years. | 

The converſation now turned upon Mr. David 
Hume's ſtyle. Jounson. ©* Why, Sir, his ſtyle 
is not Engliſn; the ſtructure of his ſentences is 
French. Now the French ſtructure and the Eng- 
liſh ſtructure may, in the nature of things, be 
equally good. But if you allow that the Engliſh 
language 1s eſtabliſhed, he is wrong. My name 
might originally have been Nicholſon, as well as 
Johnſon ; but were you to call me Nicholſon now, 
you would call me very abſurdly.” 

Rouſſeau's treatiſe on the inequality of mankind 
was at this time a faſhionable topick. It gave riſe 
to an obſervation by Mr. Dempſter, that the ad- 
vantages of fortune and rank were nothing to a 


Vile man, who ought to value only merit. Jonxsox. 
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« If man were a ſavage, living in the woods by 
himſelf, this might be true; but in civilized ſociety 
we all depend upon each other, and our happinek 
is very much owing to the good opinion of man- 
kind. Now, Sir, in civiliſed ſociety, external 
advantages make us more reſpected. A man with 
a good coat upon his back meets with a better re. 
ception than he who has a bad one. Sir, you 
may analyſe this, and ſay what is there in 1t? But 
that will avail you nothing, for it is a part of a general 
ſyſtem. Pound St. Paul's church into atoms, and 
conſider any ſingle atom; it is, to be ſure, good 
for nothing: but, put all theſe atoms together, and 
you have St. Paul's church. So it is with human 
felicity, which is made up of many ingredients, 
each of which may be ſhewn to be very inſignifi- 
cant. In civiliſed ſociety, perfonal merit will not 
terve you ſo much as money will. Sir, you may 
make the experiment. Go into the ſtreet, and 
give one man a lecture on morality, and another a 
ſhilling, and ſee which will reſpe& you moſt. If 

you wiſh only to ſupport nature, Sir William Petty 

fixes your allowance at three pounds a year; but 

as times are much altered, let us call it ſix pounds. 

This ſum will fill your belly, ſhelter you from the 

weather, and even get you a ſtrong laſting coat, 

{uppoling 1t to be made of good bull's hide. Now, 

Sir, all beyond this is artificial, and is deſired in 

order to obtain a greater degree of reſpect from 
our fellow- creatures. And, Sir, if ſix hundred 

pounds a year procure a man more conſequence, 

and, of courſe, more happineſs than ſix pounds 4 

year, the ſame proportion will hold as to fit 

1 i. thouſand, 
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| thouſand, and fo on as far as opulence can be car- 


ried. Perhaps he who has a large fortune may not 
be ſo happy as he who has a ſmall one; but that 
muſt proceed from other . cauſes than from his 
having the large fortune: for, ceteris paribus, he who 
is rich in a civihzed ſociety, muſt be happier than he 
who is poor; as riches, if properly uſed, (and: it 
is a man's own fault if they are not,) muſt be pro- 
ductive of the higheſt advantages. Money, to be 
ſure, of itſelf is of no uſe; for its only uſe is to part 
with it. Rouſſeau, and all thoſe who deal in para- 
doxes, are led away by a childiſh deſire of novelty. 
When I was a boy, I uſed always to chooſe the 
wrong fide of a. debate, becauſe moſt ingenious 
things, that is to ſay, moſt new things, could be 
faid upon it. Sir, there is nothing for which you 
may not muſter up more plauſible arguments, 
than thoſe which are urged againft wealth and other 
external advantages. Why now, there is ſtealing ; 
why ſhould it be thought a crime? When we con- 
ſider by what unjuft methods property has been 
often acquired, and that what was unjuſtly got it 
muſt be unjuſt to keep, where is the harm in one 
man's taking the property of another from him 
Beſides, Sir, when we conſider the bad uſe that 
many people make of their property, and how 
much better uſe the thief may make of it, it may 
be defended as a very allowable practice. Yet, 
Sir, the experience of mankind has diſcovered ſteal 
ing to be ſo very bad a thing, that they make no 
ſcruple to hang a man for it. When I was run- 
ning about this town a very poor fellow, I was a 
great arguer for the advantages of poverty; but I 
| Dd3 way, 
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was, at the ſame time, very ſorry to be poor. Sir, 
all the arguments which are brought to repreſent 
poverty as no evil, ſhe it to be evidently a great 
evil. You never find people labouring to con- 
vince you that you may live very happily upon a 
plentiful fortune. So you hear people talking how 
miſerable a King muſt be; 2 and yet _ all. . 
to be in his place.“ 

It was ſuggeſted that kings muſt be MP" 
becauſe they are deprived of the greateſt of all ſatis- 
factions, eaſy and unreſerved ſociety: JoRNsox. 


« That is an ill- founded notion. Being a King 


does not exclude a man from ſuch ſociety. Great 
Kings have always been ſocial. The King of 
Pruſſia, the only great king at preſent, is very 
ſocial. Charles the Second, the laſt King of 
England who was a man of parts, was ſocial; and 
our Henrys and Edwards were all ſocial.“ 

Mr. Dempſter, having endeavoured to maintain 
that intrinſick merit cught to make the only diſtinc- 
tion amongſt mankind. JohNSONW. “ Why, Sir, 
mankind have found that this cannot be. How 
ſhall we determine the proportion of intrinſick me- 
rit? Were that to be the only diſtinction amongſt 
mankind, we ſhould ſoon quarrel. about the de- 


grees of it. Were all diſtinctions aboliſhed, the 


ſtrongeſt would not long acquieſce, but would en- 
deavour to obtain a ſuperiority by their bodily 
ſtrength. But, Sir, as ſubordination is very necel- 
ſary for ſociety, and contentions for ſuperiority 
very dangerous, mankind, that is to ſay all civiliſed 
nations, have ſettled it upon a plain invariable 
principle. A man is born to hereditary rank; or 
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his being appointed to certain offices, gives him a 
certain rank. Subordination tends greatly to hu- 


man happineſs. Were we all upon an equality, we 
ſhould have no other enjoyment than mere animal 
pleaſure.””- = 

I ſaid, I conſidered diſtinction of rank to be of 
ſo much importance in civiliſed ſociety, that if T 
were aſked on the ſame day to dine with the firſt 
duke in England, and with the firſt man in Bri- 
tain for genius, I ſhould heſitate which to prefer. 
Jounson. © To be ſure, Sir, if you were to dine 
only once, and it were never to be known where 
you dined, you would chooſe rather to dine with 
the firſt man for genius; but to gain molt reſpect, 
you ſhould dine with the firſt duke in England. 


For nine people in ten that you meet with, would 


have a higher opinion of you for having dined with 
a duke ; and the great genius himſelf would re- 
ceive you better, becauſe you had Deen with the 
great duke.” 

He took care to guard himſelf againſt any, poſ- 
fible ſuſpicion that his ſettled principles of reve- 
rence for rank and reſpect for wealth were at all ow- 
ing to mean or intereſted motives ; for he aſſerted 
his own independence as a literary man. No 
man (faid he) who ever lived by literature, has 
lived more independently than I have done.” He 
laid he had taken longer time than he needed to 
have done in compoſing his Dictionary. He re- 


ceived our compliments upon that great work 
with complacency, and told us that the Academy 
della Cruſca could ſcarcely believe that it was done 


by one man. | 
Dd4 Next 
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Next morning I found him alone, and have 


Kat, 54. preſerved the following fragments of his converſa- 


tion. Of a gentleman who was mentioned, he 


faid, © I have not met with any man for a lo 


time who has given me ſuch general diſpleaſure, 
He is totally unfixed in his principles, and wants 
to puzzle other people,” I ſaid, his principles 
had been poiſoned by a noted infidel writer, but 


that he was, nevertheleſs, a benevolent good man, 


Jonxson. © We can have no dependance upon 
that inſtinctive, that conſtitutional goodneſs which 
is not founded upon principle. I grant you that 


ſuch a man may be a very amiable member of 


ſociety. I can conceive him placed in ſuch 3 
ſituation that he is not much tempted to deviate 
from what is right; and as every man prefers vir. 


tye, when there 1s pot ſome ſtrong incitement to 
tranſgreſs its precepts, I can conceive him doing 


nothing wrong, Bur if ſuch a man ſtood in need 
of money, 1 ſhould not like to truſt him; and 1 
ſhould certainly not truſt him with young ladies, 
for there there is always temptation, Hume, and 
other ſceptical innovators, are vain men, and will 
gratify themſelves at any expence. Truth will not 


afford ſufficient food to their vanity; ſo they have 


betaken themſelves to errour. Truth, Sir, is a 
cow which will yield ſuch people no more milk, 
and fo they are gone to milk the bull. If 1 —_ 


have allowed myſelf to gratify my vanity at the ex- 
pence of truth, what fame might I have acquired, 


Every thing which Hume has advanced againſt 
Chriſtianity had paſſed through my mind long be- 
fore he wrote, Always remember this, that after 

| 7 *" ſyſtem 
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a ſyſtem is well ſettled upon poſitive evidence, a 


human mind is ſo limited, that it cannot take in all 
the parts of a ſubject, ſo that there may be ob- 
jections raiſed againſt any thing, There are ob- 
jections agaiaſt a plenum, and objections againſt a 


O'S 2 


true.” | | 
1 mentioned Hume's argument againſt the be- 
lief of miracles, that 1t is more probable that the 
witneſſes to the truth of them are miſtaken, or 
ſpeak falſely, than that the miracles ſhould be true. 
JoaxsoN. © Why, Sir, the great difficulty of prov 
ing miracles ſhould make us very cautious in be- 
| lieving them, But let us conſider; although Gon 
has made Nature to operate by certain fixed laws, 
0 yet it is not unreaſonable to think that he may ſuſ- 
8 pend thoſe laws, in order to eftabliſh a ſyſtem 


„„ r ES. a ob 


wy 


0 


vacuum; yet one of them muſt certainly be 


176 


a highly advantageous to mankind. Now the 


1 Chriſtian religion is a moſt beneficial ſyſtem, as it 


0 gives us light and certainty Where we were before 
nd in darkneſs and doubt. The miracles which prove 
ill it are atteſted by men who had no intereft in de- 
ot ceiving us; but who, on the contrary, were told 
ve that they ſhould ſuffer perſecution, and did actually 
T lay down their lives in confirmation of the truth 


Ik, of the facts which they aſſerted. Indeed, for ſome 
centuries the heathens did not pretend to deny the 
miracles; but ſaid they were performed by the aid 
of evil ſpirits. This is a circumſtance of great 
weight, Then, Sir, when we take the proofs 
derived from prophecies which have been fo ex- 


Suppoſing 


atly fulfilled, we have moſt ſatisfactory evidence. 


499 
3. 


few partial objections ought not to ſhake it. The — 
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Suppoſing a miracle poſſible, as to which, in n 
opinion, there can be no doubt, we have as ſtrong 
evidence for the nuracles in ſupport of Chl 
as the nature of the thing admits.” 

At night, Mr. Tolwſon and I ſupped in a pri 
vate room at the Turk's Head coffee- houſe, in 
the Strand. « I encourage this houſe (ſaid he;) 
for the miſtreſs of it is a good civil womatl, and 
has not much buſineſs.” | 

« Sir, | love the acquaintance of young people; 
becauſe, in the firſt place, I don't like to think 
myſelf growing old. In the next place, young 
acquaintances muſt laſt longeſt, if they do laſt; 
and then, Sir, young men have more virtue than 
old men; they have more generous ſentiments in 
every reſpect. I love the young dogs of this ape: 
they have more wit and humour and knowledge of 
life than we had; but then the dogs are not ſo 
good ſcholars. Sir, in my early years I read very 
hard. It is a ſad reflection, but a true one, that 
1 knew almoſt as much at eighteen as I do now. 
My judgement, to be ſure, was not ſo good; but, 
I had all the facts. I remember very well, when 
J was at Oxford, an old gentleman ſaid to me, 
© Young man, ply your book diligently now, and 
acquire a ſtock of knowledge; for when years 
come upon you, you will find that Pong upon 
books will be but an irkſome taſk.” 

This account of his reading, given by himſelf 
in plain words, ſufficiently confirms what L have 
already advanced upon the diſputed queſtion as to 


his application. It reconciles any ſceming incon- 
ſͤltency in his way of talking upon it at. different 


times; 


cal 
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times; and ſhews that idleneſs and reading hard 
were with him relative terms, the import of which, 
as uſed by him, muſt be gathered from a compa- 
riſon with what ſcholars. of different degrees of ar- 
i. cdour and affiduity have been known to do. And 


in let it be remembered, that he was now talking 
Pontaneouſly, and expreſſing his genuine ſenti- 
id ments; whereas at other times he might be induced 

from his ſpirit of, contradictions or more properly 
tt from his love of argumentative conteſt, to. ſpeak 
ik lightly of his own applicatian to ſtudy. It is pleaſ- 
"ng ing to conſider that the old gentleman's gloomy 
t; prophecy as to the irkſomeneſs of books to men 
an of an advanced age, which is too often fulfilled, 


was ſo far from being verified in Johnſon, that his 
ardour for literature neyer failed, and his laſt wri- 
tings had more eaſe and vivacity than any of his 
earlier productions. 

He mentioned to me now, for the firſt time, 
that he had been diſtreſt by melancholy, and for 
that reaſon had been obliged to fly from ſtudy and 
meditation, to the diſſipating variety of life. 
Againſt melancholy he recommended conſtant oc- 
cupation of mind, a great deal of exerciſe, mode- 
ration in eating and drinking, and eſpecially to 
ſhun drinking at night. He ſaid melancholy peo- 
ple were apt to fly to intemperance for relief, but 
that it ſunk them much deeper in miſery. He 
obſerved, that labouring men who work hard, and 


live ſparingly, are ſeldom or never troubled with 
low ſpirits. 


ſubordination of rank. „ Sir, I would no more 
| deprive 


He again inſiſted on the duty of maintaining 
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deprive a nobleman of his reſpect, than of his 
money. I conſider myſelf as acting a part in the 
great ſyſtem of ſociety, and I do to others as 


would have them to do to me. I would behave Wi 
to a nobleman as I ſhould expect he would behave T 
to me, were I a nobleman and he Sam. Johnſon, foi 
Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay* in this town, z ru 
great republican. ' One day when I was at her Je: 
houte, I put on a very grave countenance, and 
faid to her, Madam, I am now become a con- ab 
vert to your way of thinking. I am convinced that W 
all mankind are upon an equal footing ; and to We 
give you an unqueſtionable proof, Madam, that £0 
Jam in earneſt, here is a very ſenſible, civil, well- fu 
behaved fellow- citizen, your footman; 1 defire nc 
that he may be allowed to ſit down and dine with of 
us.“ I thus, Sir, ſhewed her the abſurdity of the 
levelling doctrine. She has never liked me ſince. in, 
Sir, your levellers wiſh to level down as far as them- pt 
ſelves; but they cannot bear levelling #p to them- 9 
ſelves. They would all have ſome people under ce 
them; why not then have ſome people above m 
them?” I mentioned a certain authour who diſ- a0 
guſted me by his forwardneſs, and by ſhewing no 
deference to noblemen into whoſe company he mas If 
admitted. Jon Ns . © Suppoſe a ſhoefnaker pe 
ſhould claim an equality with him, as he does with of 
a Lord; how would he ſtare. © Why, Sir, de th 
you ſtare? (ſays the ſhoemaker,) I do great ſer- WW Þ' 
vice to ſociety, *Tis true, I am paid for doing . 


s This one Mrs. Macaulay was the ſame perſonage who after: ſu 


wards made herſelf ſo much known as © the celebrated female be 
it; 


hiſtorian,” 
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it; but ſo are you, Sir: and 1 am ſorry to ſay 
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it, better paid than I am, for doing ſomething N. 


not ſo neceſſary. For mankind could do better 


without your books, than without my ſhoes.” 


Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual ſtruggle 
for precedence, were there no fixed invariable 
rules for the diſtinction of rank, which creates no 


jealouſy, as it is allowed to be accidental.” 


He ſaid, Dr. Joſeph Warton was a very agree- 


able man, and his * Effay on the Genius and 


Writings of Pope,” a very pleaſing book. I 
wondered that he delayed fo long to give us the 
continuation of it. Johns. Why, Sir, I 
{uppoſe he finds himfelf a little diſappointed, in 
not having been able to perſuade the world to be 
of his opinion as to Pope.“ 

We have now been favoured with the conclud- 
ing volume, in which, to uſe a parliamentary ex- 
preſſion, he has explained, ſo as not to appear 
quite fo adverſe to the opinion of the world con- 
cerning Pope, as was at firſt thought; and we 
muſt all agree, that his work is a moſt valuable 
acceſſion to Engliſh literature. 

A writer of deferved eminence being mentioned, 
Johnſon faid, “ Why, Sir, he is a man of good 
parts, but being originally poor, he has got a love 
of mean company and low jocularity; a very bad 
thing, Sir. To laugh is good, as to talk is good. 
But you ought no more to think it enough if you 


laugh, than you are to think it enough if you talk. 


You may laugh in as many ways as you talk ; and 


ſurely every way of talking that is practiſed cannot 
be efteemed,” 


I ſpoke 
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1763. TI ſpokeof Sir James Macdonald as a young man 
——— 


of moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, who united the higheſt 
reputation at Eton and Oxford, with the. patri. 
archal ſpirit of a great Highland Chieftain, ] 
mentioned that Sir James had ſaid to me, that he 
had never ſeen Mr. Johnſon, but he had a great ous | 


Etat. 54. 


reſpe& for him, though at the ſame time it v E 
mixed with ſome degree of terrour. Joangon, hap] 
„ Sir, if he were to be acquainted with me, it opin 
might leſſen both.“ | a mi 


'The mention of this gentleman led us to talk and 
of the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, to viſit which WW Jon 
he expreſſed a wiſh, that then appeared to me a ſo ſe 


very romantick fancy, which I little thought would agai 
be afterwards realiſed. He told me, that his fa- and 
ther had put Martin's account of thoſe iſlands into afrai 


his hands when he was very young; and that he Wi {:if, 
was highly pleaſed with it; that he was particularly reall 
ſtruck with the St. Kilda man's notion that the con! 
high church of Glaſgow had been hollowed out of a to. 
a rock ; a circumſtance to which old Mr. Johnſon E 
had directed his attention. He ſaid, he would Dal 
go to the Hebrides with me, when J returned from wit,” 
my travels, unlels ſome very good companion ¶ c<>t 
ſhould offer when I was abſent, which he did not him 
think probable; adding, © There are few people Wll the 
to whom I take ſo much to as you.” And when who 
J talked of my leaving England, he ſaid with a O 
very affectionate air, My dear Boſwell, I ſhould Wh alon: 
be very unhappy at parting, did I think we were ll plair 
not to meet again.” I cannot too often remind Jon: 
my readers, that although ſuch inſtances of his ll phy! 
kindneſs are doubtleſs very flattering to me, yet I fsh 


1 hope 
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hope my recording them will be aſcribed to a 
better motive than to vanity; for they afford un- 
queſtionable evidence of his tenderneſs and com- 
placency, which ſome, while they were forced to 
acknowledge his great powers, have been ſo ſtrenu- 
ous to deny. | | | | 
He maintained, that a boy at ſchool was the 
happieſt of human beings. I ſupported a different 
opinion, from which I have never yet varied, that 
a man is happier ; and I enlarged upon the anxiety 


k and ſufferings which are endured at ſchool. 
kh WT Jonuxsoxv. „Ah! Sir, a boy's being flogged is not 
a ſo ſevere as a man's having the hiſs of the world 
4 WY againſt him. Men have a ſolicitude about fame; 
a- and the greater ſhare they have of it, the more 
to afraid they are of loſing it.“ I ſilently aſked my- 
he ſelf, © Is it poſſible that the great SaMveL JoansoN 


really entertains any fuch apprehenſion, and is not 
he WH confident that his exalted fame is eſtabliſhed upon 
of WT © foundation never to be ſhaken ?”. 

on He this evening drank a bumper to Sir. David 
We Dalrymple, “ as a man of worth, a ſcholar, and a 
2M Wi vit.''—<< J have (faid he) never heard of him ex- 
on Wi cept from you; but let him know my opinion of 
not him: for as he does not ſhew. himſelf much in 
ple the world, he ſhould have the praiſe of the few 
hen who hear of him.” ; 

h 2 On Tueſday, July 26, I found Mr. Johnſon 
uid Wi alone. It was a very wet day, and I again com- 
ere plained of the diſagreeable effects of ſuch weather. 


ind WF Jonxsov. © Sir, this is all imagination, which 


hi phyſicians encourage; for man lives in air, as a 
yet WF il lives in water; ſo that if the atmoſphere preſs 
zope 6 heavy 
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heavy from above, there is an equal reſiftance from 
below. To be ſure, bad weather is hard up 
people who are obliged to be abroad; and ma 
cannot labour ſo well in the open air in bad we. 
ther, as in good: but, Sir, a ſmith or a taylor 
whoſe work is within doors, will ſurely do as much 
in rainy weather as in fair. Some very delicate 
frames, indeed, may be affected by wet nn 
but not common conſtitutions.” 

We talked of the education of chikindas and! 
aſked him what he thought was beſt to teach then 
firſt, JohNsox. © Sir, it is no matter what you 
teach them firſt, any more than what leg you 
ſhall put into your breeches firſt. Sir, you may 
ſtand diſputing which is beſt to put in firſt, but in 
the mean time your breech is bare. Sir, whil 
you are conſidering which of two things you ſhould 
teach your child firſt, another boy has learnt them 
both.“ 

On Thurſday, July 28, we again ſupped in 
private at the Turk's Head coffee-houſe. Jonx- 
SON. © Swift has a higher reputation than he de- 


ſerves. His excellence is ſtrong ſenſe; for, hy 


humour, though very well, is not remarkably good. 
I doubt whether the © Tale of a Tub' be his; for 
he never owned it, and it is much above his uſu 
manner *,” | 

« Thomſon, I think, had as much of the poet 
about him as moſt writers. Every thing appeared 


to him through the medium of his favourite purſuit 


2 This opinion was given by him more at large at a ſubſe- 


quent period, See Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3 
edit. P- 32. | 


He 
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He could not have viewed thoſe to candles burn- 


ing but with a ng ee 

« Has not - a great deal of win, Fir 2” 
Jouxsox. * do not think fo, Sir. He is, in- 
deed, continually attempting wit, but Ke fails. 
And I have no more pleaſure in Hearing a man 
attempting wit and failing, than it ſecing æà man 
trying to leap over a diteh and tumbling mito it.“ 


He laughed heartily, when I mentione@to him 


a ſaying of his concermng Mr. Thomas Sheridan, 
which Foote took a wicked-pleafure te circulate. 
« Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; but 


it muſt have taken hiti a great deal of pains'to'be- 


come what we now fer Hirn. Such an*ex&fs- of 
ſtupidity, Sir, is not itt Nature.“ — he,) 
allowed him all his own merft !? 

He. now added:; * Sheridan” cannot bear me. 
bring his declamation to a point. afk hir 4 


plain queſtion, What do you mean to- teach?“ 


Beſides, Sir, what influence eam Mr. Sheridafthave 
upon the language of this great couritty,” by his 
narrow exertions. Sir, it is burning a farthing 
candle at Dover, to ſhew gbr at Calais: - 
Talking of a young man wo was uneafy from 
thinking that he was very deficient in learning and 


knowledge, he ſaid, A an has no reaſon to | 


complain who holds a middle place, and has many! 


below him; and perhaps he has not ſix of his years 


above him perhaps not one. Though he may 
not know any thing perfectly, the general maſs of 
knowledge that he has acquired is conſiderable. 
Time will do for him all that is wanting.“ 
Ee 


Vor. I. The 
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The converſation then took a Philoſophical turn. 


ſtantly contradifting theory, is the great teſt of 
truth. A ſyſtem, built upon the diſcoveries. of a 
great many minds, is always of more ſtrength, 
than what is produced by the mere workings of 
any one mind, which, of itſelf, can do little, 
There is not ſo poor a book in the world that 
would not be a prodigious effort were it wrought 


out entirely by a ſingle mind, without the aid of 


prior inveſtigators. The French writers are ſuper- 


ficial, becauſe they are not ſcholars, and ſo pro- 


ceed upon the mere power of their own minds; 


and we ſee how very little power they have.” 


« As to the Chriſtian religion, Sir, beſides the 
ſtrong evidence which we have for it, there is a 
balance in its favour from the number of great 
men who have been convinced of its truth, after 
a ſerious conſideration of the queſtion. Grotius 
was an acute man, a lawyer, a man accuſtomed to 
examine evidence, and he was convinced. Gro- 
tius was not a recluſe, but a man of the world, 
who certainly had no bias to the ſide of religion, 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſet out an infidel, and came to 
be a very firm believer.“ 

He this evening again recommended to me to 
perambulate Spain 7. I ſaid it would amuſe him 
to get a letter from me dated at Salamancha. 


7] fally ELSE W to have followed advice of ſuch weight; 
but having ſtaid much longer both in Germany and Italy than 
[ propoſed to do, and having alſo viſited Corfica, I found that 
I had exceeded the time allowed me by my father, and haſtened 
to France in my way homewards, 


Jon NSON. 
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J GHNSON. 25 51 love the Univerſity of Salamaticha ; 


for when the Spaniards were in doubt as to the law 


fulneſs of their conquering America, the Univer- 
firy of Salamancha gave it as their opinion that it 
was not lawful.“ He ſpoke this with great emo- 
tion, and with that generous warmth which dic- 
tated the lines in his © London,” againſt Spaniſh * 


encroachment; 


1 expreſſed my TEE of 5 my friend Derrick 
as but a poor writer. JoansoN. * To be ſure, 
Sir, he is; but you are to conſider that his being 
a literary man has got for him all that he has. It 
has made him King of Bath. Sir, he has nothing 
to ſay for himſelf but that he is a writer. Had he 
not been a writer, he muſt have been ſweeping the 
croſſings in the ſtreets, and _— halfpence ar 
every body that paſt.” 

In juſtice, however, to the memory of Mr. 
Derrick, who was my firſt tutor in the ways of 
London, and ſhewed me the town in all its variety 
of departments, both literary and ſportive, the 
particulars of which Dr. Johnſon adviſed me to 
put in writing, it is proper to mention what 
Johnſon, at a ſubſequent period, ſaid of him both 


as a writer and an editor: © Sir, I have often 


laid, that if Derrick's letters had been written by 
one of a more eſtabliſhed. name, they would have 
been thought very pretty letters *.” And, © I ſent 
Derrick to Dryden's relations to gather materials 


for his life; and I believe he © got all that 1 * 
mould have got“ .“ 


* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 225 
9 Ibid. p. 142. 
E e 2 Poor 
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1763, Poor Derrick! I remember him with kindneſs, 
3 Yet I cannot with-hold from my readers a pleaſant 
Au- 34. humourous ſally which could not have hurt him 

had he been alive, and now is perfectly harmleſs. 
1 In his collection of poems, there is one upon en- 
1 tering the harbour of Dublin, his native city, alter 
1 a long abſence. It begins thus: 


. pr « Eblana! much lov'd city, hail! 
e Where firſt I ſaw the light of day.” 


4 | And after a ſolemn reflection on his being 
* numbered with forgotten dead,” there is the fol- 
[i lowing ſtanza: : 


« Unleſs my lines Srotni my fame, 

« And thoſe, who chance to read them, cry, 
* knew him! Derrick was his name, 

0 In yonder tomb his aſhes lie.“ 


— 


Which was thus happily parodied by Me. John 
Home, to whom we; owe the beautiful and pathe- 
tick tragedy: of Douglas: 


81 Unleſs my. aceds protract my fame, 
« And he who paſſes ſadly ſings, 
« I knew him! Derrick was his name, 
On onder tree his carcaſe feongs | oth 


I doubt much whether the amiable. and Dh 
authour of theſe burleſque. lines will recollect them, 
for they were produced extempore one. evening 


room 


while he and I were walking together in the dining- 


of 


Ds. JOHNSON. _ * 
room at Eglintoune caſtle, in 1750, and 1 have 
never mentioned them t6 him fince. | 

Johnſon ſaid once to ine, * Sir, Thonour Der- 
rick for his preſence of mind. One night, when 
Floyd *, another poor authour, was wandering 
about the ſtreets in the night, * found Derrick 
faſt aſleep upon a bulk ; upon being ſuddenly 
waked, Derrick ſtarted up, My dear Floyd, 1 
am ſorry to ſee you in this deſtitute ſtare ; will you 
go home with me to #y me | 
| | again begged his advice 4s to my method of 
| ſtudy at Utrecht. <'Cbiie, (ſaid he) let us make 
a day of it. Let us go down to Greenwich and 
dine, and talk of it there.” The following Satur- 
day was fixed for this ercurſlbn | 
As we walked along the Strand to-night, arm 
in arm, a wornan of the towh. accoſted us, in the 
uſual enticing manner. No, no, my girl, (faid 
Johnſon) it won't do. „He, however, did not 
treat her with harſhnefs; and we talked of the 
wretched life of ſuch women; and agreed, that 
much more tniſery than happinefs, upon the whole, 
is produced by illicit commetes between the 
ſexes. 
On Saturday, July 30, . Dr. Join and I took 
a ſculler at the Temple-ſtairs, and fer out for 
Greenwich. 1 afked hith if he really thought a 
| knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages #n 
of Aential requifite to à good education. Jokinson, - 
em, « Moſt certify, Sir ; for thofe WO know thetn 


== 


10g have a very great advantage over thoſe who do 
On He publiſhed A biograp Ma Work,  ehtaibing an account 


| of eminent writers, in three eck. vo. 
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not. Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a difference 
learning makes upon people even in the commoy 
intercourſe of life, which does not appear to be 
much connected with it.“ © And yet, (ſaid I) 
people go through the world very well, 


carry on the buſineſs of life to good advantage, 


without learning.“ JohxsoN. * Why, Sir, that 
may be true in caſes where learning cannot poſſibly 
be of any uſe; for inſtance, this boy rows us as well 


without learning, as if he could ſing the ſong of 


Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the firſt 
ſailors.“ He then called to the boy, What 
would you give, my lad, to know about the Ar- 
gonauts ?” „ Sir, (ſaid the boy,) I would give 
what I have.” Johnſon was much pleaſed with 
his anſwer, and we gave him a double fare. Dr, 
Johnſon then turning to me, © Sir, (ſaid he) a 
deſire of knowledge is the natural feeling of man- 
kind; and every human being, whoſe mind is not 
debauched, will be willing to give all that us has 
to get knowledge.” 
We landed at the Old Swan, and —_- to 
Billingſgate, where we took oars, and moved 
ſmoothly along the ſilver Thames. It was a very 
fine day, We were entertained with the immenſe 
number and variety of ſhips that were lying at 


anchor, and with the beautiful country on end 


ſide of the river. 
I talked of preaching, and of the great fn 
which thoſe 1 Methodiſts have. Jonkxson. 
3 | „ e. Si, 


* 


2 All who are 3 with the hiſtory of Religion, (the 
moſt important, ſurely, that Concerns the b N mind, } know 
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ce Sir, it is owing to their expreſſing themſelves in 
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a plain and familiar manner, which is the only ES. 


way to do good to the common people, .and which 
clergymen of genius and AY ought to 15 from 


that the appellation of Methodi ifs was firſt given to a W of 
ſtudents in the Univerſity of Oxford, who about the year 17 30, 
were diſtinguiſhed by an earneſt and methodical attention to de- 


vout exerciſes. This diſpoſition of mind is not a novelty, * 


peculiar to any ſect, but has been, and ſtill may be found, in many 
Chriftians of every denomination. Johnſon himſelf was, in a 
dignified manner, a Methodiſt, . In his Rambler, No. .119, 
he mentions with reſpe& the whole diſcipline of regulated 
piety ;”” and in his © Prayers and Meditations,” many inſtances 
occur of his anxious examination into his ſpiritual ſtate, That 
this religious earneſtneſs, and in particular an obſervation. of the 


influence of the Holy Spirit, has ſometimes degenerated into folly, 


and ſometimes been counterfeited for baſe purpoſes, cannot be 
denied. But it is not, therefore, fair to 'decry it when genuine. 
The principal argument in reaſon and good ſenſe againſt method. 


iſm is, that it tends to debaſe human nature, and prevent the 


generous exertions of goodneſs, by an unworthy ſuppoſition that 
Cop will pay no regard to them; although it is poſitively ſaid 
in the ſcriptures that he will reward every man according to his 
works.” But I am happy to have it my power to do juſtice to 
thoſe whom it is the faſhion to ridicule, . without any knowledge 
of their tenets ; and this I can do by quoting a paſſage from one 
of their beſt apologiſts, Mr. Milner, who thus expreſſes their 
doctrine upon this ſubject. Juſtified by faith, renewed in his 
faculties, and conſtrained by the love of Chriſt, their believer 
moves in the ſphere of love and gratitude, and all his duties flow 
more or leſs from this principle. And though they are accu- 
mulating for him in heaven a treaſure of bliſs proportioned to 
bis faithfulneſs and activity, and it is by no means inconfiſtent 
with his principles 10 feel the Force of this conſideration, yet 
love itſelf ſweetens every duty to his mind; and he thinks there 
is no abſurdity in his feeling the love of Gop as the grand com- 
manding principle of his life. Efays oz ſeveral religious Sub- 
Jetts, Sc. by Foſeph Milner, A. M. Maſter of the Grammar 
pan of King/ton-upon-Hull, 1789, p. 11. 
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a principle of duty, when it is ſuited to their non- 

gregations; a practice, for which they will he 
praiſed hy men of ſenſe, To inſiſt againſt drunk. 

enneſs as a crime, becauſe jt debaſes Reaſon, the 


nobleſt faculty of man, would be of no ſervice to 


- the common people: but to tell them that 


may die in a fit of drunkenneſs, and ſhew them 


how dreadful that would be, cannot fail to make 


2 deep impreſſion. Sir, when your Scotch clergy 
give up their homely manner, religion will fon 


decay in that country.“ Let this obſervation, 3 
Johnſon meant it, be ever remembered. 


I was much pleaſed to find myſelf with Johnſon 


at Greenwich, which he celebrates in his “ Lon- 


don” as a favourite ſcene. ' I had the poem in 
my pocket, and read the lines aloud with entiw- 
ſiaſm: | 


« On Thames's banks in ſilent thought we ſtood, 


« Where Greenwich ſmiles upon the filver flood: 
« Pleas'd wich the ſeat which gave ELIzA birth, 
« We kneel, and kifs the conſecrated earth.“ 


He remarked that the ſtructure of Greenwich 
hoſpital was toa magnificent for a place of charity, 
and that its parts were too much detached to make 


one great whole. 


Buchanan, he ſaid, was a very fine poet; and 
obferved, that he was the firſt who complimented 
a lady, by aſcribing to her the different perfection 
of the heathen goddeſſes; but that Johnſton im- 
proved upon this, by making bis lady;” at the ſame 
time, free from their defects. 
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He dwelt vpen Buchanan's elegant verſes to 


Mary Queen of Scots, Nympbe Culadoniæ, &. 
and ſpoke with enthuſiaſm of che beauty of Latin 


verſe. © All the modern languages (ſaid he) can 


not furniſh ſo melodious a line as I 
te Formoſam reſonare doces Amarillida filvas.“ 
Afterwards he entered upon the buſineſs of the 
day, which was to give me his advice as to a courſe 
of ſtudy. And here I am to mention with much 
regret, that my record of what he ſaid is miſerably 
ſcanty. I recolle& with admiration an animating 


445 
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blaze of eloquence, which rouzed every intellectual 


power in me to the higheſt pitch, but muſt have 
dazzled me ſo much, that my memory could not 
preſerve the ſubſtance of his diſcourſe ; for the 
_ which J find of it is no more than this :— 

He ran over the grand ſcale of human know- 
ledge ; adviſed me to ſelect ſome particular branch 
to excel | in, but to acquire a little of every kind.” 
The defect of my minutes will be fully ſupplied 


by a long letter upon the ſubject which he favoured 


me with, after I had been ſome time at Utrecht, 
and which my readers will have 1 pleaſure to pe- 
ruſe in its proper place. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich ' Park. 
He aſked me, I ſuppoſe, by way of trying my 
diſpoſition, * Is not this very fine?” Having no 
exquiſite reliſh of the beauties of Nature, and be- 
ing more delighted with * the buſy hum of men,” 

] anſwered, Ves, Sir; but not equal to Fleet- 
ſtreet.” JonNns0N. © You are right, Sir.“ 

I am aware that many of my readers may cen- 
fure my want of taſte. Let me, however, ſhelter 


myſelf 
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myſelf under the authority of a very faſhionable 
Baronet 3 in the brilliant world, who, on his atten. 
tion being called to the fragrance'of a May evening 
in the country, obſerved, © This may be very 
well; but, for my part, I N the ſmell of a flam- 
beau at the play-houſe.“ ; 
We ſtaid fo long at Greenwich, that our Gal up 
the river, in our return to London, was by no mean 
ſo pleaſant as in the morning; for the night air wa 
ſo cold that it made me ſhiver. I was the more 
ſenſible of it from having ſat up all the night before, 
recollecting and* Writing in my Journal what! 
thought warthy of preſervation ; an exertion, which, 
during the firſt part of my acquaintance with 
Johnſon, I frequently made. I remember having 
fat up four nights in one week, without N. 
much incommoded in the day time. 

Johnſon, whoſe robuſt frame was not in the 
leaſt affected by the cold, ſcolded me, as if my 
ſhivering had been a paltry effeminacy, ſaying, 
« Why do you ſhiver?” Sir William Scott, of 
the Commons, told me, that when he complained 
of a head-ach in the poſt-chaiſe, as they were tra- 
velling together to Scotland, Johnſon treated- him 
in the fame manner: « Ar your age, Sir, I had 
no head-ach.” It is not eaſy to make allowance 
for ſenſations in others, which we ourſelves have 


3 My friend Sir Michael Le Fleming. This gentleman 
with all his experience of ſprightly and elegant life, inherits, with 
the beautiful family Domain, no inconſiderable ſhare of that love 
of literature, which diſtinguiſhed his venerable grandfather, the 
Biſhop of Carliſle. He one day obſerved to me, of Dr. Johnſon, 
in a felicity of phraſe, 4 There is a blunt dignity pp him on 
every occaſion, 


not 
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not at the time. We muſt all have experienced 


how very differently we are affected by the com- 
plaints of our neighbours, when we are well and 


when we are ill. In full health, we can ſcarcely 
believe that they ſuffer much ; ſo faint is the image of 
pain upon our imagination: when ſoftened-by ſick- 
neſs, we readily ſympathize with the ſufferings of 
others. DE, | 

We concluded the day at the Turk's Head 
coffee-houſe very ſocially. He was pleaſed to 
liſten to a particular account which I gave him of 


my family, and of its hereditary eſtate, as to the 
extent and population of which he aſked queſtions, 


and made calculations ; recommending, at the ſame 
time, a liberal kindneſs to the tenantry, as people 
over whom the proprietor was placed by Provi- 
dence. He took delight in hearing my deſcription 
of the romantick ſeat of my anceſtors: ] muſt 
be there, Sir, (faid he) and we will live in the old 
caſtle; and if there is not a room in it remaining, 
we will build one.” I was highly flattered, but 
could ſcarcely indulge a hope that Auchinleck 
would indeed be honoured by his preſence, and 


celebrated by a deſcription, as it afterwards was, 


in his © Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands.” 

After we had again talked of my ſetting out for 
Holland, he ſaid © I muſt ſee thee out of England: 
I will accompany you to Harwich.” I could not 
find words to expreſs what I felt upon this unexpected 
and very great mark of his affectionate regard. 
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Next day, Sunday, July 31, I told him I had 


been that morning at a meeting of the people called 
Quakers, where I had heard a woman preach. 
Ok | Jonxsox. 
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1763. Jonnson. “ Sir, a woman's preaching is like 4 
L—y—s dog's walking on his hinder legs. It is not dont 
Fat. 54. well; but you are ſurprized to find it done at all.” 

On Tueſday, Auguſt 2, (the day of my de. 

parture from London having been fixed for the 
- $th,) Dr. Johnfon did me the honour to paſs a 
of the morning with me at my Chambers. Het 
faid, that © he always felt an inclination to do no. 
thing.” 1 obſerved, that it was ſtrange to think 
that the moſt indolent man in Britain had written 
the moſt laborious work, TRR Exoiisn Dieri- 
ONARY. 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, by 1 
certain friend of his, at an early period of life, au aſc 
aſked him if he thought it would hurt him. Joux - 
oN. No, Sir; not much. It may, perhaps, be 
mentioned at an election.“ (la 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged me 
man, and was carried by him in the evening w ©" 
drink tea with Miſs Williams, whom, though Ml ful 
under the misfortune of having loſt her ſight, 1 
found to be agreeable in converſation ; for ſhe had err 
à variety of literature, and expreſſed herſelf well; WM 
but her peculiar value was the intimacy in which ll © 
the had long lived with Johnſon, by which ſhe Wi © 
was well acquainted with his habits, and knew how eat 
to lead him on to talk. wh 

After tea he carried me to what he called his Wl © 
walk, which was a long narrow paved court in the Wt ©* 
neighbourhood, overſhadowed by ſome trees. Inc 
There we ſauntered a conſiderable time; and ! the 
complained to him that my love of London and i dhe 
of his company was ſuch, that I ſhrunk almoſt Al 
trom * thought of going away even to travel, 

which 
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which is generally ſo much deſired, hy young men. 

He rouſed me by manly and ſpirited converſation; 
„he adviſed me, when ſettled in any place abroad. 
1. do ſtudy with an eagerneſs after knowledge, and: to 
che apply to Greek an hour every day; and when L 
an was moving about, to dad dingen the great hook, 
He of mankind. 

10. On Wedneſday, Auguſt 3, we had our laſt n 
evening, at the Turk's Head coffee-houſe, before 


| tune, before we. parted, to irritate him uninten+. 
tionally, I mentioned to him how common it was 


aſcribe to him very ſtrange ſayings, | JoRNsOomt. 
«What do they make me ſay, Sir?” BoswzLL. 
« Why, Sir, as an inſtance very ſtrange indeed, 
(laughing heartily: as I ſpoke,) David Hume told 
me, you ſaid that you would-ſtand before a bat 
tery of cannon, to reſtore the Convocation ta its. 
full powers. Little did I apprehend that he had 


errour; for, with a determined look, he thundered 
out, © And would I not, Sir? Shall the Preſpy- 


and the Church of England be denied its Convo- 


while I told him the anecdote; but when he ut-. 
tered- this exploſion of high-church zeal, he had 
n the come cloſe to my chair, and his eyes flaſhed with 
recs, indignation. I. bowed to the ſtorm, and diverted: 


my ſerting out for foreign parts, I had. the misfar- 


in the world to tell abſurd ſtories; of him, and tor 


eation?” He was walking up and down the room 


' 
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actually ſaid this; but I was ſoon: convinced of mx 


terian Kirt of Scotland have its General Aſſembly, 


ad 1 the force of it, by leading him to expatiate o- 


+ ard the influence which religion derived from main- 


Imoſt I taining the church with great — reſpectability: 
ravel, 1 
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I muſt not omit to mention that he this peer 


x q . wrote “ The Life of Aſcham,F” and the Dedi. to 
e 17 cation to the Earl of Shafteſbury, prefixed to the on] 
160 edition of that writer's ee er works, Faun in! 
0 by Mr. Bennet. wh 
4 On F riday, Auguſt 5, we ſee out early inthe upe 
4 morning in the Harwich ſtage coach. A fat el. nig 
lh derly gentlewotnan, and a young Dutchman, rig] 
| ſeemed the moſt inclined among us to converſi- of 
; f tion. At the inn where we dined, the gentle. to 
Mi woman ſaid that ſhe had done her beſt to educate Paſ 
F | her children; and, particularly, that ſhe had ne- anc 
Th ver ſuffered them to be: a moment idle. Jonx- ms 
; | | SON. © I wiſh, Madam, you would educate me too; the 
i for I have been an idle fellow all my life.“ 1 Th 

am ſure, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) you have not been ic 22 

Joanson. © Nay, Madam, it is very true; and ſpe 

that gentleman there (pointing to me,) has been et 

idle. He was idle at Edinburgh. His father ſent Bll © * 

him to Glaſgow, where he continued to be idle. | 

He then came to London, where he has been KV 

very idle; and now he is going to Utrecht, where Wl ba 

he will be as idle as ever.” I aſked him privately blir 

how he could expoſe me ſo. Joanson, © Poh, ae 

poh ! (ſaid he) they knew nothing about you, the 

and will think of it no more. In the afternoon'the' ¶ foo 


gentlewoman talked violently againſt the Roman Phi 
Catholicks, and of the horrours of the Inquiſition. me 
To the utter aſtoniſhment of all the paſſengers but ſho 
myſelf, who knew that he could talk upon any fide pla 
of a queſtion, he defended the Inquiſition, and i cha 
maintained, that © falſe doctrine ſhould be checked ft 
on its firſt W ; that the civil power ſhould l 
| 5 | unite 
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unite with the church in puniſhing thoſe who dared 
to attack the eſtabliſhed religion, and that ſuch 
only were puniſhed by the Inquiſition.” He had 
in his pocket Pomponius Mela de fitu Orbis,” in 
which he read occaſionally, and ſeemed very intent 


he upon ancient geography, Though by no means 
l. niggardly, his attention to What was generally 
n, right Was ſo minute, that having obſerved: at one 
. of the ſtages that I oftentatiouſly gave a ſhilling 
Ie. to the coachman, when the cuſtom was for each 


150 paſſenger to give only fix-pence, he took me aſide. 
IF and ſcolded me, ſaying that what I had done would 
bel make the coachman diſſatisfied with all the. reſt of 
6; (dhe paſſengers, who gave him no more than his due. 

This was a juſt reprimand; for in whatever way 
a man may indulge his generoſity or his vanity in 
ſpending his money, for the ſake of others he ought 
not to raiſe the price of any article we n there 
is a conſtant demand. | 


He talked of Mr. Blacklock's pech ſo: fir as 
it was deſcriptive of viſible objects; and obſerved, 
that * as its authour had the misfortune to be 
blind, we may be abſolutely fure that ſuch paſſages 


the works of other writers who could ſee. © That 
fooliſn fellow, Spence, has laboured to explain 
philoſophically how Blacklock may have done, by 
means of his own faculties, what it is impoſſible he 
ſhould do. The ſolution; as I have given it, is 
plain. Suppoſe, I know a man to be ſo lame 
that he is abſolutely incapable to move himſelf, and 
find him in a different room from that in which 
left him; ſhall I puzzle myſelf with idle conjec- 
Lures, 


are combinations of what he has remembered of 
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763. jectures, that, perhaps, his nerves have by fome 
1 unknown change all at once become effective? 


man alone now remained with us. 


No, Sir; it is clear how he got into a different 
room: he was carried! 


Having ſtopped a night at Colcheſter, Joknſon 
talked of that town with veneration, for having 
ſtood a ſiege for Charles the Firſt. The Dutch- 
He ſpoke 
Engliſh tolerably well; and thinking to recom- 
mend himſelf to us by expatiating on the ſuperio- 
rity: of the criminal juriſprudence of this country 
over that of Holland, he inveighed againſt the 
barbarity of putting an accufed perſon to the tot- 
tare, in order to force a conſeſſſon. But Johnſon 
was as ready for this, as for the Inquiſition. Why, 
Sir, you do not; I find, underſtand the law of 
your own country. The torture in Holland is 
conſidered as a favour to an aecuſed perſon; for 
no man is put to the torture there, unleſs there is 
as much evidence againſt him as would amount to 
conviction in England. An accuſed perſon among 


you, therefore, has one chance more to eſcape 


puniſhment, than thoſe who are tried among us.“ 
At ſupper this night he talked of good eating 
with uncommon ſatisfaction. Some people (ſaid 
he,) have a fooliſn way of not minding, or pre- 
tending not to mind, what they eat. For my 
part, I mind my belly very ſtudiouſly, and very 
carefully; for I look upon it, that he who does 
not mind his belly will hardly mind any thing elſe.” 
He now appeared to me Jean Bull pbilgſopbe, and 
he. was, for the moment, not only ſerious but ve- 


bement. Yer I have heard him, upon other 


occaſions, 
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= occaſions, talk wich great contempt of people who -1763- 
vvoere anxious to gratify their palates ; and the-206th 4 

number of his Rambler is a maſterly eſſay againſt 
guloſity. His practice, indeed, I muſt acknow- 
ledge, may be conſidered as caſting the balance of 
his different opinions upon this ſubject; for I never 
knew any man who reliſhed good cating more than 
he did. When at table, he was totally abſorbed 
in the buſineſs of the moment; his looks ſeemed 
rivetted to his plate; nor would he, unleſs when 
in very high company, ſay one word, or even-pay 
the leaft attention to what was ſaid by others, till 
he had ſatisfied his appetite, which was ſo fierce, 
and indulged with ſuch intenſeneſs, that while in 
the act of eating, the veins of his forehead ſwelled, 
and generally a ſtrong perſpiration was viſible. 
To thoſe, whoſe ſenſations were delicate, this-conlfd 
not but be diſguſting; and it was doubtleſs not 
very ſuitable to the character of a philoſapher, 
who ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſelf. command. 
Bur it muſt be owned, that Johnſon, though he 
could be rigidly a&temious, was not a temperate man 
either in eating or drinking. He could refrain, 
but he could not uſe moderately. He told me, 
that he had faſted two days without inconvenience; 
and that he had never been hungry but once. They 
who beheld with wonder how much he eat upon 
all occaſions when his dinner was to his tafte, oould 
not eaſily conceive What he muſt have meant by 
„hunger; and mot only was he remarkable for the 
a extraordinary quantity which he eat, but he Was, 
or affected to be, a man af very nice diſcernment 
er in the ſcience af -cookery. Hr uſed to deſcant 
N Ff | critically 


„„ „ c ² A 
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eritically on the diſhes which had been at table 


where he had dined or ſupped, and to recolle& 


very minutely what he had liked. I remember, 


when he was in Scotland, his praiſing © Gordon's 


palates, (a diſh of palates at the Honourable 


Alexander Gordon's) with a warmth of expreſſion 


which might have done honour to more important 


ſubjects, « As for Maclaurin's Imitation of a made 
diſh, it was a wretched attempt.” He about the 
ſame time was ſo much diſpleaſed with the perform. 
ances of a nobleman's French cook, that he ex- 


claimed with vehemence, © Þ'd throw ſuch a raf- 


cal into the river;” and he then proceeded to 
alarm a lady at whoſe houſe he was to ſup, by the 
following manifeſto of his ſkill: “I, Madam, 
who live at a variety of good tables, am a much 
betrer judge of cookery, than any perſon who has 
a very tolerable cook, but lives much at home; 
for his palate is gradually adapted to the taſte of 
his cook; whereas, Madam, in trying by a wider 
range, I can more exquiſitely judge.” When in- 
vited to - dine, even with an intimate friend, he 
was not pleaſed if ſomething better than a plain 
dinner was not prepared for .him. I have heard 
him ſay on ſuch an occaſion, © This was a good 
dinner enough, to be ſure ; but it was not a dinner to 
aſt a man to.“ On the other hand, he was wont 
to expreſs, with great glee, his ſatisfaction when 
he had been entertained quite to his mind. One 


day when we had dined with his neighbour and 


landlord in Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, the printer, 
whoſe old houſekeeper had ſtudied his taſte in 
every thing, he * this eulogy, Sir, ve : 
coul 
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could not have had a better dinner had there been 
a Synod of Cooks.” | 

While we were left by ourſelves, after the 3 
man had gone to bed, Dr. Johnſon talked of that 
ſtudied behaviour which many have recommended 
and practiſed, He diſapproved of it; and faid, 
« I neyer conſidered whether I ſhould be a grave 
man, or a merry man, but quſt let nene for 
the time, have its courſe,” | 

He flattered me with ſome hopes chad he would, 
in the courſe of - the following ſummer, come 
over to Holland, and accompany me-in a tour 
through the Netherlands. 

] teized him with fanciful apprehenſſons of un- 
happineſs. A moth having fluttered round the 
candle, and burnt itſelf, he laid hold of this little 
incident to admoniſn me; ſaying, with a ſly look, 
and in a ſolemn but quiet tone, That creature 
was its own tormentor, and I believe its name was 
BoswELL.” 


Next day we got to Harwich to dinner; and 


my paſſage in the packet- boat to Helvoetſluys be- 


ing ſecured, and my baggage put on board, we 
dined at our inn by ourſelves. I happened to ſay 
it would be terrible if he ſhould not find a ſpeedy 
opportunity of returning to London, and be con- 
fined to ſo dull a place. Joanson. © Don't, Sir, 
accuſtom yourſelf to uſe big words for little matters. 
It would ot be terrible, though I were to be de- 
tained ſome time here,” The practice of uſing words 
of diſproportionate magnitude, is, no doubt, too fre- 


quent every where; but, I think, moſt remarkable 


3 the French, of which, all who have travelled 
F f 2 in 
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in France muſt have been ſtruck with innumerable 
| Inſtances, 


Wie went and looked at the church; tl bee 
gone into it and walked up to the altar, Johnſon, 


whoſe: piety was conſtant and fervent, ſent me to 


my knees, ſaying, «© Now that you are going to 

leave your native country, recommend yourſelf to 

the protection of your CREATOR and REDEEMER.” 
Aſter we came out of the church, we ſtood talk. 


ing for ſome time together of Biſhop Berkeley's 


ingenious ſophiſtry to prove the non- exiſtence of 
matter, and: that every thing in the univerſe is 
merely ideal. I obſerved, that though we are fatis- 
fed his doctrine is not true, it is impoſſible to re- 
fute it. I never ſhall forget the alacrity with which 
Johnſon anſwered, ſtriking his foot with mighty 
force againſt a large ſtone, till he rebounded from 
it, „IJ refute it hu. This was a ſtout exem- 
pliſication of the ht trutbs of Pere Bouffier, or the 
original principles of Reid and of Beattie ; without 


admitting which, we can no more argue in meta- 


phyſicks, than we can argue in mathematicks with- 
out axioms. To me it is not conceivable how 
Berkeley can be anſwered by pure reaſoning; but 
I know that the nice and difficult taſk was to have 
been undertaken by one of the moſt luminous 
minds of the preſent age, had not politicks * turned 
him from calm philoſophy aſide. What an admi- 
rable diſplay of ſubtilty, united with brilliance, 
might his contending with Berkeley have afforded 
us! How muſt we, when we reflect on the loſs 
of ſuch an intellectual feaſt, regret that he ſnould 
be characteriſed as the mm, 


ce Who 
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ce Who born for the-univerſe narrowed his mind, 


« And to party gave up want was meant for man- | 
kind 200 


My revered friend e ee Joon gl me to 
the beach, where we embraced and parted with 
tenderneſs, and engaged to carreſpond by letters. 
I ſaid, % hope, Sir, you. will not forget me in 
my abſence.” Jonnson. © Nay, Sir, it is more 
likely you ſhould forget me, than that I ſhould 
forget you.” As the veſſel put out to ſea, I kept 
my eyes upon him for a conſiderable time, while 
he remained rolling his majeſtick frame in his 
uſual manner; at laſt I perceived him walk, back 
into the town, and he diſappeared. : 
Utrecht ſeeming at firſt very dull to me, 97 
the animated ſcenes of London, my ſpirits were 
grievouſly affected; and I wrote to Johnſon a 
plaintive and deſponding letter, to which he paid 
no regard. Afterwards, when I had acquired a 
firmer tone of mind, I wrote him a ſecond letter, 
expreſſing much anxiety to hear from him. At 
length I received the following epiſtle, which was 


of important ſervice to me, and, I truſt, will be 
ſo to many others. 


A Mr. Mr. BoSWELL, @ la Cour de I Empereur, 

Utrecht. 

« Dxar SIR, | 
* YOU are not to think yourſelf forgotten, or 

criminally neglected, that you have had yet no 

letter from me. | love to fee my friends, to hear 

from them, to talk to them, and to talk of them 


Fr? but 
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but it is not without a conſiderable effort of reſolu - 


tion that I prevail upon myſelf to write. I would 
not, however, gratify my own indolence by the 
omiſſion of any important duty, e or any office of 


real kindneſs. 


« To tell you that I am or am not well, that 1 
have or have not been in the country, that I drank 
your health in the room in which we fat laſt toge- 
ther, and that your acquaintance continue to ſpeak 
of you with their former kindneſs, topicks with 
which thoſe letters are commonly filled which are 
written only for the ſake of writing, I ſeldom ſhall 
think worth communicating ; but if I can have it 
in my power to calm any harraſſing diſquiet, ta 
excite any virtuous deſire, to rectify any important 
opinion, or fortify any generous reſolution, you 
need not doubt but I ſhall at leaſt with to prefer the 
pleaſure of gratifying a friend much leſs eſteemed 
than yourſelf; before the gloomy calm of idle 
vacancy. Whether I ſhall eaſily arrive at an exact 
punctuality of correſpondence, I cannot tell. [ 
ſhall, at preſent, expect that you will receive this 
in return for two which I have had from you. The 
firſt, indeed, gave me an account ſo hopelefs of 
the ſtate of your mind, that it hardly admitted of 
deſerved an anſwer; by the ſecond I was much 
better pleafed : and the pleaſure will ſtill be in- 
creaſed by ſuch a narrative of the progreſs of your 
ſtudies, as may evince the continuance of an equal 
and rational application of ou mind to ſome 
uſeful enquiry. 

« You will, perhaps, with to aſk, wht ſtudy 
I would recommend. I ſhall not ſpeak of 

theology, 
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theology, - becauſe it ought not be conſidered as a 
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queſtion whether you ſhall endeavour to know the Etat. 55. 


will of Gop. 


« I ſhall, eden, conſider * ſuch {ſtudies as 
we are at liberty to purſue or to neglect; and of 


theſe I know not how you will make a detrer choice, 
than by ſtudying the civil law, as your father ad- 
viſes, and the ancient languages, as you had de- 
termined for yourſelf; at leaſt reſolve, while you 
remain in any ſettled reſidence, to ſpend a certain 
number of hours every day amongſt your books. 
The diſſipation of thought, of which you complain, 
is nothing more than the vacillation of a mind ſuſ- 


pended between different motives, and changing 
its direction as any motive gains or loſes ſtrength. 


If you can but kindle in your mind any ſtrong 
deſire, if you can but keep predominant any wiſh 
tor ſome particular excellence or attainment, the 
guſts of imagination will break away, without any 
effect upon your conduct, and commonly without 
any traces left upon the memory. 
There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart 
a deſire of diſtinction, which inclines every man 
firſt to hope, and then to believe, that Nature has 
given him ſomething peculiar to himſelf. This 
vanity makes one mind nurſe averſions, and ano- 
ther actuate deſires, till they riſe by art much 
above their original ſtate of power; and as affecta- 
tion, in time, improves to habit, they at laſt tyran- 
niſe over him who at firſt encouraged them only 
for ſhow. Every deſire is a viper in the boſom, 
who, while he was chill, was harmleſs; but when 
warmth gave him ſtrength, exerted it in poiſon. 
F f 4 You 
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You know a- gentleman, who, when firſt he ſet 


Eat, 54. his foot in the gay world, as he prepared himſelf 


to whirl in the vortex of pleaſure, imagined a total 
indifference and univerſal} negligence to be the moſt 
agreeable concomitants of youth, and the ſtrongeſt 
indication of an airy temper and a quick appichen- 
ſion. Vacant to every object, and ſenſible of every 
impulſe, he thought that all appearance of dili- 
gence would deduct ſomething from the reputation 


of genius; and hoped that he ſhould appear to 
attain, amidſt all the eaſe of careleſſneſs, and all 
the tumult of diverſion, that knowledge and thoſe 


accompliſhments which mortals of the common 
fabrick obtain only by mute abſtraction and ſoli- 
tary drudgery. He tried this ſcheme of life awhile, 
was made weary of it by his ſenſe and his virtue, 
he then wiſhed to return to his ſtudies; and find- 
ing long habits of idleneſs and pleaſure harder to 
be cured than he expected, ſtill willing to retain 
his claim to ſame extraordinary prerogatives, re- 
ſolved the common conſequences of irregularity 
into an unalterable decree of deſtiny, and con- 
cluded that Nature had originally formed him in- 
capable of rational employment. 

« Let all ſuch fancies, illuſive and: deſtructive, 


ve baniſhed henceforward from your thoughts for 
ever. Reſolve, and keep your reſolution ; chooſe, 
and purſue your choice, If you fpend this day in 


ſtudy, you will find yourſelf ſtill more able to ſtudy 
to-morrow; not that you are to expect that you 
ſhall at once obtain a complete victory. Depravity 
is not very eaſily overcome. Reſolution will fome- 
times relax, and diligence will ſometimes be in- 
terrupted; 
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terrupted; but let no accidental ſurpriſe or devla- 
tion, whether ſhort or long, diſpoſe you to de- Tut. 


ſpondency. Conſider theſe failings as incident to 
all mankind. Begin agam. where you left off, and 


endeavour to avoid the ſeducements that prevailed 


over you before. 
« This, my dear Boſwell, is advices which, per- 
haps, has been often given you, and given you 
without effect. But this advice, if you will nat 
take from others, you muſt take from your own re- 
flections, if you purpoſe to do the duties of the 
ſtation ta which the bounty of Providence has. 
called you. | 
Let me have a long letter from you as ſoon as 
you can. I hope you continue your journal, and 
enrich it with many obſervations upon the country 
in which you reſide. 


Seven Provinces. I am, dear Sir, 


« Your moſt affectionate ſervant, 
© London, Dec. 8, 1763. | 


am ſorry to obſerve, that neither in my own | 


minutes, nor in my letters to Johnſon which have 
been preſerved by him, can I find any information 


how the poor are maintained in the Seven Provinces. 


But I ſhall extract from one of my letters what 
L learnt concerning the other ſubject of his curioſity, 
e have made all poſſible enquiry with reſpect to 


the Friſick language, and find that it has been leſs 
cultivated than any other of the northern dialects; 


a certain proof of which is their deficiency of books, 


It will be a favour if you 
can get me any books in the Friſick language, and 
can enquire how the poor are maintained in the 


SAM. Johxsox.“ 
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763. Of the old Friſick there are no remains, except 
Ear. ff. ſome ancient laws preſerved by Schotanus in his 
© Beſehryvinge van die Heerlykbeid van Priefland ; 
and his © Hiſtoria Friſica. I have not yet been 
able to find theſe books. Profeſſor Trotz, who 
formerly was of the Univerſity of Vranyken in 
Friefland, and is at prefent preparing an edition 
ol all the Frilick laws, gave me this information. 
Of the modern Friſick, or what is fpoken by the 
boors at this day, I have procured a ſpecimen. 
It is © Giſbert Japix's Rymelerie,” which is the only 
book that they have. It 1s amazing, that they 
have no tranſlation of the bible, no treatiſes of 
devotion, nor even any of the ballads and ſtory- 
books which are ſo agreeable to country people. 
You ſhall have Japix by the firſt convenient oppor- 
tunity. I doubt not to pick up Schotanus. Myn- 

heer Trotz has promiſed me his aſſiſtance.” 
Etat. 55. - Early in 1764 Johnſon paid a viſit to the Lang- 
ton family, at their feat of Langton, in Lincoln- 
ſhire, where he paſſed fome time, much to his 
ſatisfaction. His friend Bennet Langton, it will 
not be doubted, did every thing in his power to 
make the place agreeable to ſo illuſtrious a gueſt; 
and the elder Mr. Langton and his lady, being 
fully capable of underſtanding his value, were not 
wanting in attention. He, however, told me, 
that oid Mr. Langton, though a man of conſider- 
able learning, had fo little allowance to make for 
his occaſtonal © laxity of talk,” that becauſe in 
the courſe of diſcuſſion he ſometimes mentioned 


what might be faid in favour of the peculiar tenets 


of 
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of the Romiſh church, he went to his grave be- 
lieving him to be of that. communion. | 

Johnſon, during his ſtay at Langton, had the 
advantage of a gend library, and ſaw ſeveral gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, _ I have obtained 
from Mr. Langton the following OY of 
this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not 
have been ſatisfied with a country living; for, talk- 
ing of a reſpectable clergyman in Lincolnſhire, he 
obſerved, “ This man, Sir, fills up the duties of 
his life well. I 0 of Os but could not 
imitate him.“ 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate herſelf 
from blame for neglecting ſocial attention to worthy 
neighbours, by ſaying, «] would go to them if 
it would do them any good ;'* he ſaid, © What 
good, Madam, do you expect to have in your 
power to do them? It is ſhewing them reſpect, 
and that is doing them good.“ 

So ſocially accommodating was he: that once 
when Mr. Langton and he were driving together 
in a coach, and Mr. Langton complained of being 
ſick, he inſiſted that they ſhould go out, and fit 
on the back of it in the open air, which they did. 


1764. 
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And being ſenſible how ſtrange the appearance 


muſt be, obſerved, that a countryman whom they 


ſaw in a field would probably be thinking, “ If 


theſe two madmen ſhould come down, what © would 
become of me?“ 

Soon after his return to 1 which was in 
February, was founded that Crus which exiſted 
Jong without 2 name, but at Mr, Garrick's funeral 

became 


. 
2 
* r * 
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1764, became diſtinpuiſhed by the title of Tue Lirexany 
EZr_-— CLus. Sir Joſhua Reynolds had the merit of 


_ 


F5* 


being the firſt propoſer of it, to which: Johnſon 
acceded, and the original members were, Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Edmund 
Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, 
Pr. Goldſmith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John 


Hawkins. They met at the Turk's Head, in 


Gerrard-ſtreet, Soho, one evening in every week, 
at ſeven, and generally continued their converfa- 
tion till a pretty late hour. This club has been 
gradually increaſed to its preſent number, thirty 
five. After about ten years, inſtead of ſupping 
weekly, it was reſolved to dine together once a fort- 
night during the meeting of Parliament. Their 
original tavern having been converted into a 
private houſe, they moved firſt to Prince's in 
Sackville- ſtreet, then to Le Telier's in Dover: ſtreet, 
and now meet at Parſloe's, St. James's-ſtreet. 
Between the time of its formation, and the time 
at which this work is pafling through the preſs, 
(June 1792,) the following perſons, now dead 
were members of jt: Mr. Dunning, (afterwards 
Lord Aſhburton,) Mr. Samuel Dyer, Mr. Gat- 
rick, Dr. Shipley Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Mr. Veſey, 
Mr. Thomas Warton and Dr. Adam Smith. The 


eſent members are, Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, 
. Charlemont, Sir Robert Chambers, Dr. 


Percy Biſnop of Dromore, Dr. Barnard Biſhop 
of Killaloe, Dr. Marlay Biſhop of Clonfert, Mr. 
Fox, Dr. George Fordyce, Sir William Scott, 
Sir Joſeph Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, Mr. 
Windham of Norfolk, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, 

Sir 
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Sir William Jones, Mr. Cotman, Mr. Steevens; 
Dr. Burney, Dr. Joſeph Watton, Mr. Malone, 
Lord Offory, Lord Spencer, Lord Lucan, Eord 
Palmerſton, Lord Eliot, Lord Macattney, Mr. 
Richard Burke, junior, Sir William Hamilton, 
Dr. Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr. Hincheliffe, 
Biſhop of Peterborough, che Duke of Leeds, 
Dr. Douglas, Biſhop of nnen and the writer 
of this account. 

Sir John Hawkins? nopreſerits; hinnfelf as a 
« ſecedor from ckis ſociety, and aſſigns as the rea- 


ſon of his “ vithdrauing himſelf from it, chat 


its late hours were inconſiſtent with his domeſtick 
arrangements. In this he is not accurate; for the 
fact was, that he one evening attacked Mr. Burke 
in ſo rude a manner, that all the company teſtified 
their diſpleaſure; and at their next meeting his 


reception was ſuch, that he never came again“. 


He is equally inaccurate with reſpe& to Mr. 
Garrick, of whom he ſays, © he truſted that the 
leaſt intimation of a deſire to come among us, 
would procure hima ready admiſſion ;” but in this 


| he was miſtaken. Johnſon conſulted me upon it; 


and when I-could find no objection to receiving him, 
exclaimed, He will diſturb us by his buffoonery; 
—and afterwards ſo managed matters, that he 


was never formally propoſed, and, by conſequence, 
never admitted.“ 


In juſtice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnſon, 


1 think it neceſſary to rectify this miſ-ſtatement, 
The truth is, that not very long after the inſtitu- 
tion of our club, Sir Joſhua Reynolds was ſpeaking 


3 Life of Johnſon, p. 425. From Sir Joſhua Reynolds. 


5 Life of Jehnſon, p. 425. 
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right to hold ſuch language.“ However, when 


_ Garnick. 


well as from my own knowledge, to vindicate at 
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of it to Garrick. © I like it, much, (ſaid he,) I þ 
1 think I ſhall be of you.” When Sir Joſhus 4 
mentioned this to Dr. Johnſon, he was much 6 
diſpleaſed with the actor's conceit. © He'll be of 
us, (ſaid Johnſon) how does he know we will by 
permit him? The firſt Duke in England has no 


Garrick was regularly propoſed ſome time after- 
wards, Johnſon, though he had taken a momen- 
tary offence at his arrogance, warmly and kindly 
ſupported him, and he was accordingly elected, 
was a moſt agreeable member, and continued to 
attend our meetings to the time of his death. | - 

Mrs. P10z2z1? has alſo given a ſimilar miſrepre- 
ſentation of Johnſon's treatment of Garrick in this 
particular, as if he had uſed theſe contemptuous 
expreſſions: If Garrick does apply, I'll black- 
ball him. Surely, one _ to ſit in a ſociety 
like ours, 


« Unelbow'd by : a gameſter, pimp, or in 


I am happy to be enabled by ſuch unqueſtion- 
able authority as that of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, as 


once the heart of Johnſon and the ocial merit a 


In this year, except what he may have done in 
reviſing Shakſpeare, we do not find that he la- 
boured much in literature. He wrote a review ef anc 
Grainger's Sugar Cane, a Poem,“ in the Lon- haz 
don Chronicle. He told me, that Dr. Percy wrote ing 
the greateſt part of this review; but, I imagine, me 
he did not recolle& it diſtinctly, for it appears to 


* Letters to and from Dr. Johnſon. Vol, I. p. 278. 
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be moſtly, if not altogether, his own. ' He: alſb 
wrote in the. Critical Review, an account o 
Goldſmith's excellent poem, © The Traveller.“ 

The eaſe and independence to which he had at 
laſt attained by royal munificence, increaſed his 
natural indolence. In his“ Meditations” he thus 
accuſes himſelf: © 'Goop FRI DAV, April 20, 
1764. T1 have made no reformation ; I have lived 
totally uſeleſs, more ſenſual in thought, and more 
addicted to wine and meat. And next morning 
he thus feelingly complains : © My indolence, ſince 
my laſt reception of the ſacrament, has ſunk into 
groſſer ſluggiſnneſs, and my diſſipation ſpread 
into wilder 'neghgence. My thoughts have been 
clouded with ſenſuality ;. and, except that from the 


beginning of this year | have, in ſome meaſure, 


1764 


forborne exceſs of ſtrong drink, my appetites - 


have predominated over my reaſon. A kind of 
ſtrange oblivion has overſpread me, ſo that I know 
not what has become of the laſt year ; and perceive 
that incidents and intelligence paſs over me, with- 
out leaving any impreſſion.” He then ſolemnly 
ſays, c This is not the life to which heaven is pro- 


miſed *;”” and he earneſtly reſolves an amendment. 


It was his cuſtom to obſerve certain days with 
a pious abſtraftion ; viz. New-year's-day, the 


day of his wife's death, Good Friday, Eaſter-day, 


and his own birth-day. He this year ſays, © I 
have now ſpent fifty-five years in reſolving; hav- 
ing, from the earlieſt time almoſt that I can re- 
member, been forming ſchemes of a better life, 


7 Prayers and Meditations, p. 50. | ® Ibid, p. 51. % 
| e 1 have 
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1764. 1 have done nothing. The need of doing, there. 


eas cs, fore, is preſſing, ſince the time of doing is ſhort, 


O Gop, grant me to reſolve aright, and to keep 
my reſolutions, for JEsus CHRIST's ſake. Amen?” 
Such a tenderneſs of conſcience, ſuch a fervent de. 
fire of improvement, will rarely be found. It is, 
ſurely, not decent in thofe who are hardened in in- 


difference to ſpiritual improvement, to treat = 


pious anxiety of Johnſon with contempt. . 
About this time he was afflicted with a very 65 
vere return of the hypochondriack diſorder, which 
was ever lurking about him. He was ſo ill, as, 
notwithſtanding his remarkable love of company, 
to be entirely averſe to ſociety, the moſt fatal ſymp- 
tom of that malady. Dr. Adams told me, that, 
as an old friend, he was admitted to viſit him, and 


that he found him in a deplorable ſtate, ſighing, 


groaning, talking to himſelf, and reſtleſsly walking 
from room to room. He then uſed this empha- 
tical expreſſion of the miſery which he felt: „ 
would conſent to have a limb amputated to reco- 
ver my ſpirits.“ 

Talking to himſelf was, indeed, one of his fin 
gularities ever ſince I knew him. I was certain 
that he was frequently uttering pious ejaculations; 
for fragments of the Lord's Prayer have been 
diſtinctly overheard. His friend Mr. Thom 
Davies, of whom Churchill ſays, 


e That Davies hath a very pretty wer" 


when Dr. Johnſon muttered © lead us not into 
temptation,” uſed with waggiſh and gallant 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 58, 
3 | | humout 
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of . 


humour to whiſper Mrs. Davies, ce You, my dear, 
t. are the cauſe of this.“ 
Þ He had another particularity, of which none of 


his friends ever ventured to aſk an explanation. Ir 
appeared to me ſome ſuperſtitious habit, which he 
i, had contracted early, and from which he had never 
N. called upon his reaſon to diſ-entangle him. This 
us was his anxious care to go out or in at a door or 
: paſſage, by a certain number of ſteps from a cer- 
ſe. MW tain point, or at leaſt ſo as that either his right or 
ch W his left foot, (I am not certain which,) ſhould 
as, WW conſtantly make the firſt actual movement when he 
ny, came cloſe to the door or paſſage. Thus I con- 
_ jecture: for I have, upon innumerable occaſions, 
nat, WW obſerved him ſuddenly ſtop, and then ſeem to 
and count his ſteps with a deep earneſtneſs; and when 
ing, W he had neglected or gone wrong in this fort of 
ung magical movement, I have ſeen him go back 


ha- again, put himſelf in a proper poſture to begin the 


ceremony, and, having gone through it, break 
from his abſtraction, walk briſkly on, and join his 
companion. A. ſtrange inſtance of ſomething of 
this nature, even when on horſeback, happened 
when he was in the iſle of Sky *, Sir Joſhua Rey- 


rather than croſs a particular alley in Leiceſter- 
fields; but this Sir Joſhua imputed to his having 
had ſome diſagreeable recollection aſſociated 
1 with it. 

ml That the moſt minute ſingularities which be- 
c ante longed to him, and made very obſervable parts 


3 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 34. edit. p. 316, 


on Vor. I. G g of 


nolds has obſerved him to go a good way about, 
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of his appearance and manner, may not be omitted, 
it is requiſite to mention, that while talking or 
even muling as he fat in his chair, he commonly 
held his head to one ſide towards his right ſhoulder, 
and ſhook it in a tremulous manner, movin 


his body backwards and forwards, and rubbing his 


left knee in the ſame direction, with the palm of 
his hand. In the intervals of articulating he mads 
various ſounds with his mouth, ſometimes as it 
ruminating, or what is called chewing the cud, 
ſometimes giving a half whiſtle, ſometimes mak- 
ing his tongue play backwards from the roof of 
his mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and fome- 
times protruding 1t againſt his upper gums in front, 
as if pronouncing quickly under his breath, 100, 
too, too: all this accompanied ſometimes with a 
thoughtful look, but more frequently with a ſmile, 

I am fully aware how very obvious an occaſion 
I here give for the ſneering jocularity of ſuch as 
have no reliſh of an exact likeneſs; which, to 
render complete, he who draws it muſt not diſdain 
the ſlighteſt ſtrokes. But if witlings ſhould be in- 
clined to attack this account, let them have the 
candour to quote what I have offered in my 
defence. 

He was for ſome time in the ſummer at Eaſton 
Maudit, Northamptonſhire, on a vifit to the 
Reverend Dr. Percy, now Biſhop of Dromore. 
Whatever diſſatisfaction he felt at what he conſi- 
dered as a ſlow progreſs in intellectual improve- 
ment, we find that his heart was tender, and his 
affections warm, as appears irom the following 
very kind letter : - 

f 


pop pſy, op — 
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7 Josnoa RavxoLvs, Ed. * Lett Ha, 
n. 
« PEAR SIR, 2 

J pi not hear of your | fekneß till I heard 
likewiſe of your recovery, and therefore eſcaped 
that part of your pain, which every man "muſt 
feel, to whom you are known as you are known 
to me. 

« Having had no particular account of your di. 
order, I know not in what ſtate it has left you. 
If the amuſement of my company can exhilarate 
the languor of 2 ſlow recovery, I will not delay a 
day to come to you; for I know not how I can ſo 
effectually promote my own pleaſure as by pleaſing 
you, or my own intereſt as by preſerving you, in 


whom, if I ſhould loſe you, I ſhould loſe almoſt 


the only man whom I call a friend, 

« Pray let me hear of you from yourſelf, or 
from dear Miſs Reynolds *, Make my compliment 
to Mr. Mudge. I am, dear Sir, 

« Your moſt affectionate 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 


« At the Rev. Mr. Percy's, at Eaſton SAM. Joiixnson,” 
Maudit, Northamptonſhire, (by | 
Caſtle Aſhby,) Aug. 19, 1780 


764. 


Early in the year 176 5 he paid ; a ſhort viſit to Etat. 56. 


the Univerſity of Cambridge, with his friend Mr. 
Beauclerk. There is a lively pictureſque account 


* Sir Joſhua's ſiſter, for hom Johnſon had a particular affec- 
tion, and to whom he wrote many letters which I have ſeen, and 
which I am ſorry her too nice delicacy will not permit to be 


publiſhed, 
G g 2 of 
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of his behaviour on this viſit, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for March 1785, being an extract of a 
letter from the late Dr. John Sharp. The two fol- 


lowing ſentences are very charaCteriſtical : He 
drank his large potations of tea with me, inter- 


rupted by many an indignant contradiction, and 
many a noble ſentiment.” ——< Several perſons 
got into his company the laſt evening at Trinity, 
where, about twelve, he began to be very great; 
ſtripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the very ſkin, then 


gave her for his toaſt, and drank her in two 


bumpers.” 


"The ſtrictneſs of his ſelf- examination and ſcru- 
pulous Chriſtian humility, appear in his pious 


meditation on Eaſter- day this year.— I purpoſe 
again to partake of the bleſſed ſacrament ; yet when 


1 conſider how vainly I have hitherto reſolved at 


this annual commemoration of my Saviour's death, 


to regulate my life by his laws, I am almoſt afraid 


to renew my reſolutions.” 


The concluding words are very remarkable, and 
ſhew that he laboured under a ſevere depreſſion of 
ſpirits. _ © Since the laſt Eaſter J have reformed 
no evil habit, my time has been unprofitably ſpent, 
and ſeems as a dream that has left nothing behind. 
My memory grows confuſed, and I know not how the 


days paſs over me. Good Lord deliver me-.“ 


No man was more gratefully ſenſible of any 
kindneſs done to him than Johnſon. There is a 
little circumſtance in his diary this year, which 
ſhews him in a very amiable hight, 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 61. 


ce July 


Dz. JOHNSON. 
« July 2. 1 paid Mr. Simpſon ten guineas, 


which he had formerly lent me in my neceſ- 


ſity and for which Tetty expreſſed her rw 
tude.” 

cc July 8. I lent Mr. — ten y_ 
more.” 

Here he had a pleaſing opportunity of 1 the 
ſame kindneſs to an old friend, which he had for- 


merly received from him. Indeed his liberality as 


to money was very remarkable. The next article 
in his diary is, © July 16, I received ſeventy-five 
pounds, Lent Mr. Davies twenty - fre. 0 


Trinity College, Dublin, at this time farpriſed 
Johnſon with a ſpontaneous compliment of the 
higheſt academical honours, by creating him 
Doctor of Laws. The diploma, which is in my 
poſſeſſion, is as follows: 


« OMNIBUS ad quos præſentes litere berve- 


nerint, ſalutem. Nos Præpqſitus et Socii ſeniores Col- 


legit ſacroſanctæ et individuæ Trinitatis Reginæ Eliza- 


 bethe juxta Dublin, teſtamur, Samueli Fobnſon, Armi- 


gero, ob egregiam ſcriptorum elegantiam et utulitatem, 


gratiam conceſſam fuiſſe pro gradu Doctoratils in utroque 
Jure, oftavo die Julii, Anno Domini milleſimo ſeptin- 
genteſimo ſexageſimo-quinto. In cujus rei teſtimonium 
fingulorum manus et ſigillum quo in hiſce utimur appo- 
ſuimus ; vicgſimo tertio die Fulii, Anno Domint mille- 
Jimo ſeptingenteſimo ſexageſs 7mo-quinto. 


Gut. CLemeEnT, FRAN, ANDREWS, R. MuRRaY. 
Tuo. Wilsow. - Preps. © Koptus, Law. 


Tue. LELANP. „ , Micy, Kearney.” 
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This unſolicited mark of diſtinction, conferred 


Etat. 56, on ſo great a literary character, did much honour 


to the judgement and liberal fpirit of that learned 
body. Johnſon acknowledged the favour in a let. 
ter to Dr. Leland, one of their number; but I 
have not been able to obtain a copy of it. 


He appears this year to have been ſeized with a 
temporary fit of ambition, for he had thoughts 
both of ſtudying law and of engaging in politicks. 
His « Prayer before the Study of Law” is truly 
admirable : 

ce Sept. 26, 1765. 

Almighty Gop, the giver of wiſdom, without 
whoſe help reſolutions are vain, without whoſe 
bleſſings ſtudy is ineffectual; enable me, if it be 
thy will, to attain ſuch knowledge as may qualify 
me to direct the doubtful, and inſtruct the ignorant; 
to prevent wrongs and terminate contentions ; and 
grant that I may uſe that knowledge which I ſhall 
attain, to thy glory and my own ſalvation, for 
Jzsvs CurisT's ſake. Amen!.“ | 
His prayer in the view of becoming a politician 
js entitled, « Engaging in Por1Ticks with 
H———n,” no doubt his friend, the Right Ho- 
nourable William Gerard Hamilton, for whom, 
during a long acquaintance, he had a great eſteem, 
and to whoſe converſation he once paid this high 


compliment: © am very unwilling to be left 


alone, Sir, and therefore I go with my company 
down the firft pair of ſtairs, in ſome hopes that 


6 Prayers and Meditations, P: 66. 
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they may, perhaps, return again. I go with you, 
Sir, as far as the ſtreet-door.” In what particular 
department he intended to engage does not appear, 
nor can Mr. Hamilton explain. His prayer is in 
general terms. * Enlighten my underſtanding 
with knowledge of right, and govern my will by 
thy laws, that no deceit may miſlead me, nor 
temptation corrupt me; that I may always endea- 
vour to do good, and hinder evils.” There is 
nothing upon the ſubject in his diary. 

This year was diſtinguiſhed by his being intro- 
duced into the family of Mr. Thrale, one of the 
moſt eminent brewers in England, and Member of 
Parliament for the borough of Southwark. Fo- 
reigners are not a little amazed when they hear of 
brewers, diſtillers, and men in ſimilar departments 
of trade, held forth as perſons of conſiderable con- 
ſequence. In this great commercial country it is 
natural that a ſituation which produces much wealth 
ſhould be conſidered as very reſpectable; and, no 
doubt, honeſt induſtry is entitled to eſteem. But, 
perhaps, the too rapid advance of men of low ex- 
traction tends to leſſen the value of that diſtinction 
by birth and gentility, which has ever been found 
beneficial to the grand ſcheme of ſubordination. 
Johnſon uſed to give this account of the riſe of 


Mr. Thrale's father: He worked at ſix ſhillings 


a week for twenty years inthe great brewery, which 
afterwards was his own. The proprietor of it had 
an only daughter, who was married to a nobleman. 


5 Prayers and Meditations, p. 67, 
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It was not fit that a peer ſhould continue the buſi. 


Tes. 36. neſs. On the old man's death, therefore, the 


brewery was to be ſold. To find a purchaſer for 


ſo large a property was a difficult matter; and, 
after ſome time, it was ſuggeſted, that it would be 
ad viſeable to treat with Thrale, a ſenſible, active, 
honeſt man, who had been employed in the houſe, 
and to transfer the whole to him for thirty thouſand 


pounds, ſecurity being taken upon the property. 


This was accordingly ſettled. In eleven years 
Thrale paid the purchaſe- money. He acquired 
a large fortune, and lived to be member of Par. 


liament for Southwark. But what was moſt re- 


markable was the liberality with which he uſed his 
riches. He gave his ſon and daughters the beſt 
education. The eſteem which his good conduct 
procured him from the nobleman who had mar- 
ried his maſter's daughter, made him be treated 
with much attention; and his ſon, both at ſchool 
and at the Univerſity of Oxford, aſſociated with 
young, men of the firſt rank. His allowance from 
his father, after he left college, was ſplendid ; no 
leſs than a thouſand a year. This, in a man who 
had riſen as old Thrale did, was a very extraordi- 
nary inſtance of generoſity. He uſed to ſay, If 
this young dog does not find ſo much after I am 
gone as he expects, let him remember that he has 

had a great deal in my own time.” 
The ſon, though in affluent circumſtances, had 
od ſenſe enough to carry on his father's trade, 
which was of ſuch extent, that I remember he once 
told me, he would not quit it for an annuity of 
| ten 
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family.” Having left daughters only, the pro- 


perty was fold for the immenſe ſum of one hundred 
and thirty-five thouſand pounds; a magnificent 

a proof of what may be done by fair trade in no long 

X period of time. 

l There may be ſome who think that a new ſyſtem 


. of gentility might be eſtabliſhed, upon principles 
b totally different from what have hitherto prevailed, 
d Our preſent heraldry, it may be faid, is ſuited to 
* 


tary excellence. Why, in civiliſed times, we may 
be aſked, ſhould there not be rank and honours, 
upon principles, which, independent of long cuſ- 
tom, are certainly not leſs worthy, and which, when 
once allowed to be connected with elevation and 
precedency, would obtain the ſame dignity in our 
imagination? Why ſhould not the knowledge, 
the {kill, the expertneſs, the aſſiduity, and the 


5 Mrs. Burney informs me that ſhe heard Dr. Johnſon ſay, 
An Engliſh Merchant is a new ſpecies of Gentleman.“ He, per. 
aaps, had in his mind the following ingenious paſſage in “ The 


addreſſes Sir John Bevil, Give me leave to ſay, that we mer- 
chants are a ſpecies of gentry that have grown into the world 
this laſt century, and are as honourable, and almoſt as uſeful as 
you landed-folks, that have always thought yourſelves fo much 
above us; for your trading forſooth is extended no farther than 
a load of hay, or a fat ox. — You are pleaſant people indeed! 


you induſtry is diſhonourable,” 
crowned 
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ten thouſand a year; * Not (ſaid he,) that I get 1766. 
ten thouſand a year by it, but it is an eſtate to a Fry 


the barbarous times in which it had its origin. It 
— is chiefly founded upon ferocious merit, upon mili- 


ipirited hazards of trade and commerce, when 


Conſcious Lovers, Act iv. Scene ii. where Mr. Sealand thus 


becauſe you are generally bred up to be lazy, therefore, I warrant : 
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erowned with ſucceſs, be entitled to give thoſe 


flattering diſtinctions by which * are ſo 
univerſally captivated. 

Such are the ſpecious, but falſe 1 for a 
propoſition which always will find numerous advo- 


cates, in a nation where men are every day ſtarting 


up from obſcurity to wealth. To refute them is 
needleſs. The general ſenſe of mankind cries out, 
with irreſiſtible force, «Un gentilbomme eft toujours 
gentil homme. 

Mr. Thrale had married Miſs Heſther Lynch 


Saluſbury, of good Welch extraction, a lady of 


lively talents, improved by education. That 
Johnſon's introduction into Mr. Thrale's family, 
which contributed ſo much to the happineſs of his 
life, was owing to her deſire for his converſation, 


is the moſt probable and general ſuppoſition : but 


it is not the truth. Mr. Murphy, who was inti- 
mate with Mr, Thrale, having ſpoken very highly 
of Dr. Johnſon, he was requeſted to make them 
acquainted, This being mentioned to Johnſon, 
he accepted of an invitation to dinner at Thrale's, 
and was fo much pleaſed with his reception, both 
by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and they fo much pleaſed 
with him, that his invitations to their houſe were 
more and more frequent, till at laſt he became one 
of the family, and an apartment was appropriated 
to him, both in their houſe in Southwark, and in 
their villa at Streatham. 

Johnſon had a very ſincere eſteem for Mr. Thrale 
as a man of excellent principles, a good ſcholar, 
well ſkilled in trade, of a ſound underſtanding, and 
of manners ſuch as preſented the character of a 


Plain 
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lain independent Engliſh Squire. As this family 
will frequently be mentioned in the courſe of the FCC 


following pages, and as a falſe notion has prevailed 
that Mr. Thrale was inferiour, and in ſome degree 
inſignificant, compared with Mrs. Thrale, it may 
be proper to give a true ſtate of the caſe from the 
authority of Johnſon himſelf, in his own words. 

« I know no man, (ſaid he,) who is more maſter 
of his wife and family than Thrale. If he but 
holds up a finger, he is obeyed. It is a great 
miſtake to ſuppoſe that ſhe is above him in literary 
attainments. She is more flippant; but he hag 
ten times her learning: he is a regular ſcholar; but 
her learning is that of a ſchool-boy in one of the 
lower forms.” My readers may naturally wiſh for 
ſome repreſentation of the figures of this couple. 
Mr. Thrale was tall, well proportioned, and ſtately. 
As for Madam, or my Miſtreſs, by which epithers 
Johnſon uſed to mention Mrs. Thrale, ſhe was 
ſhort, plump, and briſk. She has herſelf given 
us a lively view of the idea which Johnſon had of 
her perſon, on her appearing before him in a dark- 
coloured gown : © You little creatures ſhould never 
wear thoſe fort of clothes, however; they are un- 
ſuitable in every way. What | have not all inſets 
gay colours“? Mr, Thrale gave his wife a liberal 
indulgence, both in the choice of their company, 
and in the mode of entertaining them, He un- 
derſtood and valued Johnſon, without remiſſion, 
from their firſt acquaintance to the day of his death, 
Mrs. Thrale was enchanted with Johnſon's conver» 


* Mrs. Piozzi's Ancedotes, p. 279. 4 
| on 
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ſation for its own ſake, and had alſo a very allow- 


Ttat. 56. able vanity in appearing to be honoured with the 


attention of ſo celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnſon 
than this connection. He had at Mr. Thrale's 
all the comforts and even luxuries of life; his me- 
lancholy was diverted, and his irregular habits leſ- 
ſened by aſſociation with an agreeable and well. 
ordered family. He was treated with the utmoſt 
reſpect, and even affection. The vivacity of Mrs. 
Thrale's literary talk rouſed him to cheerfulneſs 
and exertion, even when they were alone. But 


this was not often the caſe; for he found here a 


conſtant ſucceſſion of what gave him the higheſt 
enjoyment, the ſociety of the learned, the witty, 
and the eminent in every way, who were aſſembled 
in numerous companies, called forth his wonderful 
powers, and gratified him with admiration, to 


* Which no man could be inſenſible. 


In the October of this year he at length gave to 
the world his edftion of Shakſpeare, which, if it 
had no other merit but that of producing his Pre- 


face, in which the excellencies and defects of that 


immortal bard are diſplayed with a maſterly hand, 


the nation would have had no reaſon to complain. 


A blind indiſcriminate admiration of Shakſpeare 
had expoſed the Britiſh nation to the ridicule of 
foreigners. Johnſon, by candidly admitting the 
faults of his poet, had the more credit in beſtowing 
on him deſerved and indiſputable praiſe; and 
doubtleſs none of all his panegyriſts have done him 
half ſo much honour. Their praiſe was, like that 
of a counſel, upon his own fide of the cauſe: 

T | Johnſon's 


Johnſon's was like the grave, well conſidered, and 


impartial opinion of the judge, which falls from his 
lips with weight, and is received with reverence. 
What he did as a commentator has no ſmall ſhare 
of merit, though his reſearches were not ſo ample, 


and his inveſtigations ſo acute as they might have 


been, which we now certainly know from the la- 
bours of other able and ingenious criticks who have 
followed him. He has enriched his edition with a 
conciſe account of each play, and of its character- 
iſtick excellence. Many of his notes have illuſtrated 
obſcurities in the text, and placed paſſages eminent 
for beauty in a more conſpicuous light ; and he 
has, in general, exhibited ſuch a mode of anno- 
tation, as may be beneficial to all ſubſequen 

editors. PSS 

His Shakſpeare was virulently attacked by Mr. 
William Kenrick, who obtained the degree of 
LL. D. from a Scotch Univerſity, and wrote for the 
bookſellers in a great variety of branches. Though 
he certainly was not without conſiderable merit, he 
wrote with ſo little regard to decency and principles 
and decorum, and in ſo haſty a manner, that his re- 
putation was neither extenſive nor laſting. I remem- 
ber one evening, when ſome of his works were men- 
tioned, Dr. Goldſmith ſaid, he had never heard of 
them ; upon which Dr. Johnſon obſerved, * Sir, 
he is one of the many who have made themſelves 
public, without making themſelves known.” 

A young ſtudent of Oxford, of the name of Bar- 
clay, wrote an anſwer to Kenrick's review of John- 
ſon's Shakſpeare. Johnſon was at firſt angry that 
Kenrick's attack ſhould have the credit of an way 
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1765 But afterwards, conſidering the young man's good 
=> 56, intention, he kindly noticed him, and 8 0 


would have done more, had not che young m 
died. 

In his Preface to Shakſpeare, Iohnſon treated 
Voltaire very contemptuouſly, obſerving, upon 
ſome of his remarks, *Theſe are the petty criti. 
eiſms of petty wits,” Voltaire, in revenge, made 
an attack upon Johnſon, in one of his numerous 
literary fallies, which I remember to have read; 
but there'being no general index to his voluminous 
works, have ſearched] in vey and therefore cannot 
quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagoniſt with whom I b 
Johnſon ſhould not diſdain to contend. I preſſed 
him to anſwer. He ſaid, he perhaps might; but he 
never did. 

Mr. Burney having occaſion to write to Johnſon 
for ſome receipts for ſubſcriptions to his Shakſpeare, 
which Johnſon had omitted to deliver, when the 
money was paid, he availed himſelf of that oppor- 
tunity of thanking Johnſon for the great pleaſure 
which he had received from the peruſal of his Pre- 
face to Shakſpeare; which although it excited much 
clamour againſt him at firſt, is now juſtly ranked 
among the moſt excellent of his writings. To 
this letter, Johnſon returned the following anſwer: 


To CHARLES Burney, Ei. in Poland ſtreet. 
„ ; 
EIA ſorry that your kindneſs to me has 
brought upon. you ſo much trouble, though you 


have | taken care to abate that ſorrow, by the plea- 
4 ſure 


me has 


gh you 
3E plea- 
ſure 


Dz. JOHNSON. 


ſure which I. receive from your approbation. 1 
defend my criticiſm in the ſame manner wich you,. 


We muſt 'confeis the faults: of our favourite, to 


gain credit to our . praiſe of his excellencies. ' He 
that claims, either in himſelf or for another, the 


tation which he deſigns to aſſiſt. 
cc Be pleaſed to make my WE gag to oor 
family. I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt obliged | 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 


* Oct. 16, 1765. SAM. Jonuson.“ * 


From one of his Journals 1 tranſcribed what 


follows : 

« At church, Oct. — 65. 

« To avoid all fingularity ; Bonaventura. 

ce To come in before ſervice, and compoſe my 
mind by meditation, or by reading ſome Portions 
of ſcripture. Tetty. 

ce If I can hear the ſermon, to attend i it, Wadeſb az 
tention be more troubleſome than uſeful. 

Jo conſider the act of prayer as a repoſal of 


myſelf upon Gop, and a reſignation of all into his 
holy hand.“ 


Both in 1764 and 1765 it ſhould ſeem that he 


was ſo buſily employed with his edition of Shak- 
ſpeare, as to have had little leifure for any other 
literary exertion, or, indeed, even for private cor- 
reſpondence. He did not favour me with a ſingle 


7 He was probably propoſing to himſelf the model of this 
excellent perſon, who for his Piety was named the Seraphick 


oa 67. 
letter 


DX 


| honours of perfection, will ſurely 1 injure the . 
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1765. letter for more than two years, for which it will 
. pear that he aſterwards apologiſed. _— 
He was, however, at all times ready to give af. 
ſiſtance to his friends, and others, in reviſing their 
works, and in writing for them, or greatly improv- 
ing their Dedications. In that courtly ſpecies of 
compoſition no man excelled Dr. Johnſon. Though 
the loftineſs of his mind prevented him from ever 
dedicating in his own perſon, he wrote a very. great 
number of Dedications for others. Some of 
theſe, the perſons who were. favoured with them, 
are unwilling. ſhould be mentioned, from a too 
anxious apprehenſion, as I think, that they might be 
ſuſpected of having received larger aſſiſtance; and 
ſome, after all the diligence I have beſtowed, have 
eſcaped my enquiries. -.He told me, a great many 
years ago, he believed he had dedicated to all the 
Royal Family round ;” and it was indifferent to 
him what was the ſubject of the work dedicated, 
provided it were innocent. He once dedicated 
ſome Muſick for the German Flute to Edward 
Duke of York. In writing Dedications far others, 
he conſidered himſelf as by no means ſpeaking his 

own ſentiments. 

Notwithſtanding his long ſilence, I never omit- 
ted to write to him when I had any thing worthy of 
communicating. - I generally kept copies of my 
tetters to him, that I might have a full view of our 
correſpondence, and never be at a loſs to under- 
ſtand any reference in his letters. He kept the 
greater part of mine very carefully ; and a ſhort 
time before his death was attentive enough to ſeal 


them up in bundles, and order them to be delivered 
| ""W 


| Dz. JOHNSON. 
to me, which was accordingly done. Amongſt 


them I found one, of which I had not made a ay A 


copy, and which I own I read with pleaſure at the 
diſtance of almoſt twenty years. It is dated No- 
vember, 1765, at the palace of Paſcal Paoli, in 
Corte, the capital of Corſica, and is full of gene- 
rous enthuſiaſm. After giving a ſketch of what I 
had ſeen and heard in that iſland, it proceeded 
thus : © I dare to call this a ſpirited tour. I dare 
to challenge your approbation. 


This letter produced the following anſwer, which 
found on my arrival at Paris. 


A Mr. Mr. BosweLL, chez Mr. Warna. Banguier 


2 Paris. 
ce Drar SIR, 


c APOLOGIES are ſeldom of any uſe. We 
will delay till your arrival the reafons, good or bad, 
which have made me ſuch a ſparing and ungrateful 
correſpondent. Be affured, for the preſent, that no- 
thing has leſſened either the eſteem or love with 
which I diſmiſſed you at Harwich. Both have 
been increaſed by all that I have been told of you 
by yourſelf or others; and when you return, you will 
return to an unaltered, and, I hope, unalterable friend, 

« All that you have to fear from me is the vex- 
ation of diſappointing me. No man loves to fruſ- 
trate expectations which have been formed in his 
favour; and the pleaſure which I promiſe myſelf 
from your journals and remarks is. ſo great, that 
perhaps no degree of attention or diſcernment will 
be ſufficient to afford it. it ee , 

Yawk H h . Come 
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ee Come home, however, and take your chance, 


J long to ſee you, and to hear you; and hope that 


we ſhall not be ſo long ſeparated again. Come 
home, and expect ſuch a welcome as is due to him, 
whom a wiſe and noble curiofity has led, where 
perhaps no native of this country ever was before. 


% have no news to tell you that can deſerve 
your notice; nor would I willingly leſſen the plea- 
ſure that any novelty may give you at your return. 
I am afraid we ſhall find it difficuk to keep among 
us a mind which has been ſo long feaſted with 
variety. But let us try what eſteem and kindneſs 
nan effect. 

« As your father's liberality has indulged ydu 
with ſo long a ramble; I-doubt not but you will 
think his ſickneſs, or even his deſire to ſee. you, a 
ſufficient reaſon for haſtening your return. The 
longer we live, and the more we think, the higher 
value we learn to put on the Fendi and tender- 
neſs of parents and of friends. Parents we can 
have but once; and he promiſes himſelf too much, 
who enters life with the expectation of finding many 
friends. Upon ſome motive, I hope, that you 
will be here ſoon; and am. willing to think that it 
will be an inducement to your return, that 1 it 1s 
ſincerely deſired by, dear Sir, 

25 Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


6c Johnſon" s-court, Fleet. ſtreet, SAM. Joans0N. n 
Jy 14, 1 . 


1 nd 1 to E in cbbury⸗ and found 
'Dr.-Johnfon- in a good houſe in Johnſon's-court, 
Fleet- ſtreet, in which he had accommodated Miks 

Wee 


— 
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Williams with an apartment on che ground floor, 1766, 
while Mr. Levett occupied his poſt in the garret: 
his faithful Francis was till, attending upon him. | 
He received me with much kindneſs. The hos — * 


Etat. 57. 


-y 82 


converſation with © me, had Wide an go 
and Dryden thus: — Pope drives a bandlöme 
chariot, with a couple of neat trim nags; Dryden 
a coach, and fix ſtately horſes.” Joanson. «© Why, 
Sir, the truth is, they both drive coaches, and ſix ; 
but Dryden's horſes are either galloping or ſtumb- 
ling: Pope's go at a ſteady even trot*.”_- He- ſaid 
of Goldſmith's © Traveller,” which had been-pub- 
liſhed in my abſence, - cc There, has not Ni 
fine a poem fince Pope's time.“ 


And here it is proper to ſettle, 5 3 
preciſion, what has long floated in publick report, 
4 as to Johnſon's being himſelf the authour of a con- 
n fiderable part of that poem. Much, no doubt, 


h, both of the ſentiments and expreſſion, were derived 
y from converſation with him; and it was certainly 
00 ſubmitted to his friendly reviſion: but in the year 


it 1783. Ry at my requall, marked with a pencil 


3 It is remarkable, that Mr. FTA os 3 ſomewhat 
the ſame image to characteriſe Dryden. He, indeed, furniſhes 
his car with but two horſes ; but they are of . race ern 


„ Behold where Hendon! g leſs preſumptuous car, 

“Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 

© Two courſers of ethereal race, | 
“With necks in rr cloath'd, and long. reſounding pace. 


Ode on the Progreſs f Poey. 


'Hhe the 
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1766. tke lines which he had furniſhed, which as are LAN 
Tut. 57, line - 


te To ftop too fearful, and too faint to go:“ 


and the concluding ten lines, except the laſt 
eouplet but one, which I 2 by the Italick 
character: | 


% How ſmall of all that EVE hearts endure, 

« 'That part which kings or laws can cauſe or cure, 
Still to-ourſelves in every place conſign d, 

« Our own felicity we make or find, 

With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms 

« Glides the ſmooth current of domeftick joy. 
« The Ii Ned axe, the agonizing wheel, 


1 


e Luke's ironcrown,. and Damien s bed of ſteol, 


« To men remote from power, but rarely known, 
Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience, all our own.” 


He added, © Theſe are all of which I can be fare.” 
They bear a ſmall proportion to the whole, which 
conſiſts of four hundred and thirty-eight verſes. 
Goldſmith, in the couplet which he inſerted, men -· 
tions Luke as a perſon well known, and ſuperficial 


readers have paſſed it over quite ſmoothly ; While 


thoſe of more attention have been as much per- 
plexed by Luke, as by Zydiat, in © The Vanity of 
human Wiſkes,” The truth is, that Goldſmith 
himſelf was in a miſtake. In the Reſpudlics 


| Hungarica,” there 1s an account of a deſperate re- 


bellion in the year 15 14, headed by two brothers, 
of the name of Zeck, George and Luke. When 
it was _ George, not Zuke, was puniſhed by 

| his 
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his head being encircled with a red bot! iron crown ' 1766. 
« corond candeſcente ferred coronatur. The ſame EN. $7s 
ſeverity of torture. was exerciſed on-the Earl of 
Athol, one of the murderers of King J ames L of 
Scotland. 

Dr. Johnſon at the ſame time auen me by 
marking the lines which he furniſhed to Gold- 


ſmith's © Deſerted Village, which are only the 
four laſt: 


« That trade's row empire haſtes to ſwift FRETS 
« As ocean ſweeps the labour'd mole away: 
« While ſelf-dependent power can time defy, 
« As rocks reſiſt the billows and the ſky.” His 


Talking of education, * People have now a- days, 
(ſaid he,) got à ſtrange opinion that every thing 
9 ſhould be taught by lectures. Now, I cannot ſee 
that lectures can do ſo much good as reading the 
books from which the lectures are taken. I know 
nothing that can be beſt taught by lectures, except 
where experiments are to be fhewn. You may 
teach chymiſtry by leEtures.—You might teach 
making of ſhoes by lectures!“ | 
At night I ſupped with him at the Mitre tavern, 
that we might renew our ſocial intimacy at the 
original place of meeting. But there was now a 
conſiderable difference in his way of living. Hay- 
ing had an illneſs, in which he was adviſed to leave 
off wine, he had, from that period, continued to 
rs, WW abſtain from it, and drank only water, or lemonade. 
Then I told him that a foreign friend of his, whom I 
d by bad met with abroad, was ſo wretchedly perverted 
bis to infidelity, that he treated the hopes of immortality 
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with brutal levity; and ſaid, As man dies like a 
dog; let him lie like a dog.” Johxsow. * he 


dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog.” I added, 


that this man ſaid to me, © I hate mankind, for I 


think myſelf one of the beſt of them, and I know 


how bad I am.” Jornson. * Sir, he muſt be 


very ſingular in his opinion, if he thinks himſelf 
one of the beſt. of men; for none of his friends 
think him ſo.” He faid, * No honeſt man could 


be a Deiſt; for no man could be fo after a fair 
examination of the proofs of Chriſtianity." '' 1 
named Hume. Jonynson. © No, Sir; Hume 
owned to a clergyman in the biſhoprick of Durham, 
that he Naa never read the New Teſtament with 
attention.” I mentioned Hume's notion, that all 
who are happy are equally happy ; a little miſs with 


a new gown at a dancing-ſchoo]-ball, a general at 


the head of a victorious army, and an orator, after 
having made an eloquent ſpeech in a great aſſembly, 
Joanson. © Sir, that all who are happy, are 
equally happy, 1s not true.. A peaſant and a phi- 
loſopher may be equally ſati ed, but not equally 
happy. Happineſs conſiſts in the multiplicity of 
agreeable conſciouſneſs. - A peaſant has not capa- 
city for having equal happineſs with a philoſopher.” 
I remember this very queſtion very happily illuſ- 
trated in oppoſition to Hume, by the Reverend 
Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht. A ſmall drink- 
ing glaſs and a large one, (ſaid he,) may be equally 
full; but the large one holds more "hank the 
ſmall.” 

Dr. Johnſon was very kind this evening, and 
ſaid to me, © You have now lived five-and-twenty 


yeary 


DR. JOHNSON. „ 
years, and you have employed them well.“ 1766. 
« Alas, Sir, (ſaid I,) I fear not. Do I know hiſ. Hat. 7. 
tory? Do I know mathematicks? Do I know 
law?“ Joxnson. “ Why, Sir, though you may 
know no ſcience ſo well as to be able to teach it, 
and no profeſſion ſo well as to be able to follow it, 
your general maſs of knowledge of books and men 
renders you very capable to make yourſelf maſter 
of any ſcience, or fit yourſelf for any profeſſion.” 
I mentioned that a gay friend had adviſed me 
againſt being a lawyer, becauſe I ſhould be ex- 
celled by plodding block heads. Jounson. «© Why, 
Sir, in the formulary and ſtatutory part of law, a 
plodding block- head may excel; but in the ingeni- 
ous and rational part of it a plodding blockhead 
can never excel... 
I talked of the mode adopted by ſome to dite 
in the world, by courting great men, and aſked 


N him whether he had ever ſubmitted to it. Jonx- 
e so. „ Why, Sir, I never was near enough te 
Y great men to.court them. You may be prudently 
ly attached to great men, and yet independent. You 
of are not to do what you think wrong; and, Sir, 


you are to calculate, and not pay too dear for 
what you get. You muſt not give a ſhilling's 
worth of court for ſix-pence-worth of good. But 
if you can get a ſhilling's worth of good for fix- 
pence worth of court, you are a fool if you do r not 
pay court.“ 

Ne ſaid, „If convents mould be ed at all, 
they ſnould only be retreats for perſons unable to 
ſerve the publick, or who have ſerved it. It is our 
firſt duty to ſerve ſociety, and, after we have done 
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that, we ys attend wholly. to the ſalvation of our 
own ſouls. A youthful paſſion IR devo» 
* tion ſhould not be encouraged.” . 

1 introduced the ſubject of how fight, md 
other myſterious manifeſtations ; the fulfilment of 
which, I ſuggeſted might happen by chance. Joun- 

SON. © Yes, Sir; but they have happened ſo often, 
that mankind have ** to think them not 
fortuitous.“ 

I talked to him a great 6 what I had ſeen 
in Corſica, and of my intention to publiſh an ac- 
count of it. He encouraged me by ſaying, © You 
cannot go to the bottom of the ſubject ; but all 
that you tell us will be new to us. * us as many 
anecdotes as you can.“ 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday 
the 15th of February, when I preſented to him my 
old and moſt intimate friend, the Reverend Mr, 
Temple, then of Cambridge. I having mentioned 
that 1 had paſſed ſome tine with Rouſſeau in his 
wild retreat, and having quoted ſome remark made 
by Mr. Wilkes, with whom I had ſpent many 
pleaſant hours in Italy, Johnſon ſaid, (farcaſtically,) 
te It ſeems, Sir, you have kept very good com- 
pany abroad, Rouſſeau and Wilkes!” Thinking 
it enough to defend one at a time, I. ſaid nothing 
as to my gay friend, but anſwered with a ſmile, 
« My dear Sir, you don't call Rouſſeau bad com- 
pany. Do you really think bim a bad man?” 


Jonxsox. “ Sir, if you are talking jeſtingly of this, 


J don't talk with you. If you mean to be ſerious, 

1 think him one of the worſt of men; a raſcal, 

who ought to be hunted-out of ſociety,” as he has 
been. 


Da. JOHNSON. 


been. Three or four nations have expelled him; 


and it is a ſhame that he is protected in this coun- 
try.” BOoSwW RTL. I don't deny, Sir, but that his 
novel may, perhaps, do harm; but I cannot think 
his intention was bad.“ JokxNs0ON. * Sir, that 
will not do. We cannot prove any man's inten- 
tion to be bad. You may ſhoot a man through 
the head, and ſay you intended to miſs him; but 
the Judge will order you to be hanged. An al- 
ledged want of intention, when evil is committed, 

will not be allowed in a court of juſtice. Rouſſeau, 
Sir, is a very bad man. I would ſooner ſign a 


ſentence for his tranſportation, than that of any fe- 


lon who has gone from the Old Bailey theſe many 
years, Yes, I ſhould like to have him work in 
the plantations.” BoswsLL, © Sir, do you think 


him as bad a man as Voltaire? Joanson. © Why, 


Sir, it is difficult to ſettle the proportion of „ 
between them,” 

This violence ſeemed very ſtrange to me, who 
had read many of Rauſſeau's animated writings 
with great pleaſure, and even edification ; had been 
much pleaſed with his ſociety, and was juſt come 
from the Continent, where he was very generally 
admired, Nor can I yet allow that he deferves the 
very ſevere cenſure which - Johnſon pronounced 
upon him. His abſurd preference of ſavage to 
civiliſed life, and other ſingularities, are proofs ra- 
ther of a defect in his underſtanding, than of 
any depravity in his heart. And notwithſtanding 
the unfayourable opinion which many worthy men 
have expreſſed of his ** Profeſſion de Foi du Vicaire 
eavoyard,” I cannot help * it as the per- 

formance 
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formance of a man full of ſincere reverential ſub- 


Art. 57, miſſion ro Divine Myſtery, though beſet with per- 


plexing doubts; a ſtate of mind to be viewed with 
pity rather than with anger. 5 a 

On his favourite ſubject of ſubordination, John- 
ſon ſaid, © So far is it from being true that men 
are naturally equa}, that no two people can be half 
an hour together, but one ſhall acquire an evident 
ſuperiority over the other.“ 

I mentioned the advice given us by ohiloſoplien 
to conſole ourſelves, when diſtreſſed or embarraſled, 


by thinking of thoſe who are in a worſe ſituation. 


than ourſelves. This, I obſerved, could not ap- 
Ply to all, for there muſt be ſome who have nobody 
worſe than they are. Jonnson. “ Why to be 
fure, Sir, there are; but they don't know it. 
There is no being ſo poor and ſo contemptible, 

who does not think there 1s OP full pan 
and ſtill more contemptible.” 

As my ftay in London at this time was very 


| ſhort, I had not many opportunities of being with 


Dr. Johnſon ; but I felt my veneration for him in 
no degree leflened, by my having ſeen multorum 
bominum mores et urbes. On the contrary, by hav- 
ing it in my power to compare him with many of 
the molt celebrated perſons of-other countries, my 
admiration of his extraordinary mind was increaſed 
and confirmed. ä 
The roughneſs, indeed, which ſometimes ap- 
peared in his manners, was more ſtriking to me 
now, from my. having been accuſtomed to the 
ſtudied ſmooth complying habits of the Continent; 
and I clearly recognited in him, not: without 3 
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ſpect for his honeſt conſcientious zeal, the ſame in- 1766. 
dignant and farcaſtical mode of treating every at- Rt 
tempt to.unhinge or weaken good principles. 

One evening, when a young gentleman teized ' 
him with an account of the infidelity of his ſer- 
vant, . who, he ſaid, would not believe the ſcrip- 
tures, . becauſe he could not read them in the ori- 
> ginal tongues, and be ſure that they were not in- 

vented. © Why, fooliſh fellow, (ſaid Johnſon,) has 
5 he any better authority for almoſt every thing that 
; he believes? - BOSwELILI. Then the vulgar, Sir, 
n never can know they are right, but muſt ſubmit them 
- ſelves to the learned.” —Jonnsox. © To be ſure, Sir. 
ly The vulgar are the children of the ſtate, and muft 
De be taught like children.” —BosweLL. © Then, Sir, a 
it. poor Turk muſt be a Mahometan, juſt as a poor 
le, Engliſhman muſt be a Chriſtian ?» - Jonxsox. 
er, „Why, yes, Sir; and what then? This now is 

ſuch ſtuff as I uſed to talk to my mother, when 1 
firſt began to think myſelf a clever fellow; and ſhe 
ought to have whipt me for it.” 

Another evening Dr. Goldſmith and I called on 
him, with the hope of prevailing on him to ſup 
with us at the Mitre, We found him indiſpoſed, 
and reſolved not to go abroad. “ Come then, 
(aid Goldſmith,) we will not go to the Mitre to- 
night, ſince we cannot have the big man with us.“ 
Johnſon then called for a bottle of port, of which 
ap- Goldſmith and I partook, while our friend, now a 
o me water drinker, fat by us. GoLpsmITH. © I think, 

o the W Mr. Johnſon, you don't go near the theatres now. 
nent; MW You give yourſelf no more concern about a new! 
tre. play, than if you had neyer had any thing to do 
penll | | with 
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with the ſtage.” Joanson. © Why, Sir, our taſtes 


greatly alter. The lad does not care for the child's 


57* rattle, and the old man does not care for the young 


man's whore.” GoLDpsSMITH. © Nay, Sir; but 
your Muſe was not a whore.” Jounsov. * Sir, 
J do not think ſhe was. But as we advance in the 
journey of life, we drop ſome of the things which 
have pleaſed us ; whether it be that we are fatigued 
and don't chooſe to carry ſo many things any far- 
ther, or that we find other things which we like 
better.” BoswELL. © But, Sir, why don't you 
give us ſomething in ſome other way?“ Gorp- 
SMITH. © Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you.” 
Jonnson. © No, Sir, I am not obliged to do any 
more. No man is obliged to do as much as he 
can do. A man is to have part of his life to him- 
ſelf. If a ſoldier has fought a good many cam- 
Paigns, he is not to be blamed f he retires to eaſe 
and tranquillity. A phyſician, who has practiſed 


long in a great city, may be excuſed if he retires to 


a ſmall town, and takes leſs practice. Now, Sir, 
the good I can do by my converſation bears the 
fame proportion to the good I can do by my writ- 
ings, that the practice of a phyſician, retired to a 
{mall town, does to his practice in a great city.” 


| BoswzLL. But I wonder, Sir, you have not more 


pleaſure in writing than in not writing.” Jae 
Sir, you may wonder.“ | 
He talked of making verſes, and nel 

<« 'The great difficulty is to know when you have 
made good ones. When compoſing, I have gene- 
rally had them in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, 
walking up and down in my room; and then I 

| . have 


have written them down, and often, from lazineſs, 
have written only half lines. I have written a hun- 
dred lines in a day. I remember I wrote a hun- 
dred lines of © The Vanity of human Wiſhes” in 
a day. Doctor, (turning to Goldſmith,) I am 
not quite idle ; 1 made one line t' other day; but 
I made no more.“ GOLDSMITH, Let us hear it; 
we'll put a bad one to it.” Joanson. No, Sir; 
I have forgot it.” 

Such ſpecimens of the eaſy and playful converſa- 
tion of the great Dr. Samuel Johnſon are, I think, 
to be prized ; as exhibiting the little varieties of a 
mind ſo enlarged and ſo powerful when objects of 
conſequence required its exertions, and as giving 
us a minute knowledge of his character and modes 
of thinking. 

After I had been ſome time in Scotland, I men- 
tioned to him in a letter that On my firſt return 
to my native country, after ſome years of abſence, 
I was told of a vaſt number of my acquaintance 
who were all gone to the land of forgetfulneſs, and 
I found myſelf like a man ftalking over a field of 
battle, who every moment-perceives ſome one lying 
dead.” I complained of irreſolution, and men- 
tioned my having made a vow as a ſecurity for 
good conduct. I wrote to him again, without be- 
ing able to move his indolence; nor did I hear 
from him till he had received a copy of my inaugu- 
ral Exerciſe, or Theſes in Civil Law, which I pub- 
liſhed at my admiſſion as an Advocate, as 1s the 
cuſtom in Scotland. He then wrote to me as 
follows: 


To 
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c Dzar SiR, 
« THE reception of your Theſis put n me 
in mind of my debt to you. Why did you * * * 
* * A . T will puniſh you for it, 
by telling you that your Latin wants correctionꝰ. 


The paſſage omitted alluded to a private tranſaction. 
9 This cenſure of my Latin relates to the Dedication, which 
was as follows : : | 


VIRO NOBILISSIMO, ORNATISSIMO, 
JOANNTI, 4 I" 
VICECOMITI MOUNTSTUART, 
AT AVIS EDITO REGIBUS 
EXCELSZ FAMILIZ DE BUTE sI nen 
LABENTE SECULO, 

QUUM HOMINES NULLIUS ORIGINIS 
QENUS GAR E OPIBUS AGGREDIUNTUR, 
SANGULINIS ANTIQUI ET ILLUSTRIS 

 SEMPER MTE MORI, | 
NATALIUM SPLENDOREM VIRKTUTEBUS AUGENTI2: | 
AD PUBLECA POPULI COMITIA 
JAM LEGATO; 
IN OPTIMATIUM VERO MAGNZ BRITANNIX SENATY, 
JURE HZREDITARIO, 
| OLIM CONSESSURO: 
VIM INSITAM VARIA DOCTRENA PROMOVENT Es. 
NEC TAMEN SE VENDITANTE, 
PRADITO:; 
PRISCA FIDE, ANIMO LIBERRIMO, 
ET MORUM ELEGANTIA 
INSIGNI: a 
IN ITALIA VISITANDE ITINERE, 
SOCIO SUO KONORATISSIMO, 

HASCE JURISPRUDENTIZA PRIMITIAS 
DEVINCTISSIME- AMICITIA ET OBSERVANTIZ 
MONUMENTUM, 

De. D. G Q. 


JACOBUS BOSWELL, 


TU, 


In 


px JOHNSON 
In the beginning, Sper alteræ, not to urge that it 


ſhould be prime, is not grammatical: alteræ ſhould 


be alteri. In the next line you ſeem to uſe genus 
abſolutely, for what we call family, that is, for uluf 
tricus extrattion, L doubt without authority. Ho- 
mines nullius originis, for Nullis orti majoribus, or, 
Nullo loco nati, is, T am afraid, barbarous.— Ruddi- 
man is dead. 

<« have now vexed you enough, and will try 
to pleaſe you. Your reſolution to obey: your father 
] ſincerely approve ; but do not accuſtom yourſelf 
to enchain your volatility by vows : they will ſome- 
time leave a thorn in your mind, which you will, 
perhaps, never be able to extract or eject. Take 
this warning, it is of great importance. v9 

The ſtudy. of the law is what you very juſtly 
term it, copious" and generous*; and in adding 
your name to its profeſſors, you have done exactly 
what I always wiſhed, when I wiſhed you beſt. I 
hope that you will continue to purſue it vigorouſly 
and conſtantly. You gain, at leaſt, what is no 
ſmall advantage, ſecurity from thoſe troubleſome 
and weariſome diſcontents, which are always ob- 
truding themſelves upon a mind vacant, unem- 
ployed, and undetermined. | 


« You ought to think it no ſmall inducement to 
diligence and perſeverance, that they will pleaſe 
your father. We all live upon the hope of pleaſing 


- © This alludes to the firſt ſentence of the Proemium of my 
Theſis. JURISPRUDENTLE Pudio nullum uberius, nul- 
lum generofi us: in legibus enim agitandis, populorum mores, 
waria/que fortune vices E gui bu, teges unter contemplari 
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ſomebody z and the pleaſure of pleaſing ought to 


STE; be greateſt, and at laſt always will be greateſt; when 


our endeavours are exerted in conſequence of our 
duty. 

4 Life is not long, and too much of it muſt not 
paſs in idle deliberation how it ſhall be ſpent ; de- 
liberation, which thoſe who begin it by prudence, 
and continue it with ſubtilty, muſt, after long ex- 
pence of thought, conclude by chance. To prefer 
one future mode of life to another, upon juſt rea- 
ſons, requires faculties which it has not pleaſed our 
Creator to give us. = 2% 05 

« If, therefore, the profeſſion you have choſen 
has ſome unexpected inconveniencies, conſole yours 
ſelf by reflecting that no profeſſion is without them; 
and that all the importunities and perplexities of Bl 
buſineſs are ſoftneſs and luxury, compared with 
the inceſſant cravings of vacancy, and the unſatis- 
factory expedients of idleneſs. 


* Hec ſunt que noſtrd potui te voce monere; 
Vade, age. 


« As to your Hiſtory of Corſica, you have no 
materials which others have nat, or may not have. 
You have, ſomehow, or other, warmed yout 
imagination. I wiſh there were ſome cure, like 
the lover's leap, for all heads of which ſome ſingle 
idea has obtained an unreaſonable and irregular poſ- 
ſeſſion. Mind your own affairs, and leave the 
Corſicans to theirs. I am, dear Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


% London, Aug. 21, 1766, SAM. Joangon,” Fs 
| V 
5 To 


Ps. JOHNSON, 


To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


« Much eſteemed and dear. Sir, 
“ Auchinleck, Nov. 6, 1766. 


© ] PLEAD not guilty o N 
* * * * * n n ⏑ n *. 


« Having thus, I hope cleared myſelf of the 
charge brought againſt me, I preſume you will not 
be diſpleaſed if I eſcape the puniſhment which you 
have decreed for me unheard, If you have diſ- 
charged the arrows of criticiſm againſt an innocent 
man, you muſt rejoice to find they have miſſed him, 
or have not been pointed ſo as to wound him, 

« To talk no longer in allegory, 1 am, with all 
deference, going to offer a few obſervations in de- 
tence of my Latin, which you have found fault 
with. 

« You think I ſhould have uſed ſpei prime, in- 
ſtead of /pei alteræ. Spes is, indeed, often uſed to 
expreſs ſomething on which we have a future de- 
pendence, as in Virg, Eclog. 1. I. 14, 


— odo namque gemellos 
* Spem gregis ab filice in nudd connixa reliquit. 


and in Geo: g. Iii. I. 473, 
EY pemque gregemque fimul. 


for the lambs and the ſheep. Vet it is alſo uſed 
to expreſs any thing on which we have a preſent 


L The paſſage omitted explained the tranſattion to which the 
preceding letter had alluded, 


Vol. I. i dependence 
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dependence, ang. is well applied to a man of di- 


ſtinguiſhed influence, our ſupport, our refuge, our 


pra dium, as Horace calls Mæcenas. So, Æneid 
xii. 1. 57, Queen Amata addreſſes her ſon-in-law 
Turnus: Spes tu nunc una; and he was then no 
future hope, for ſhe adds, 


o 


decus imperiumque Latini 
© Te penes. 


which might have been ſaid of my Lord Bute ſome 
years ago. Now I conſider the preſent Earl of 
Bute, to be Excelſæ familie de Bute ſpes prima; 
and my Lord Mountſtuart, as his eldeſt fon, to 
be pes altera. So in ZEneid xii. I. 168, after 
having mentioned Pater Eneas, who was the pre- 


ſent ſpes, the reigning ſpes, as my German friends 


would ſay, the /pes prima, the poet adds, 
Et juxta Aſcanius, magnæ ſpes altera Rome,” 


« You think alteræ ungrammatical, and you 
tell me it ſhould have been alteri. You muſt re- 
collect, that in old times alter was declined regu- 
larly; and when the ancient fragments preſerved 
in the Juris Civilis Fontes were written, it was Cer- 


tainly declined in the way that I uſe it. This, I 


ſhould think, may protect a lawyer who writes 
alteræ in a diſſertation upon part of his own ſcience, 
But as I could hardly venture to quote fragments 
of old law to fo claſſical a man as Mr. Johnſon, 
I have not made an accurate ſearch into theſe re- 
mains, to find examples of what I am able to pro- 

| duce 


Ds. JOHNSON: 
duce in poetical compoſition, We find in Plaut. 
Rudens, act 111, ſcene 4, 
Nam huic alteræ patria que fit profecto neſcio.” 


Plautus is, to be ſure, an old comick writer: but 
in the days of Scipio and Lelius, we find, Terent. 
Heautontim. act 11. ſcene 3, 


— oc ipſa in itinere alteræ 
Dum narrat, forte audivi.' 


« You doubt my having authority for uſing 
genus abſolutely, for what we call family, that is, 
for illuſtrious extraction. Now take genus in Latin, 
to have much the ſame ſignification with &:r/þ in 
Engliſh; both in their primary meaning expreſ- 
ſing ſimply deſcent, but both made to ſtand xar* 
"om, for noble deſcent. Genus is thus uſed in 
Hor. lib. 11. Sat. v. I. 8, | | 


« Et genus et virtus, niſi cum re, vilior alga eſt, 
e- And in lib. i. Epiſt. vi. I. 37, 
© Et genu* et formam Regina pecunia donat. 


And in the celebrated conteſt between Ajax and 
Ulyſſes, Ovid's Metamorph. lib. xiii. I. 140, 


© Nam renus et proavos, et que non fecimus ipſi, 

© Vix ea noſtra voce.” — 

« Hominc nullius originis, for nullis orti majoribus, 
or nullo loco nati, is, © you are afraid, bar barous.“ 


„ Or. xo 


5 
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Origo 1s uſed to e extraction, as in Virg. 
ZEneid 1. 286, Fc 


© Naſtetur pulchrd Trojanus origine C. lar? 
and in Eneid x. 1. 618, 


c Ille tamen noſtrd deducit origine nomen. 


and as nullus is uſed for obſcure, is it not in the 
genius of the Latin language to write nullius originis, 
for obſcure extraction ? 

« have defended myſelf as s well as I could. 

« Might I venture to differ from you with re- 
gard to the utility of vows? I am ſenſible that it 
would be very dangerous to make vows raſhly, and 
without a due conſideration. But I cannot help 


thinking that they may often be of great advantage 
to one of a variable judgement and irregular in- 
clinations. I always remember a paſſage in one 
of your letters to our Italian friend Baretti, where 
talking of the monaſtick life, you ſay you do not 


wonder that ſerious men ſhould put themſelves un- 


der the protection of a religious order, when they 


have faund . how unable they are to take care 0 


{ 


themſelves. For my own part, without affecting 
to be a Socrates, I am ſure I have a more than or- 
dinary ſtruggle to maintain with the Evil Principle; 
and all the methods I can deviſe are little enough 
to keep me tolerably ſteady in the 1 of rec- 


titude. 
6. © a #0 6 


« am ever, with the higheſt veneration, 
« Tour affectionate humble ſervant, 


y 
« JAMES BOSWELL 


It 


band [ 0 4 8 


part. 
Sir 

« Rt 
Abb, 
the ] 
whicl 
doubt 
wheth 
ſome 


Da. JOHNSON. 


It appears from Johnſon's diary, that he was this 
year at Mr. Thrale's, from before Midſummer till 
after Michaelmas, and that he afterwards paſſed a 
month at Oxford. He had then contracted a great 
intimacy with Mr. Chambers of that Univerſity, 
now Sir Robert Chambers, one of the Judges in 
India. | 

He publiſhed nothing this year in his own 
name; but the noble dedication * to the King, of 
Gwyn's © London and Weſtminſter Improved,“ 
was written by him; and he furniſhed the Pre- 
face,f and ſeveral of the pieces, which compoſe a 
volume of Miſcellanies by Mrs. Anna Williams, 
the blind lady who had an aſylum in his houſe. 
Of theſe, there are his “ Epitaph on Philips; *" 
« Tranſlation of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas 
Hanmer f“ “ Friendſhip, an Ode;*” and, © The 
Ant,*” a paraphraſe from the Proverbs, of which 
] have a copy in his own hand-writing ; and, from 
internal evidence, I aſcribe to him, © To Maſs 
—— on her giving the Authour a gold and {ilk net- 
work Purſe of her own weaving; T“ and, © The happy 
Life. f“ — Moſt of the pieces in this volume have 
evidently received additions from his ſuperiour pen, 
particularly * Verſes to Mr. Richardſon, on his 
Sir Charles Grandiſon;” * The Excurſion ;” 
Reflections on a Grave digging in Weſtminſter 
Abbey.” There is in this collection a poem * On 
the Death of Stephen Grey, the Electrician ;** 
which, on reading it, appeared to me to be un- 
doubtedly Johnſon's. I aſked Mrs. Williams 
whether it was not his. © Sir, (ſaid ſhe, with 
lome warmth,) I wrote that poem before I had 
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the honour of Dr. Johnſon's acquaintance.” T, 
however, was ſo much impreſſed with my firſt 
notion, that I mentioned it to Johnſon, repeating, 
at the ſame. time, what Mrs. Williams had ſaid. 
His anſwer was, It is true, Sir, that ſhe wrote 
it before ſhe was acquainted with me; but ſhe has 
not told you that I wrote it all over again, except 
two lines.” © The Fountains, f“ a beautiful lit. 
tle Fairy tale in proſe, written with exquiſite ſim- 
plicity, is one of Johnſon's productions ; and I 
cannot with-hold from Mrs. Thrale the praiſe of 
being the authour of that admirable poem, © The 
T leer Warnings.” 

He wrote this year a letter not intended for pub- 
lication, which has, perhaps, as ſtrong marks of his 
ſentiment and ſtyle, as any of his compoſitions. 
The original is in my poſſeſſion. It is addreſſed 
to the late Mr. William Drummond, bookſeller in 
Edinburgh, a gentleman of good family, but ſmall 


eſtate, who took arms for the houſe of Stuart in 


1745; and during his concealment in London till 
the act of general pardon came out, obtained the 


acquaintance of Dr. Johnſon, who juſtly eſteemed 


him as a very worthy man. It ſeems, ſome of 
the members of the ſociety in Scotland for propa- 
gating Chriſtian knowledge, had oppoſed the ſcheme 
of tranſlating the holy ſcriptures into the Erſe or 
Gaelick language, from political conſiderations of 
the diſadvantage of keeping up the diſtinction 
between the Highlanders and the other inhabitants 
of North-Britain. Dr. Johnſon being informed of 
this, I ſuppoſe. by Mr. Drummond, wrote with a 


. generous indignation as follows: 


To 


DR. JOHNSON. 


To Mr. WiLLIaM DRUMMOND. 
S 1 R, 4 


« I pip not epedt to hear that it could be, 
in an aſſembly convened for the propagation of 


1766. 
— — 
Etat. 57. 


Chriſtian knowledge, a queſtion whether any nation 


uninſtructed in religion ſhould receive inſtruction; 
or whether that inſtruction ſnould be imparted to 


them by a tranſlation of the holy books into their 


own language. If obedience to the will of Gop 
be neceſſary to happineſs, and knowledge of his 
will be neceſſary to obedience, I know not how he 
that with-holds this knowledge, or delays it, can 
be ſaid to love his neighbour as himſelf. He, that 
voluntarily continues ignorance, is guilty of all the 


crimes which ignorance produces; as to him that 
| ſhould extinguiſh the tapers of a light-houſe, might 


juſtly be imputed the calamities of ſhipwrecks, 
Chriſtianity is the higheſt perfection of humanity ; 
and as no man is good bur as he wiſhes the good of 
others, no man can be good in the higheſt degree, 
who wiſhes not to others the largeſt meaſures of the 
greateſt good. To omit for a year, or for a day, 
the moſt efficacious method of advancing Chriſ- 
tlanity, in compliance with any purpoſes that ter- 
minate on this ſide of the grave, 1s a crime of which 
I know not that the world has yet had an example, 
except in the practice of the planters of America, 
a race of mortals whom, 1 ſuppoſe, no other man 

wiſhes to reſemble. 
« The Papiſts have, indeed, denied to the laity 
the uſe of the bible; but this prohibition, in few 
I1 5 | your 
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Etat. 55. by arguments, which have for their foundation the 


the Hizhland language, for the purpoſes of learning, 


care of fouls. To obſcure, upon motives merely 
political, the light of revelation, is a practice re- 


ſerved for the reformed; and, ſurely, the blackeſt 
midnight of popery is meridian ſunſhine to ſuch a 
reformation. I am not very willing that any lan- 
guage ſhould be totally extinguiſhed. The ſimili- 
rude and derivation of languages afford the, moſt 
indubitable proof of the traduction of nations, and 
the genealogy of mankind. They add often phy- 
ſical certainty to hiſtorical evidence; and often ſup- 
ply the only evidence of ancient migrations, and 
of the revolutions of ages which left no written mo- 
numents behind them. = 8 

« Every man's opinions, at leaſt his deſires, are 
a little influenced by his favourite ſtudies. My 
zeal for languages may ſeem, perhaps, rather 
over-heated, even to thoſe by whom I deſire to be 
well-eſteemed. To thoſe who have nothing. in 
their thoughts but trade or policy, preſent power, 
or preſent money, I ſhould not think it neceſſary 
to defend my opinions; but with men of letters! 
would not unwillingly compound, by wiſhing the 


continuance of every language, however narrow 1n 


its extent, or however incommodious for common 
purpoſes, till it is repoſited in ſome verſion of a 
known book, that it may be always hereafter ex- 
amined and compared with other languages, and 
then permitting its difuſe. For this purpoſe, the 
tranſlation of the bible is moſt to be deſired. It is 


not certain that the ſame method will not preſerve 


and 


E 


Dk. JOHNSON. 


and aboliſh it from daily uſe. When the High- 
landers read the Bible, they will naturally wiſh to 
have its abſcurities cleared, and to know the hiſ- 
rory, collateral or appendant. Knowledge always 
deſires increaſe: it is like fire, which muſt firſt be 
kindled by ſome extetnal agent, but which will 
afterwards propagate itſelf, When they once de- 
{ire to learn, they will naturally have recourſe to 
the neareſt language by which that deſire can be 
ratified ; and one will tell another that if he would 
attain knowledge, he muſt learn Engliſh. 

« This ſpeculation may, perhaps, be thought 
more ſubtle than the groſſneſs of real life will eaſily 
admit. Let it, however, be remembered, that 
the efficacy of ignorance has been long tried, and 
has not produced the conſequence expected. Let 
knowledge, therefore, takes its turn; and let the 
patrons of privation ſtand awhile aſide, and admit 
the operation of poſitive principles. 

You will be pleaſed, Sir, to aſſure the worthy 
man who is employed in the new tranſlation, that 
he has my wiſhes for his ſucceſs; and if here or at 
Oxford J can be of any uſe, that I ſhall think it 
more than honour to promote his undertaking. 

« ] am ſorry that I delayed ſo long to write. 

« 7" ans, vo; | 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


* Johnſon's-court, Fleet-ſtreet, SAM. Joansown _ 
Aug. 13, 1766. | 


The opponents of this pious ſcheme being made 
alhamed of their conduct, the benevolent under- 
taking was allowed to go on. 


The 


THEZELTFEOF: 


are here inſerted. 


To Mr. WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 


ce DEAR Sm, 


F . « THAT my letter Subd have had fuck 
| effects as you mention, gives me great pleaſure, 
| J hope you do not flatter me by imputing to me 
| more good than I have really done. Thoſe whom 
| | my arguments have perſuaded to change their opi- 
nion, ſhow ſuch modeſty and candour as deſerve 
great praiſe. 

« I hope the worthy tranſlator goes diligently 
forward. He has a higher reward in proſpect, than 
any honours which this world can beſtow. I wiſh! 
could be uſeful to him. | 

« The publication of my letter, if it could be 
N of uſe in a cauſe to which all other cauſes are no- 
= thing, I ſhould not prohibit. But firſt, I would 
have you conſider whether the publication will 
really do any good; next, whether by printing 
and diſtributing a very ſmall number, you may 
not attain all that you propoſe; and, what per- 
haps I ſhould have faid firſt, whether the letter, 
which I do not now perfectly remember, be fitto 
be printed. 

« If you can conſult Dr. Robertſon, to whom | 
am a little known, I ſhall be ſatisfied about the 
propriety of whatever he ſhall direct. If he thinks 
} that it ſhould be printed, I entreat him to reviſe 
0 it; there may, perhaps, be ſome negligent lines 
written, 


1766. The following letters, though not written till 
Eat. 57. the year after, being chiefly upon che ſame fubjet, | 


R. JOHNSON. 


written, and 8 is amiſs, he knows very 
well how to rectify 3. 

« Be pleaſed to let, me 1 from time to 
time, how this excellent deſign goes forward. 

« Make my compliments to young Mr. Drum- 
mond, whom I hope you will live to ſee ſuch as 
you defire him. 

« ] have not lately ſeen Mr. Elphinſton, but be- 
lieve him to be proſperous. I ſhall be glad to hear 
the ſame of you, for I am, Sir, 


« Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


« Johnſon's-court, Fleet-ftreet, SAM. JOHNSON.” 
April 21, 1767. x 


ly To the ſame. 
4 1 | 

ec I RETURNED this week from the country, 
be after an abſence of near ſix months, and found 
10. your letter, with many others, which I ſhould have 
21d anſwered ſooner, if J had ſooner ſeen them. 
will Dr. Robertſon's opinion was ſurely right. 


ing Men ſhould not be told of the faults which they 
nay WI ave mended. I am glad the old language is 
er- taught, and honour the tranſlator as a man whom 
ter, Cop has diſtinguiſhed by the high office of propa- 
it to gating his word. 

e muſt take the liberty of engaging you in an 
office of charity. Mrs. Heely, the wife of Mr. 


3 This paragraph ſhews Johnſon's real eſtimation of the 
character and abilities of the celebrated Scottiſh Hiſtorian, 
however lightly, in a moment of caprice, he may have ſpoken 
of his works, 


Heely, 
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Heely, who had lately ſome office in your theatre, 
is my near, relation, and now in great diſtreſs, 
They wrote me word of their ſituation ſome time 
ago, to which I returned them an anſwer which 


raiſed hopes of more than it is proper for me to 


give them. Their repreſentation of their affairs 
I have diſcovered to be ſuch as cannot be truſted ; 
and at this diſtance, though their caſe requires 
haſte, I know not how to act. She, or her daugh- 
ters, may be heard of at Canongate Head. 1 
muſt beg, Sir, that you will enquire after them, 
and let me know what is to be done. I am willing 
to go to ten pounds, and will tranſmit you ſuch a 
ſum, if upon examination you find it likely to be 
of uſe. If they are in immediate want, advance 
them what you think proper. What I could do, 
I would do for the women, having no great reaſon 
to pay much regard to Heely himſelf +. 


te | believe you may receive ſome intelligence 

from Mrs. Baker, of the theatre, whoſe letter J 
received at the fame time with yours; and to whom, 
if you ſee her, you will make my excuſe for the 
ſeeming neglect of anſwering her. 


« Whatever you advance Within ten pounds 
ſhall be immediately returned to you, or paid as 
you — order. I truſt wholly to your ee 


5c] alt; Dit; . 


London, Johnſon's-court, Fleet SAM. Jokxsox.“ 
ſtreet, Oct. 24, 1767. 5 8 


This is the perſon concerning whom Sir John Hawkins has 


thrown out very unwarrantable reflections both againſt Dr. John- 
fon and Mr. Francis Barber, | 


Mr. 


Ds. JOHNSON. 
Mr. Cuthbert Shaws, alike diſtinguiſhed by his 


genius, misfortunes, and miſconduct, publiſhed oy 57 


this year a poem, called <« The Race, by Mercu- 
nius Spur, Eſq.” in which he whimſically made 


the living poets of England contend for pre- 


eminence of fame by running : 


ee Prove by their heels the proweſs of the head.” 


In this poem there was the following portrait of 
Johnſon: 


« Here Johnſon comes,—unbleſt with outward 
grace, 

« His rigid morals ſtamp'd upon his face. 

« While ſtrong conceptions ſtruggle in his brain; 

« (For even wit is brought to-bed with pain :) 

« To view him, porters with their loads would reſt, 

« And babes cling frighted to the nurſe's breaſt. 

© With looks convuls'd he roars in pompous ſtrain, 

« And, like an angry lion, ſhakes his mane. 

« The Nine, with terrour ſtruck, who ne'er had ſeen, 

« Aught human with ſo horrible a mien, 

* Debating whether they ſhould ſtay or run, 

« Virtue ſteps forth, and claims him for her ſon. 

“With gentle ſpeech ſhe warns him now to yield, 

« Nor ſtain his glories in the doubtful field ; 

« But wrapt in conſcious worth, content fit down, 

“Since Fame, reſolv'd his various pleas to crown, 


Though forc'd his preſent claim to diſa ow, 
Had long reſerv'd a chaplet for his brow. 
© He bows, obeys; for Time ſhall firſt expire, 


« Ere Johnſon ſtay, when Virtue bids retire.” 


5 dee an account of him in the European Magazine, Jan, 1786, 
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Hervey, was thus related to me by Mr. Beauclerk. 


' wrote him a letter of expoſtulation, which I have 
not been able to find; but the ſubſtance of it is 


One day he faid to me, Johnſon may want this 


have knocked me down for inſulting him, and 
I ſaid, if Hervey would write him a letter, and en- 


ver it. He accordingly did write him a letter, 


delicate terms as I could, he told me that the fifty 
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The Honourable Thomas Hervey and his lady 
having unhappily diſagreed, and being about to 


ſeparate, Johnſon interfered as their friend, and 


afcertained by a letter to Johnſon, in anſwer to it, 
which Mr. Hervey printed. The occaſion of this 
correſpondence between Dr. Johnſon and Mr, 


« Tom Hervey had a great liking for Johnſon, 
and in his will had left him a legacy of fifty pounds, 


money now, more than afterwards. I have a mind 
to give it him directly. Will you be fo good as 
to carry a fifty pound note from me to him ?? This 
I poſitively refuſed to do, as he might, perhaps, 


have afterwards put the note in his pocket. But 
cloſe a fifty pound note, I ſhould take care to deli- 


mentioning that he was only paying a legacy a little 
ſooner. To his letter he added, P. S. I am going 
to part with my wife.” Johnſon then wrote to 
him, ſaying nothing of the note, but remonſtrating 
with him againſt parting with his wife.“ | 
When I mentioned to Johnſon this ſtory, in 4s 


pound note was given to him by Mr. Hervey in 
conſideration of his having written for him a pam- 
phlet againſt Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who, 
Mr. Hervey imagined, was the authour of al 
attack upon him ; but that it was afterwards dil- 

covered 


. JOHNSON. 495 
covered to be = work of a garretteer, who wrote Wt 
« The Fool:“ ſo the pamphlet againſt Sir Charles Stat. 55. 
was not printed. 

In February, 1767, there happened one of the 
moſt remarkable incidents of Johnſon's life, which 
gratified his monarchical enthuſiaſm, and which he 
loved to relate with all its circumſtances, when re- 
queſted by his friends. This was his being ho- 
noured by a private converſation with his Majeſty, 
in the library at the Queen's houſe. He had fre- 
quently viſited thoſe ſplendid rooms and noble col- 
lection of books“, which he uſed to ſay was more 
numerous and curious than he ſuppoſed any perſon 
could have made in the time which the King had 
employed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, took care 
that he ſhould have every accommodation that 
could contribute to his eaſe and convenience, while 
indulging his literary taſte in that place; ſo that he 
. had here a very agreeable reſource at leiſure hours. 
| His Majeſty having been informed of his occa- 
ſional viſits, was pleaſed to ſignify a deſire that he 
ſhould be told when Dr. Johnſon came next to the 
library. Accordingly, the next time that Johnſon 
did come, as foon as he was fairly engaged with a 
book, on which, while he ſat by the fire, he ſeemed 
quite intent, Mr. Barnard ſtole round to the apart- 


6 Dr. Johnſon had the honour of contributing his afliſtance to- 
wards the formation of this library; for I have read a long let- 
ter from him to Mr. Barnard, giving the moſt maſterly inſtruc- 
tions on the ſubject. I wiſhed much to have gratified my readers 
with the perufal of this letter, and have reaſon to think that his 
Majeſty would have been graciouſly pleaſed to permit its publica= 
tion; But Mr. Barnard, to whom I applied, Geclined. it © on 


his own account.” 
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ment where the King was, and, in obedience. to 
ſty's commands, mentioned that Dr. 
Johnſon was then in the library. His Majeſty ſaid 
he was at leiſure, and —_ go to him; upon 
which Mr. Barnard took one of the candles that 
ſtood on the King's table, and lighted his Majeſty 
through a ſuite of rooms, till they came to a private 
door into the library, of which his Majeſty had the 
key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard ſtepped | forward 
haſtily to Dr. Johnſon, who was ſtill in a profound 
ſtudy, and whiſpered him, “ Sir, here is the King.” 
Johnſon ſtarted up, and ſtood ſtill. His Majeſty 
approached him, and at once was courteouſl 
caly /. 


2 The particulars of this converſation I have been at great pains 
to collect with the utmoſt authenticity, from Dr. Johnſon's own 
detail to myſelf; from Mr, Langton, who was preſent when 


be gave an account of it to Dr. Joſeph Warton, and ſeveral 


ether friends, at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's ; from Mr. Barnard; 
from- the copy of a letter written by the late Mr. Straban the 
printer, to Biſhop Warburton; and from a minute, the original 
of which is among the papers of the late Sir James Caldwell, 
and a copy of which was moſt obligingly obtained for me from 
his ſon Sir John Caldwell, by Sir Francis Lumm. To all theſ 
gentlemen I beg leave to make my grateful acknowledgements 
and particularly to Sir Francis Lumm, who was-pleaſed to takea 
reat deal of trouble, and even had the minute laid before the 
Ling by Lord Caermarthen, now Duke of Leeds, then one of his 
Majeffy's Principal Secretaries of State, who announced to Sit 
Francis the Royal pleaſure concerning it by a letter, in theſe 
words :I have the King's commands to aſſure you, Sir, hoy 
ſenſible his Majeſty is of your attention in _ communicating the 
minute of the converſation previous to its publication. As there 
appears no objection to your complying with Mr. Boſwell 's wiſhes 
on the ſubject, you are at full liberty to deliver it to chat gentle- 
man, to make ſuch uſe of in his Life of Dr. e as he maj 
think 1 8 3 r 
Hi 
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His Majeſty began by obſerving, that he under- 1767. 
ſtood he came ſomerimes to the library; and then Fo 
mentionihg his having heard that the Doctor had 
been lately at Oxford, . aſked him if he was not 
ſond of going thither. To which Johnſon an- 
ſwered, that he was indeed fond of going to Ox - 
ford ſometimes, but was likewiſe glad to come 

back again. The King then aſked him what — 
| were doing at Oxford. Johnſon anſwered, he 
n, not much commend their diligence, but that 
in ſome reſpects they were mended, for they had 
put their preſs under better regulations, and were 
at that time printing Polybius. He was then 
aſked whether there were better libraries at Oxford 
or Cambridge. He anſwered, he believed the 
Bodleian was larger than any they had at Cambridge; 
at the ſame time adding, „I hope, whether we 
have more books or not than they have at Cam- 
bridge, we ſhall make as good uſe of them as they 
do.” Being aſked whether All-Souls/ or Chriſt- 
Church library was the largeſt; he anſwered, * All- 
Souls library is the largeſt. we have, except the 
Bodleian. e Aye, (an. che King) a is che 
publick library.” 5 

His Majeſty enquired 15 he: was then anking 
any thing. He anſwered, he was not, for he had 
pretty well told the world what he knew, and muſt 
now read to acquire more knowledge. The King, 
35 it ſhould ſeem with a view to urge him to rely 
on his own ſtores as an original writer, and to con- 
tinue his labours, then {aid « I do not think you 
borrow much from any body.“ Johnſon ſaid, he 
thought he a 1. done his part as a Writer. 

vor. K KK 1 ſhould 
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» 


r if you had:not written {& well.” ==Johnſon obſerved 


he lid fead a great deal in the early Part of his 


Garrick's acting, in its univerſality”, His Maelty 
then taked of the conttoverſy between Warborton 
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«Fool have thought fo too, (lid the Kit, 


to ne; upon this; dat = No man could-have paid 
a handforner complimene; and it Was fit fer 4 
King to pay. It wasecifive.” When aſked by 
anbther friend, at Sir Joſhua Reynolds's} whether 
he made any reply to this high compliment, he 
anſwered; No, Six," When the King had- "ſaid 
ir] t Was to be fo; It was mot” for me to bauch 
civilities . with” my ſovereign.“ Perhaps nd wan 
who had ſpent his Wide Hfe in 'courts could” Fave 
ſhewn a more nice and ignified ſenſe of true polite 
__ than Johnſon did in this inſtance. '- - 
His Mazeſty having obferved to him chat he ſup- 
poſed he muſt have 'read a great deal; Johnen 
anſwered, that he thought more than he TcH¼ thi 


lift; but having fallen into ill health, he had not 
been able to read tuch, compared with others: 
for inftance, he fai he had not read much com- 
pate wth” Dr. Wärbürton. Upon wWüfich the 
King Haid, that hie heard Dr. Warburton was à than 
of ſoch general knowledge, that you could ſcarce 
talk with. him on any ſubje& on which de was not 
qualiffed to ſpeak; And that his learning reſembled 


ahd*Eowth,” Which he Teetned to have read, and 2 
me Jehnſon what he Thought of ir. 1 Johnſon Dr. 


7 The Re vetend Mr. St rahan clearly recollects 5 been toll Nou 
by Johnſon, that the King obſerredd that Pope made war. men 
burton a Biſhop, ** True, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) but Warbunon write 
did more for Pope ; be made him a Chriſtian:;“ alluding c muc 
doubt, 0 his ingenious Comments on the . Eſſay on Man, 

185 6 anſwered, 
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anſwered, “ Warburton has moſt general, moſt 1567. 
ſcholaſtic learning? Lowrh is che more corceft Du. t. 
ſcholars I do not know which of them calls names — 
beſt,” - The King was pleaſed to ſay he was of 
the fame. opinion; adding, & You do not think 
then, Dr. J ohnſon, chat there was much argument in 
the caſe.” Johnſon ſaid; he did not think there was. 
« Why trply, (laid the King,) when once it comes 
to calling names, argument is pretty well at an end. 
His. Majeſty then aſked him what he, thought of 
Lord Lyrtelton's hiſtory, which was then guſt pu- 
lihed. Johnſon ſaid, he, thought his ſtyle pretty 
good, hut cha che had blamed Henry the Second 
rather toa mtl. Why, (ſaid the King,) they 
ſeldom do theſe things by halves.“ % No, Sir, 
(anſwered Johnſon, ) not to Kings.“ But fearing 
to be miſunderſtood, he proceeded to explain him- 
ſelf; and immediately ſubjoined, That for thoſe 
who ſpoke: work of Kings than they deſerved; he 
could find no-excuſe 3 hut chat he could more <calily 
concejver haw-fome- might ſpeak better of them 
than they. deſerved, ichout any ill intentien; for, 
xs Kings had much in their power to give theſe 
who were favoured by them would frequently, 
from gratisnde, exaggerate: their: praiſes : and, as 
this proceeded from a good motive, it was certainly 
excuſeable, as far as errour could be excuſeable.“ 
The King chen aſked- him what he chought of 
Dr. Hin. Johnſon anſwered, that he was an inge- 
mous man; but had nei; and immediately 
mentioned, as an inflance of;it, an /aſſertion of chat 
writer, that he had ſcen objects magnified to a 
much greaterAlegree by uſing three or four micro- 
ſcopes at's time, than by wing: one. Now, 
Kk 2 (added 
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(added Johnſon, ) every one acquainted with mera. 
ſcopes knows, that the more of them he looks 
through, the leſs the object will appear.” Why, 
(replied the King,) this 1s not only telling an un- 
truth, but telling it clumſily; for, if that be the 
caſe, every one who can look enen a rv 
will be able to detect him.” 
« ] now, (ſaid Johnſon to his PAO inn 
lating what had paſſed,) began to conſider that 


e 


was depreciating this man in the eſtimation of hi 


ſovereign, and thought it was time for me to fay 
ſomething that might be more favourable.” He 
added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithſtand- 
ing, a very curious obſerver ; - and if he would have 
been contented to tell the world no more than he 
knew, he might have been a very conſiderable 
man, and needed not to have recourſe to ſuck 
mean expedients to raiſe his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary fournals, men. 
rioned particularly the Journal des Savans, and aſked 
Johnſon if it was well done. Johnſon ſaid, it 
was formerly very well done, and gave ſome ac. 
count of the perſons who began it, and carried it 
on for ſome years; enlarging at the ſame time, ot 
the nature and uſe of ſuch works. The King aſked 
him if it was well done now. Johnſon anſwered, 
he had no reaſon to think that it was. The King 
then aſked him if there were any other literary 
Journals publiſhed in this kingdom, except the 
Monthly and Critical Reviews ; and on being an- 
ſwered there were no other, his Majeſty aſked 
which of them was the beſt : Johnſon anſwered, 
that the Monthly Review was done with moſt care, 
the Critical upon the beſt principles; adding, oy 
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the authours of the Monthly Review were enemies 


cor 
1767, 


to the Church. This the King ſaid he was ſorry FREY 


to hear. : 
The converſation next mal on the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, when Johnſon obſerved, that 


| they. had now a better method of arranging their 


materials than formerly. © Aye, (ſaid the King,) 


| they are obliged to Dr. Johnſon for that; for his 


Majeſty had heard and remembered the circum- 

ſtance, which Johnſon himſelf had forgot. | 
His Majeſty expreſſed a deſire to have the lite- 

rary biography of this country ably executed, and 


| propoſed to Dr. Johnſon to undertake it. Johnſon 


ſignified his readineſs to comply with his __ 


wiſhes. 


During the whole of this interview, Johnſon 
talked to his Majeſty with profound reſpe&, but 
ſtill in his firm manly manner, with a ſonorous 
voice, and never in that ſubdued tone which is 
commonly uſed at the levee and in the drawing- 
room. After the King withdrew, Johtifon ſhewed 
himſelf highly pleaſed with his Majeſty's conver- 
ſation and gracious behaviour. He ſaid to Mr. 
Barnard, “ Sir, they may talk of the King as they 
will; but he is the . fineſt gentleman I haye ever 
ſeen.” And he afterwards obſerved to Mr. Lang- 
ton, „ Sir, his manners are thoſe of as fine a gen- 
tleman as we may. ſuppoſe Lewis the Fourteenth or 
Charles the Second.“ 

At Sir Joſhua Reynolds's, where a W of 
Johnſon's friends was collected round him to hear 
his account of this memorable converſation, Dr. 
Joſeph Warton, in his frank and lively manner, 
MN was 
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was very active in preſſing him to mention tlie par- 


. ticulars. Come now, Sir, this is an inter 


matter; do favour us with it.“ nen with 
great good humour, complicee. 

He told them, 1 found his Majeſty Wiſhed: 1 
mould talk, and I made it my buſineſs to talk. I 
find it does a man good to be talked to by hi 
ſovereign. In the firft place, a man canoctibe in 
a paſſion Here fome queſtion interruptei 
him, which is to be regretted, as he certain 
would have pointed out and illuſtrated many cir. 
cumſtances of advantage, from being in a ſituation, 
where the powers of the mind are at once excited 
to vigorous exertion, and tempered by ann 
awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnfins PR 
employed in relating to the circle at Sir Joſhus 
Reynolds's the particulars of what paſſed between 
the King and him, Dr. Goldſmith remained un- 
moved upon a ſopha at ſome diſtance, affecting 
not to joinſn the leaſt in the eager curioſity of the 
company. He aſſigned as a reaſon for his gloom 
and ſeeming inattention, that he apprehended John- 
ſon had relinquiſhed his purpoſe of furniſhing him 
with a Prologue to his play, with the hopes of 
which he had been flattered ; but it was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected that he was fretting with chagtin and envy 
at the ſingular honour Dr. Johnſon had lately en- 
joyed. At length, the frankneſs and ſimplicity of 
his natural character prevailed, He ſprung from 
the ſopha, advanced to Johnſon, and in a kind of 
flutter, from imagining himſelf in the ſituation 
which he.had juſt been r deſeribed, exclaimed, 


cc Well, 
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et Well; you end yourſelf in this oh ation 
better than I ſhould have done; for I ſhauld deer | 
bowed and ſtammered rough the whole of it.. 

1 received no letter fram Jahnſfon this year: var 
have I diſcovered any of the correſpondence; he 
had, except the two letters to Mr. Drummond, 
which have been inſerted, for the ſake of, canneGian 
with chat 49; the ſame gentleman in 2766. His 
diary affords no light as, to his employment at this 
time. He paſted three months at Lickfighd and 
1 cannot omit an 2 and dem bern __ 
as related hy himſlf: 109 1 

Sunday, Oct. 18, 6565. Yeſterday, Ger. = 
at about ten in the morning, I toek myl leave for 
ever of my! dear old friend, Catherine Chambers, 
0 who came:to le with my mother about 17 24, and 
by has been but little parted from s finee; She buried 
n my father, my brother, and: my mother, Me is 
R now fifry- eiglit years ole. 
9 e deſired all to withdraw, then ok kew _ 
bs we were to part ſor even; that as Chriſtiags,. we 
a ſhould: part with prayer; and that I would, it ſhe 
* was willing, ſay a ſhort prayer beſide her. She 
im expreſſed great deſite to hear me; and held up her 
nk poor hands, as ſhe lay in bed, with great fervovr, 


oly WI bile I prayed, e 5 her, neatty 1 in the fol- 
wy lowing words ; S 200 
en- 21t is proper here to mention, that when 1 PO of his corre- 
ol ſpondence, I conſider it independent of the voluminous collection 
om of letters Which, in the courſe of many years, he wrote to Mrs. 
ct Thrale, which forms a ſeparate part of. his works; and as a 
| proof of the high eſtimation ſet on any thing which came from 
uon 


bis pen, was, ſold 1 by that dy for, the. ſum of five Hundred 
Fn. 
Kka « Almighty 


504 
= 
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90 * and moſt merciful Father, whoſe 
loving kindneſs is over all thy works, behold, viſe, 
and relieve this thy ſervant, who is grieved with 
ſickneſs. Grant that the ſenſe of her weakneſs 
may add ſtrength to her faith, and ſeriouſneſs to 


her repentance. And grant that by the help of thy 
Holy Spirit, after the pains and labours of this 


ſhort life, we may all obtain everlaſting happineſs, 
through Jzsvs CHRIST our Lord; for whoſe fake 
hear our prayers. Amen. Our Father, &e. 

ce J then kiſſed her. She told me, that to part 
was the greateſt pain that ſhe had ever felt, and 
that ſhe hoped we ſhould meet again in a better 
place. I expreſſed, with ſwelled eyes, and great 
emotion of tenderneſs, the fame hopes, We 
kiſſed, and parted. I humbly hope to meet again, 
and to part no more?.” 

By thoſe who have been taught to look upon 
Johnſon as a man of a harſh and ſtern character, 
let this tender and affectionate ſcene be c 
read; and let them then judge whether more 
warmth of heart, and — kindneſs, Is often 
found in human nature. 

We have the 3 notice in his devorid 
record: 


* Auguſt 2, 1767. I have hwy diſturbed an 


_ unſettled for a long time, and have been without 


reſolution to apply to ſtudy or to buſineſs, being 
hindered by ſudden ſnatches *,” 


He, howeyer, furniſhed Mr, Adams with a 
Dedication® to the King of that i * gente · 


9 Prayers and Meditatlons, p. 77 and TA 15 Ibid. p. 13 
| | man's 
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man's © Treatiſe on the Globes,” conceived and 


very grateful to a Monarch, diſtinguiſhed for his 
love of the ſciences. 

This year was publiſhed a ridicule: of bly Kyle, 
under the title of © Lexiphanes.” Sir John 
Hawkins aſcribes it to Dr. Kenrick ; but its au- 
thour was one Campbell, a Scotch purſer in the 


navy. The ridicule conſiſted in applying Johnſon's 


« words of large meaning,” to inſignificant mat- 
ters, as if one ſhould put the armour of Goliath 
upon a dwarf. The contraſt might be laughable ; ; 
but the dignity of the armour muſt remain the 
fame in all conſiderate minds. This malicious 
drollery, therefore, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, 1 
do no harm to its illuſtrious object. 

It appears from his notes of the ſtate of his mind 
that he ſuffered great perturbation and diſtraction 
in 1768, Nothing of his writing was given to 
the publick this year, except the Prologue“ to his 
friend Goldſmith's comedy of © The Good-natured 
Man.” The firſt lines of this Prologue are ſtrongly 
characteriſtical of the diſmal gloom of his mind; 
which in his caſe, as in the caſe of all who are 
diſtreſſed with the ſame malady of imagination, 
transfers to others its own feelings. Who could ſup- 
poſe was to introduce a comedy, when Mr. Beni 
Jolemaly began, 


« Preſs'd with the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind,” 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 81. | 
e Re but 
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expreſſed in ſuch a manner as could not fail to be — 
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but this dark ground: might make Gee . 
mour ſhine the more. | gs 


In the fpring of this year, 8 publiſhed my 
« Account of Corſica, with the Journal of a Pour 


to that Iſland,” I returned to London; very defir- 
ous to fee Dr. Johnſon, and hear him upon the ſub- 
ject. I found he was at Oxford, with his friend 


Mr. Chambers, Who was now Vineriar Profeſſor 
and lived in New Inn Hall. Having had no leiter 
from him ſince that in which he eriticiſed the Latini 
of my Theſis, and having been told by ſomebody 
that he was offended at my having put into my 
bool an extract of his letter ta me at Paris, I wg 
impatient to be with him, and therefore followed 
him to Oxford, where 1 was entertained by Mr. 
Chambers, with a civility which I ſhall ever grate- 
fully remember. I found that Dr. Johnſon had 
{ent a letter to me to Scotland, and that I had no- 
thing to complain of but his being more indifferent 
to my anxiety than Lwiſhed him to be. Inſtead 
of giving, with the circumſtances of time and place, 
ſuch fragments of his converſation as J preſerved 
during this viſit to Oxford, 1. wall throw chem 
together | in continuation. i 
1 aſked him whether, as a 8 be Jiu 
think that the practice of the law, in ſome degree, 
hurt the nice teeling of honeſty. JoansaN.. © Wiy 
no, Sir, if you act properly. You are not ta de- 
ceive your clients with falſe repreſentations of your 
opinion: vo are not to tell lies to a judge. 
Boswzll. “But what do you think of ſupporting 
a cauſe which you Know to be bad?“ JOHNSON. 


te Sir, you do not know it to be good or bad til 
the 
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to ſtate facts fairly; ſo that your thinking, or what 


you call knowing a cauſe to be bad, myſt be from 
reaſoning, muſt be from your ſuppoſing your argu- 
ments to be weak and inconclufive. But, Sir, 
that is not enough. An argument which does not 


convince yourſelf, may convince the Judge to 
whom you urge it: and if it does convince him, 
why, then, Sir, you are wrong, and he is right. 
It is his buſineſs to judge; and you are not to be 


confident in your own opinion that a cauſe is bad, 


but to ſay all you can for your client, and then hear 
the Judge's opinion.” BoswELL. © But, Sir, 
does not affecting a warmth when you have no 
warmth, and appearing to be clearly of one opi- 
nion when you are in reality of another opinion, 
does not ſuch diflimulation impair one's honeſty ? 
Is there not ſome danger that a lawyer may put on 


the ſame maſk in common life, in the intercourſe 


with his friends?” Jonnson. “ Why no, Sir. 


Every body knows you are paid for affecting 


warmth for your client; and it is, therefore, pro- 
perly no diſſimulation: the moment you come 
from the bar you reſume your uſual behaviour. 
Sir, a man will no more carry the artifice of the 


bar into the common intercourſe of ſociety, than 


a man who is paid for tumbling upon his hands 
will continue to tumble upon his hands when he 
ſhould walk on his feet.“ 

Talking of fome of the modern plays, he ſaid. 
* Falſe Delicacy” was totally void of character. 
He praiſed Goldſmith's *:Good-natured Man;“ 
ad, it was the beſt” comedy that had 1 

ince 


the judge determines it. I have ſaid that you are 
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fince The Provoked Huſband,” and that there 
had not been of late any ſuch character exhibited 
on the ſtage as that of Croaker. I obſerved it vas 
the Suſpirius of his Rambler. He faid, Gold- 
ſmith had owned he had borrowed it from thence, 
« Sjr, (continued he,) there is all the difference in 


the world between characters of nature and cha- 


rafters of manners; and there is the difference be- 


tween the characters of Fielding and thoſe of 


Richardſon. Characters of manners are very en. 
tertaining; but they are to be underſtood, by a more 
ſuperficial obſerver, than characters of nature, 


Where a man muſt dive 1 into the receſles of the hu- 


man heart.” 

It always appeared to me that be eimal hy 
canis of Richardſon too highly, and that 
he had an unreaſonable prejudice againſt Fielding, 
In comparing thoſe two writers, he uſed this ex- 
preſſion ; © that there was as great a difference be- 
tween them as between a man who knew how a 
watch was made, and a man who could tel} the 
hour by looking on the dial-plate.” This was a 
ſhort and figurative ſtate of his diſtinction between 
drawing characters of nature and characters only of 
manners. But I cannot help being of opinion, that 
the neat watches of Fielding are as well conſtructed 
as the large clocks of Richardſon, and that his 
dial-plates are brighter. Fielding's characters, 
though they do not expand themſelves fo widely 


in differtation, are as juſt pictures of human na- 


ture, and I will venture to ſay, have more ſtriking 
features, and nicer touches of the pencil; and 
— Johnſon uſed to quote with approbation 2 


faying 
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faying of Richardſon's, © that the virtues of F ielding 8 


venture to add, that the moral tendency of Field- 
ing's writings, though it does not encourage a 
ſtrained and rarely poſſible virtue, is ever favoura- 
ble to honour and honeſty, and cheriſhes the bene- 
volent and generous affections. He who is as 


good as Fielding would make him, is an amiable 


member of ſociety, and may be led on by more 
regulated inſtructors, to a higher ſtate of ethical 
perfection. | 

Johnſon proceeded: ** « Even Sir Francis Wrong- 


head is a character of manners, though drawn with 


great humour.” He then repeated, very happily, 
all Sir Francis's credulous account to Manly of his 
being with © the great man, and ſecuring a place. 
I aſked him if the * Suſpicious Huſband” did not 
furniſh a well-drawn character, that of Ranger. 
Jounson. © No, Sir; Ranger is juſt a rake, a 
mere rake, and a lively young fellow, but 'no 
character. 

The great Douglas Cauſe was at this time a 
general ſubject of diſcuſſion. 
ſtudied it with much attention, but had only heard 
parts of it occaſionally. He, however, talked of 
it, and ſaid, * I am of opinion that poſitive proof 
of fraud ſhould not be required of the plaintiff, 
but that the Judges ſhould decide according as 


| probability ſhall appear to preponderate, granting 


to the defendant the preſumption of filiation to be 
ſtrong in his favour. And I think too, that a good 
deal of weight ſhould be allowed to the dying de- 


clarations, becauſe they were {pontaneous.. Them. ? 


2 


I found he had not 
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heroes were the vices of a truly good man,” I will Rut. — 


13 59. our being urged to it, and what is fald from Ui 
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is 2 great difference between what is {aid withoir 


of compulſion, - If I praiſe a man's bo withett 
being aſked my opinion of it, chat is honeſt pra, 
to wich one may truſt. But if an author if 
me if I like his book, and I give him ſowethiz 
bke praiſe, It arg not was ke as my el 
ene 1 - 4 a 5000 
61 love not been l for A long time with 
authours deſiring my opinion of their works. 
uſed once to be ſadly plagued with a man who Witte 
verſes, but who literally had no other notion of: 
verſe; but that it conſiſted of ten ſyllables. "Zn 
your kmfe and your fork acroſs your Plate, was tohin 
a verſe: | 


Lay your + knife ind your forks; — your r 


As he wrote a great ther of verſes. hs 4 
times by chance made good ones, hong ba 
not know it.” 

He renewed his promiſe of neee 
and going with me to the Hebrides, but ſaid be 
would now content himſelf with ſeeing one or two 
of the moſt curious of them. He ſaid «© Macaulay, 
who writes the account of St. Kilda, ſet out with 
a prejudice againſt prejudices, and wanted to bea 
ſmart modern thinker; and yet he affinms fur 
truth, that when a fhip arrives there all che inha- 
bitants are ſeized with a cold. 

Dr. John Campbell the celebrated writer, 1 
a great deal of pains to aſcertain this fact, and at 
decipted to account for it on phyſical principle 
1 from 


Dx. JOHN SON. 
ſrom the effect: of effluvia from human bodies. 
Johnſon at — time praiſed Macaulay for his 
« ,aruanimity,” in aſſerting this wonderful ſtory, 
becauſe it was well atteſted . A Lady of Norfolk, 
| by a letter to my friend Dr. Hurney, Has favoured 
me with the following ſolution: Now for the 
explication of: this ſeeming myſtery, which is ſo 
very obvious as, for that reaſon, to have efcaped 
the penetration of Dr. Johnſon and his friend, as 
well as that of the authour. Reading the book 
with my ingenious friend, the late Reverend Mr. 
Chriſtian of Darking after ruminating a ano, 
© The cauſe (ſays he) is a natural one. The 
ſituation of St. Kilda renders; a North-Eaſt Wind 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary before a ſtranger can land. 
The wind, not the ſtranger, occalions an epidemic 
cold! If J am not miſtaken, Mr. Macaulay is 
dead; if living this ſolution might pleaſe him, as 
1 hope it will Mr. Boſwell, in return for the many 
agreeable hours his Works have afforded us.“ 

Johnſon expatiated on the advantages of Oxford 
for learning. There is here, Sir, (ſaid he,) ſuch a 
progreſſive emulation. The ſtudents are anxious 
to appear well to their tutors; the tutors are anxious 
to have their pupils appear well in the college; the 
colleges are anxious to have their ſtudents appear 
well in the Univerſity; and there are excellent rules 
of diſcipline in every college. That the rules are 
ſometimes M'obſerved, may be true; but is nothing 
againſt the ſyſtem. The members of an Univer- 
ſity may, for a ſeaſon, be unmindful of their duty. 
am arguing for the excellency of the inſtitution. 
3 See Vol. II. of this Work, p. 6. | 
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field, but had grown very weary before he left it. 
tive place.“ Jonna. « Why ſo is Socha Jour 
our advancement in literature, Sir, (ſaid he, 
have written Hiſtory, had not Voltaire written it 


Jou have Lord Kames. Keep him; ha, ha, ha 


Sir, he does, and loves you.“ Thinking that! 
now had him in a corner, and being ſolicitous for 
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Of Guthrie he ſaid, © Sir, he is a man of parts, 
He has no great regular fund of knowledge; but 


by reading ſo long, and writing ſo m he no 
doubt has picked up a good deal.“ 


He ſaid he had lately been a long while at 110 
BoswzLL, «I wonder at that, Sir; it is your na. 


native place.“ 


His prejudice againſt Scotland appeared re- 
markably ſtrong at this time. When I talked af 


you have learnt a little from us, and you think 
yourſelves very great men. Hume would never 


before him. He is an echo of Voltaire.” Boswztt, 
« But, Sir, we have Lord Kames.“ Jotinsox, 


We don't envy you him. Do you ever ſee Dr, 
Robertſon?” BOSwELII. Yes, Sir.“ Jonxsox. 
Does the dog talk of me?“ BoswzLL. Indeed, 


the literary fame of my country, I prefſed him for 
his opinion on the merit of Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory 
of Scotland. But, to my ſurprize, he eſcaped.— 
« Sir, I love Robertſon, and I won't talk of bs 
book.” 

It is but Juſtice both to him and Dr. Robertſon 
to add, that though he indulged himſelf in thi 
fally of wit, he had too good taſte not to be full 
ſenſible of the merits of that admirable work. 


An 
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An eſſay, written by Mr. Deane, a divine of the 1768. 
Church of England, maintaining the future life of zur. 59. 
brutes, by an explication of certain parts of the 
ſcriptures, was mentioned; and the doctrine in- 
ſifted on by a gentleman who ſeemed fond of curi- 
ous ſpeculation. Johnſon, who did not like ta 
hear of any thing concerning a future ſtate which 
was not authoriſed by the regular canons of ortho- 
doxy, diſcouraged this talk; and being offended 
at its continuation, he watched an opportunity to 
give the gentleman a blow of. reprehenſion. So, 
when the poor ſpeculatiſt, with a ſerious metaphy- 
ſical penſive face, addreſſed him, * But really, 
Sir, when we ſee a very ſenſible dog, we don't 
know what to think of him.“ Johnſon, rolling 
with joy at the thought which beamed in his eye, 
turned quickly round, and replied, „True, Sir: 
and when we ſee a very fooliſh fellow, we don't 
know what to think of him. He then roſe up, 
ON. ſtrided to the fire, and ſtood for ſome time laugh- 
ing and exulting, 
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it | I told him that I had ſeveral times, when in 
Italy, ſeen the experiment of placing a ſcorpion 
1 for WT within a circle of burning coals ; that it ran round 
ory and round in extreme pain; and finding no way to 


eſcape, retired to the centre, and, like a true 
Stoick philoſopher, darted its ſting into its head, 
and thus at once freed itſelf from its woes. © This 
muſt end em. _ I ſaid, this was a curious fact, as 
it ſhewed deliberate ſuicide in a reptile. Johnſon 
would not admit the fact. He ſaid, Maupertuis“ 
; | £2 . was 

I ſhould think it impoſſible not to wonder at the variety of 
Johaſon's reading, however deſultory it may have been. Who 
Vol. I. | "1 could 
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was of opinion that it does not kill itfelf, but dies 
of the heat; that it gets to the centre of the eircle, 
as the cooleſt place; that its turning its tail in upon 
its head is merely a convulſion, and that it does not 
ſting itſelf. He ſaid he would be ſatisfied if the 
great anatomiſt Morgagni, after diſſecting a ſcor- 
pion on which the experiment had been tried, 
ſhould certify that its ſting had penetrated into its 
head. 

He ſeemed pleaſed to talk of natural philoſophy, 
« That woodcocks, (ſaid he,) fly over to the 
northern countries, is proved, becauſe they have 
been obſerved at ſea. Swallows certainly ſleep all 
the winter. A number of them conglobulate toge- 
ther, by flying round and round, and then all in 
a heap throw themſelves under water, and lye in 
the bed of a river.” He told us, one of his firſt 
eſſays was a Latin poem upon the glow- worm. 
am ſorry J did not aſk where it was to be found. 

Talking of the Ruſſians and the Chineſe, he ad- 
viſed me to read Bell's travels. I aſked him whe- 


could have imagined that the High Church of England-man 
would be ſo prompt in quoting Maupertuts, who, I am ſorry to 
think, ſtands in the liſt of thoſe unfortunate miſtaken men, who 
call themſelves 2/þrizs forts, I have, however, a high reſpet 
for that Philoſopher whom the Great Frederick of Pruſſia loved 
and honoured, and addreſſed pathetically in one of his Poems, 


« Maupertuis cher Maupertuis 
« Pu notre vie eft peu ae cboje,”? 


There was in Maupertuis a vigour and yet a tenderneſs of ſent- 
ment, united with ſtrong intellectual powers, and uncommon 
ardour of foul, Would he had been a Chriſtian ! I cannot help 
earneſtly venturing to hope that he is one now. 

ther 


\ 
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ther I ſhould read Du Halde's account of China. 
« Why yes, (ſaid he) as one reads Wr a book; 
that is to ſay, conſult it.”? 

He talked of the heinouſneſs of the crime of 
adultery, by which the peace of families was de- 
ſtroyed. He faid, © Confuſion of progeny conſti- 
tutes the eſſence of the crime; and therefore a 
woman who breaks her marriage vows is much 
more criminal than a man who does it. A man, 
to be ſure, is criminal in the ſight of God: but he 
| does not do his wife a very material injury, if he 
does not inſult her; if, for inſtance, from mere 
wantonneſs of appetite, he ſteals privately to her 
e. chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought not greatly to 


11 reſent this. I would not receive home a daughter 


in WW who had run away from her huſband on that ac- 
ut count. A wife ſhould ſtudy to reclaim her huſ- 
1 band by more attention to pleaſe him. Sir, a 
man will not, once in a hundred inſtances, leave 
his wife and go to a harlot, if his wife has not been 
negligent of pleaſing.” 

Here he diſcovered that acute diſcrimination, 
that ſolid judgement, and that knowledge of hu- 
man nature, for which he was upon all occaſions 

remarkable. Taking care to keep in view the 
moral and religious duty, as underſtood in our na- 
tion, he ſhewed clearly from reaſon and good ſenſe, 
the greater degree of culpability in the one ſex 
deviating from it than the other; and, at the ſame 
time, inculcated a very uſeful leſſon as to the way to 
keep him, 

L aſked him if it was not hard that one deviation 
om chaſtiry ſhould fo abſolutely ruin a young 
212 woman 


f ſentt- 
ommon 
ot help 


ther 
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1 1768, woman. JonxsOoN. Why. no, Sir; it ts the 
1 7 N great principle which ſhe is taught. When ſhe has 
"VP given up that prineiple, ſhe has given up every no- 
0 tion of female honour and virtue, which are all in- 
it cluded in chaſtity.” 
Hh! A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom he 
7 | greatly admired and wiſhed to marry, but was afraid 
5 of her ſuperiority of talents. Sir, (ſaid he,) you 
10 need not be afraid; marry her. Before a year 
it goes about, you'll find that reaſon much weaker, W 
, and that wit not fo bright.” Yet the gentleman I 
0 may be juſtified in his apprehenſion by one of Dr. 
| Johnſon's admirable ſentences in his life of Waller: 
« He doubtleſs praiſed many whom he would have 
1 been afraid to marry ; and, perhaps, married one 
5 whom he would have been aſhamed to praife. 
{1 Many qualities contribute to domeſtick happineſs, 4 
oy upon which poetry has no colours to beſtow ; and 0 
19 many airs and ſallies may delight imagination, 5 
| 0 which he who flatters them never can approve.“ X 
tl | 5 5 
by He praiſed Signor Baretti. His account of * 
i Italy is a very entertaining book; and, Sir, I know Ko 
10 no man Who carries his head higher in converſa- th 
| tion than Baretti. There are ſtrong powers in 5 
his mind. He has not, indeed, many hooks; 2 
but with what hooks he has, he grapples very i .. 0. 
forcibly.” | 
At this time I obſerved upon the dial-plate of 7 
his watch a ſhort Greek inſcription, taken from the | 
New Teſtament, No yap cpr, being the firl 
words of our Saviou's ſolemn admonition to tht 5 
improvement of that time which is allowed us t0 
prepare for eternity; “ the night cometh when 10 


th 
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man can work.” He ſome time afterwards laid 
aſide this dial- plate; and when I aſked him the 
reaſon, he ſaid, „It might do very well upon a 
clock which a man keeps in his cloſet; but to have 
it upon his watch which he carries about with him, 
and which is often looked at by others, might be 
cenſured as oftentatious.” Mr. Steevens is now 
poſſeſſed of the dial-plate inſcribed as above. 

He remained at Oxford a conſiderable time; I 
was obliged to go to London, where I received his 
letter, which had been returned from Scotland. 


To JAMES BOSWELL, £/7. 


ve ce My DEAR BosSWELL, 


« I Have omitted a long time to write to 
you, without knowing very well why. I could 
now tell why I ſhould not write ; for who would 
write to men who publiſh the letters of their friends, 
without their leave? Yet I write to you in ſpite 
of my caution, to tell you that I ſhall be glad to 
ſee you, and that I wiſh you would empty your 
head of Corſica, which I think has filled it rather 
too long. But, at all events, I ſhall be glad, very 
glad to ſee you. I am, Sir, 

« Yours affectionately, 
* Oxford, March 23, 1768. SAM, Jon NSON.“ 


I anſwered thus: 


To Mr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


© My DEAR SIR, London, 26th April, 1768. 

« Hav received your laſt letter, which, 
though very ſhort, and by no means complimentary, 
1 L13 yet 
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yet ve me real pleaſure, becauſe it contains theſe 2L 
words, © I ſhall be glad, very glad to ſee you. a 
Surely you have no reaſon to complain of my pub- th 
liſhing a ſingle paragraph of one of your letters hi 
the temptation to it was ſo ſtrong. An irrevocable pu 
grant of your friendſhip, and your dignifying my Wa 
deſire of viſiting Corſica with the epithet of *© a yo 


than many of the grants of kings. 


wiſe and noble curioſity,” are to me more valuable 


e But how can you bid me © empty my head of 
Corſica? My noble-minded friend, do you not 
feel for an oppreſſed nation bravely ſtruggling to 
be free? Conſider fairly what is the caſe. The 
Corſicans never received any kindneſs from the 
Genoeſe. They never agreed to be ſubject to them. 
They owe them nothing; and when reduced to an 
abject ſtate of ſlavery, by force, ſhall they not riſe 
in the great cauſe of liberty, and break the galling 
yoke? And ſhall not every liberal ſoul be warm 
for them? Empty my head of Corſica! Empty 
it of honour, empty it of humanity, empty it of 
friendſhip, empty it of piety. No! while I live, 
Corſica and the cauſe of the brave iſlanders ſhall 
ever employ much of my attention, ſhall ever in. 
tereſt me in the ſincereſt manner. 

TE os oo ox es | 


« ] am, &c. 
cc JAMES BOSWELL. 


Upon his arrival in London in May, he ſur— 
prized me one morning with a viſit at my lodging mon 
in Half. Moon: ſtreet, was quite ſatisfied with my Of t 
explanation, and was in the kindeſt and mol mor 

agrecabl 
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agreeable frame of mind. As he had objected to 
a part of one of his letters being publiſhed, I 
thought it right to take this opportunity of aſking 
him explicitly whether it would be improper to 
publiſh his letters after his death. His anſwer 
was, “ Nay, Sir, when I am dead, you _ do as 
you will.” 

He talked in his uſual ſtyle with a rough con- 
tempt of popular liberty. They make a rout 
of MW about niverſal liberty, without conſidering that all 
of chat is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoyed by 


to individuals, is private liberty. Political liberty is 


he MW good only fo far as it produces private liberty. 
he MW Now, Sir, there is the liberty of the preſs, which 
m. you know is a conſtant topick. Suppoſe you and 
an I and two hundred more were reſtramed from 
riſe printing our thoughts: what then? What pro- 


ing portion would that reſtraint upon us bear to the 


aim private happineſs of the nation?“ 

pty This mode of repreſenting the inconveniencies 
t of M of reſtraint as light and inſignificant, was a kind of 
ive, M ſophiſtry in which he delighted to indulge himſelf, 


ſhall in oppoſition to the extreme laxity for which it has 


r in- been faſhionable for too many to argue, when it 
is evident, upon reflection, that the very eſſence of 
government is reſtraint; and certain it is, that as 
government produces rational happineſs, too much 
reſtraint is better than too little. But when reſtraint 
is unneceſſary, and ſo cloſe as to gall thoſe who 
are ſubject to it, the people may and ought to re- 
monſtrate; and, if relief is not granted, to reſiſt. 
Of this manly and ſpirited principle, no man was 
more convinced than Johnſon himſelf. 


L14 About 
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About this time Dr. Kenrick attacked him, 
through my ſides, in a pamphlet, entitled An 
Epiſtle to James Boſwell, Eſq. occaſioned by his 
having tranſmitted the moral Writings of Dr. 
Samuel Johnſon to Paſcal Paoli, General of the 
Corſicans.“ I was at firſt inclined to anſwer this 
pamphlet ; but Johnſon, who knew that my doing 


ſo would only gratify Kenrick, by keeping alive 


what would ſoon die away of itſelf, would not ſuffer 
me to take any notice of it. 

His ſincere regard for Francis Barber, his faith- 
ful negro ſervant, made him ſo deſirous of his 
further improvement, that he now placed him at 
a ſchool at Biſhop Stortford, in Hertfordſhire, 
This humane attention does Johnſon's heart much 
honour. Out of many letters which Mr. Barber 
received from his maſter, he has preſerved three, 
which he kindly gave me, and which I ſhall inſert 
according to their dates. 


To Mr. FRANCIS BARBER. 


ce DEAR FRANCIS, 
« ] Have been very much out of order. ] 
am glad to hear that you are well, and deſign to 
come ſoon to ſee you. I would have you ſtay at 


Mrs. Clapp's for the preſent, till I can determine 


what we ſhall do. Be a good boy, 
My compliment, to Mrs, Clapp and to Mr. 


Fowler. I am | 
«© Your's affectionately, 


« May 28, 1768. SAM. JOHNSON. 


Soon afterwards, he ſupped at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern, in the Strand, with a company 
whom 


Dr. TOUNSON. 


whom I collected to meet him. They were Dr. 
Percy, now Biſhop of Dromore, Dr. Douglas, 


now Biſhop of Saliſbury, Mr. Langton, Dr. Robert- 


lon the Hiſtorian, Dr. Hugh Blair, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Davies, who wiſhed much to be introduced to 
theſe eminent Scotch literati; but on the preſent 
occaſion he had very little opportunity of hearing 
them talk, for with an exceſs of prudence, for 
which Johnſon afterwards found fault with them, 
they hardly opened their lips, and that only to ſay 
ſomething which they were certain would not ex- 
poſe them to the ſword of Goliath ; ſuch was their 


anxiety for their fame when in the preſence of John- 


ſon. He was this evening in remarkable vigour 
of mind, and eager to exert himſelf in converſation, 
which he did with great readineſs and fluency ; 


but I am ſorry to find that I have preſerved but a 


imall part of what paſſed. , 

He allowed high praiſe to Thomſon as a poet; 
but when one of the company ſaid he was alſo a 
very good man, our moraliſt conteſted this with 
great warmth, accuſing him of groſs ſenſuality and 
licentiouſneſs of manners. I was very much afraid 


that in writing Thomſon's life, Dr. Johnſon would 


have treated his private character with a ſtern ſeve- 
rity, but I was agreeably diſappointed ; and I 
may claim a little merit. in it, from my having 
been at pains to ſend him authentick accounts of 
the affectionate and generous conduct of that poet 
to his ſiſters, one of whom, the wife of .Mr, 
Thomfon, ſchoolmaſter at Lanark, I knew, and 
was preſented by her with three of his letters, one 
of which Dr. Johnſon has inſerted in his life, #0 
Lie 
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He was vehement againſt old Dr. Mounſey, 
of Chelſea College, as © a fellow who ſwore and 
” talked bawdy.” * I have been often in his com- 
pany, (ſaid Dr. Percy,) and never heard him ſwear 


or talk bawdy. Mr. Davies, who ſat next to Dr. 
Percy, having 2 this had ſome converſation aſide 
with him, made a diſcovery which, in his zeal to 
pay court to Dr. Johnſon, he eagerly proclaimed 
aloud from the foot of the table: O, Sir, I have 
found out a very good reaſon why Dr. Percy never 
heard Mountſey ſwear or talk bawdy; for he tells 
me, he never ſaw him but at the Duke of Northum- 


berland's table. And fo, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon loudly, 
to Dr. Percy,) you would ſhield this man from 
the charge of ſwearing and talking bawdy, becauſe 
he did not do ſo at the Duke of Northum- 
berland's table. Sir, you might as well tell us that 
you had ſeen him hold up his hand at the Old 
Bailey, and he neither ſwore or talked bawdy ; 
or that you had ſeen him in the cart at Tyburn, 
and he neither ſwore nor talked bawdy. And is 
it thus, Sir, that you preſume to controvert what! 
have related? Dr. Johnſon's animadverſion was 
uttered in ſuch a manner, that Dr. Percy ſeemed 
to be diſpleaſed, and ſoon afterwards left the com- 
pany, of which Johnſon did not at that time take 
any notice. 

Swift having been mentioned, Johnſon, as uſual, 
treated him with little reſpect as an authour. Some 
of us endeavoured to ſupport the Dean of St. 
Patrick's, by various arguments. One in particu- 


lar praiſed his Conduct of the Allies.” JonxsOx. 
& Sir, his Conduct of the Allies! is a perform- I 
ance 


x. JOHNSON. 


$23 
ance of very little ability.** « Surely, Sir, (faid 1768, 
Dr. n you muſt allow it has ſtrong IL 
; _ Etat. 59. 
facts. JoHNSON. Why yes, Sir; but | 


what 1s that to the merit of the compoſition ? 
In the Seſſions- paper of the Old Bailey there are 
ſtrong facts. Houſebreaking is a ſtrong fact; rob- 
bery is a ſtrong fact; and murder is a mighty ſtrong 
fact: but 1s great praiſe due to the hiſtorian of 
thoſe ſtrong facts? No, Sir. Swift has told what 
he had to tell diſtinctly enough, but that is all. He 
had to count ten, and he has counted it right.” — 
Then recollecting that Mr. Davies, by acting as 
an informer, had been the occaſion of his talking 


ſornewhat too harſhly to his friend Dr. Percy, for 


which, probably, when the firſt ebullition was over, 
he felt ſome compunction, he took an opportunity 


to give him a hit; ſo added, with a preparatoxy 


laugh, © Why, Sir, Tom Davies might have writ- 
ten © the Conduct of the Allies.” Poor Tom 
being thus ſuddenly dragged into ludicrous notice 
in preſence of the Scottiſh Doctors, to whom he 
was ambitious of appearing to advantage, was 


grievouſly mortified. Nor did his puniſhment reſt | 


My reſpectable friend, upon reading this paſſage, ob- 


ſerved, that he probably muſt have ſaid not ſimply “ ſtrong 


fats,” but ** ſtrong facts well arranged.“ His Lordſhip, 
however, knows too well the value of written documents to 
inſiſt on ſetting his recollection againſt my notes taken 
at the time. He does not attempt to fraverſe the record. 
The fact, perhaps, may have been, either that the additional 
words eſcaped me in the noiſe of a numerous company, gr that 


Dr. Johnſon, from his impetuoſity, and eagerneſs to ſeize. 


an opportunity to make a lively retort, did not allow Dr, 


Douglas to finiſh his ſentence, - 
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here; for upon ſubſequent occaſions, whenever- 


he, © ſtateſman all o'er,” aſſumed a ſtrutting 
importance, I uſed to hail him“ the Authour of 


the Conduct of the Allies.” 


When I called upon Dr. Johnſon next morning, 
J found him highly ſatisfied with his colloquial 
proweſs the preceding evening. Well, (faid he,) 
we had good talk.” BosweLL. Les, Sir; you 
toſſed and gored ſeveral perſons.” 

The late Alexander Earl of Eglintoune, wah 
loved wit more than wine, and men of genjus more 
than ſycophants, had a great admiration of John- 
ſon ; but from the remarkable elegance of his own 


manners, was, perhaps, too delicately ſenſible of 
the roughneſs which ſometimes appeared in John- 


fon's behaviour. One evening about this time, 
when his Lordſhip did me the honour to fup at my 
lodgings with Dr. Robertſon and ſeveral other men 
of literary diſtinction, he regretted that Johnſon 
had not been educated with more refinement, and 
lived more in poliſhed ſociety. * No, no, my 
Lord, (ſaid Signor Baretti,) do with him what you 
would, he would always have been a bear.” 
True, (anſwered the Earl, with a ſmile,) but he 
would have been a dancing bear.” 


To obviate all the reflections which have gone 
round the world to Johnſon's prejudice, by apply- 
ing to him the epithet of a bear, let me impreſs 
upon my readers a juſt and happy faying of my 
friend Goldſmith, who knew him well: © Johnſon, 
to be ſure, has a roughneſs in his manner ; but 
no man alive has a more tender heart, He has no- 
thing of the bear but his ſkin.” 4 


Da. JOHNSON. 
In 1769, ſo far as I can diſcover, the publick 
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; was favoured with nothing of Johnſon's compoſition, Ita. 60. 
f either for himſelf or any of his friends. His 


„ much both in body and mind; yet was he perpetu- 
1] ally ſtriving againſt evil, and nobly endeavouring 
) to advance his intellectual and devotional i improve- 
u ment. Every generous and grateful heart muſt 
feel for the diſtreſſes of ſo eminent a benefactor to 
o mankind; and now that his unhappineſs is cer- 
re I cainly known, mult reſpect that dignity of character 
n. which prevented him from complaining. 
a His Majeſty having the preceding year e 
of the Royal Academy of Arts in London, Johnſon 
n. had now the honour of being appointed Profeſſor 
ne, in Ancient Literature. In the courſe of the year 
my he wrote ſome letters to Mrs. Thrale, paſſed ſome 
zen part of the ſummer at Oxford and at Lichfield, 
on and when at Oxford wrote the following letter: 
and To the Reverend Mr. e Wanrox. 
my 
you « DEAR SIR, 
ar,” « MANY years ago, when I uſed to read 
the in the library of your College, I promiſed to 
recompence the College for that permiſſion, by 
gone 3 In which place be bes been ſucceeded by Bennet Langton, | 
phy- Ed. When that truly religious gentleman was elected to this 
preſs honorary Profeſſorſhip, at the ſame time that Edward Gibbon, Eſq, 
c noted for introducing a kind of ſncering infidelity into his Hiſ- 
my torical Writings, was elected Profeſſor in Ancient Literature, in 
nſon, I the room of Dr. Goldſmith, I obſerved that it brought to my 
but I mind, . Wicked Will Whiſton and good Mr. Ditton.” —I am 
5 10+ now alſo of that admirable inſtitution as Secretary for Foreign 
f Correſpondence, by the favour of the Academicians, and the ap» 
10 probation of the Sovereign. 


« Meditations” too ſtrongly prove that he ſuffered 
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THE LIFE OF | 
adding to their books a Baſkerville's Virgil. I 


tat, 60, have now ſent it, and Gelen you to repoſit it on 


the ſhelves in my name *. 


« Tf you will be pleaſed to let me know when 
you have an hour of leiſure, I will drink tea with 
you. I am engaged for the afternoon, to-morrow: 
and on Friday: all my mornings are my owns. 


« am, &c. 


| May 31, 1769. SAM. 3 


I came to London in the autumn, and having 
informed him that I was going to be married in 
a few months, I wiſhed to have as much of his 
converſation as I could before engaging in a ſtate of 
life which would probably keep me more in Scot- 
land, and prevent me ſeeing him ſo often as when 
I was a ſingle man; but J found he was at Bright- 
helmſtone with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I was very 
ſorry that I had not his company with me at the 
Jubilee, in honour of Shakſpeare, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the great poet's native town. John- 
ſon's connection both with Shakſpeare and Garrick 
foundetl a double claim to his preſence ; and it 
would have been highly gratifying to Mr. Garrick. 


e It Has this inſcription in a blank-leaf: * Hunc librun 
D. D. Samuel Jobiſon, eo quod hic loci ſtudtis interdum vacarei. 
Of this library, which is an old Gothick room, he was very fond. 
On my obſerving to him that ſome of the modern libraries of the 
Univerſity were more commodious and pleaſant for ſtudy, as be. 
ing more ſpacious and airy, he replied, * Sir, if a man hasa 
mind to prance, he muſt ſtudy at Chriſt-Church and All. Souls.“ 

3 «« Nuring this viſit he ſeldom or never dined out. He ap- 


peared to be deeply engaged in ſome literary work, Miſs Wil 
liams was now with him at Oxford,” 


* 


Upon 


JOHNSON. 


Upon this occaſion I particularly lamented that he 
had not that warmth of friendſhip for his brilliant 
pupil, which we may ſuppoſe would have had a 
benignant effect on both. When almoſt every man 
of eminence in the literary world was happy to par- 
take in this feſtival of genius, the abſence of John- 
ſon could not but be wondered at and regretted. 
The only trace of him there, was in the whimſical 
advertiſement of a haberdaſher, who ſold Shakfperiar 
ribbands of various dyes; and, by way of illuſtrat- 


ing their appropriation to the bard, introduced a 
line from the celebrated Prologue at the opening of 
Drury-lane theatre: 


* * 


« Each change of many- colour d life he drew.“ 


= 
” From Brighthelmſtone Dr. Johnſon wrote me 
© WW the following letter, which they who may think 
dat I ought to have ſuppreſſed, muſt have leſs ar- 
5 dent feelings than I have always avowed !. 

. | To 


ln the Preface to my Account of Corſica, publiſhed in 1788, 
ck WI thus expreſs myſelf : 


it He who publiſhes a book affecting not to be an 2uthour, and 
ck. profeſſing an indifference for literary fame, may poſſibly impoſe 

| upon many people ſuch an idea of his conſequence as he wiſhes 
run may be received. For my part, I ſhould be proud to be known 
4 an authour, and I have an ardent ambition for literary fame; 


1 tor, of all poſſeſſions, I ſhould imagine literary fame to be the 
f the most valuable. A man who has been able to, furniſh a book, 
Sy which has been approved by the world, has eſtabliſhed himſelf as 
has a reſpectable character in diſtant ſociety, without any danger of 


bau ing that character leſſened by the obſervation of his weak- 


Ie ap- neſſes. To preſerve an uniform dignity among thoſe who ſee 
Wil. every day, is hardly poſlible ; and to aim at it, muſt put us under 
e fetters of perpetual reſtraint, The authour of an approved a 
wok may allow his natural — an eaſy play, and = in- 


dulge 
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To JAMES BOSWELL, 57. 


c Dear SIR, 


« WHY do you charge me with unkind, 
neſs? I have omitted nothing that could do you 
good, or give you pleaſure, unleſs it be that [ 
have forborne to tell you my opinion of your 
« Account of Corſica.” I believe my opinion, 
if you think well of my judgement, might have 
given you pleaſure; but when it is conſidered how 
much vanity is excited by praiſe, I am not ſure 
that it would have done you good. Your Hiſtory 
3s like other hiſtories, but your Journal is in a very 
high degree curious and delightful, There is be- 
tween the hiſtory and the journal that difference 
which there will always be found between notions 
borrowed from without, and notions generated 
within. Your hiſtory was copied from books; 


your journal roſe out of your own experience and 


obſervation. You expreſs images which operated 
ſtrongly upon yourſelf, and you have impreſſed 


them with great force upon your readers. I know 


not whether I could name any narrative by which 
curioſity is better excited, or better gratified. 

« I am glad that you are going to be married; 
and as I wiſh you well in things of leſs i importance, 


dulge the pride of ſuperione genius, when he conſiders that by 
thoſe who know him only as an authour, he never ceaſes to be 


reſpected. Such an authour, when in his hours of gloom and 


diſcontent, may have the conſolation to think, that his writing 
are, at that very time, giving pleaſure to numbers; and ſuch a 
authour may cheriſh the hope of being remembered after death, 
which has been a great object to the vobleſt minds in all ages.” 


wiſh 


Dz. JOHNSON. 
wiſh you well with . proportionate ardour in this - 


1769. 


criſis of your life. What I can contribute to your Eca rug | | 
| | 


happineſs, I ſhould be very unwilling to with-hold ; 
for I have always loved and valued you, and ſhall 


love you and value you till more, as you become 


more regular and uſeful : effects which a happy 
marriage will hardly fail to produce,”  - 

c do not find that I am likely to come back 
very ſoon from this place. I ſhall, perhaps, ſtay 
a fortnight longer; and a fortnight-is a long time 
to a lover abſent from his miſtreſs. Would a 
fortnight ever have an ana | 

« | am, dear Sir, | 
« Your moſt affectionnte humble ets 


a« Brighthelmſtone, | : 'SAM. Jounson,” 
Sept. 9, 1769. 6 e 


After his return to town, we met frequently, and 
I continued the practice of making notes of his 


converſation, though not with ſo much aſſiduity as 


J with I had done. At this time, indeed, I had / | 


ſufficient excuſe for not being able to appropriate fo 


much time to my journal; for General Paoli, after 


Corſica had been overpowered by the monarchy of 
France, was now no longer at the head of his brave 
countrymen, but having with difficulty eſcaped 
from his native iſland, had ſought an aſylum in 
Great-Britain ; and it was my duty, as well as my 
pleaſure, to attend much upon him. Such par- 
ticulars of Johnſon's converſation at this period as 
I have committed to writing, I ſhall here introduce, 
without any ſtrict attention to methodical arrange- 
ment. Sometimes ſhort notes of different days 

Vor. I, M m ſhall 
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ſhall be blended together, and: ſometimes a 4 
may ſeem important enough to be ſeparately dit- 
tinguiſhed. 

He ſaid, he would not have Sunday kept with 
rigid ſeverity and gloom, but with a gravity and 
ſimplicity of behaviour. 

J told him that David Hume had mace a Mon 
eolleckion of Scottieiſms. I wonder, (ſaid John- 
fon, ). that be ſhould find them.” _ 

He would not admit the impartange.of the quel. 
tion concerning the legality of general warrants. 
e Such a power (he obſerved,) muſt be veſted in 
every government, to anſwer particular caſes of 
neceſlity ; and there can be no juſt complaint but 
when it is abuſed, for which thoſe who adminiſter 
government muſt be anſwerable. It is a matter 
of ſuch indifference, a matter about which the peo- 
ple care ſo very little, that were a man to be ſent 
over Britain to offer them an exemption from it 
at a halfpenny a piece, very few would purchaſe t. 
This was a ſpecimen of that laxity of talking, 
which I have heard him fairly acknowledge ; for, 
ſurely, while the power of granting general war- 
rants was ſuppoſed to be legal, and the apprehen- 
lion of them hung over our heads, we did notipol- 
ſeſs that ſecurity of freedom, congenial to ou 
happy conſtitution, and which, by the intrepid 
exertions of Mr. Wines, has been ee 
bliſhed. 

He ſaid, The duration of e whether 
for ſeven years or the life of the King, appears to me 
ſo immaterial, that I would not give half a crown to 
turn the ſcale one way or the other. The habe 
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JOHNSON: 
corpus is the ſingle advantage which our government 
has over that of other countries.” 

On the zoth of September we dined together at 
the Mitre. I attempted to argue for the ſuperior 
happineſs of the ſavage life, upon the uſual fanci- 
ful topicks. JoansoN. © Sir, there can be no- 
thing more falſe. The ſavages have no bodily 
advantages beyond thoſe of civiliſed men. They 
have not better health; and as to care or mental 
uneaſineſs, they are not above it, but below it, 
like bears. No, Sir; you are not to talk ſuch 
paradox: let me have no more o'nt. It cannot 
entertain, far leſs can it inſtruct. Lord Mon- 
boddo, one of your Scotch Judges, talked a great 
deal of ſuch nonſenſe. I ſuffered him; but I will 
not ſuffer y. —BoswELL. © But, Sir, does not 
Rouſſeau talk ſuch nonſenſe ?” Jonxsox. « Brue, 
Sir; but Rouſſeau #nows he is talking nonſenſe, 
and laughs at the world for ſtaring at him.” Bos - 
WELL. © How fo, Sir?” JonxSsOoN. * Why, Sir, 
a man who talks nonſenſe ſo well, muſt know- that 
he is talking nonſenſe. - But I am raid, (chuck- 
ling and laughing,) Monboddo does not know 
that he is talking nonſenſe 5.” BoswzLL. © Is it 
wrong then, Sir, to affect ſingularity, in order to 
make people ſtare?” Johxs oN. Yes, if you 


5 His Lordſhip having frequently ſpoken in an abuſive manner 
of Dr. Johrſen, in my company, | on one occaſion during the 
life-time of my' illuſtrious friend could not refrain from retalia- 
tion, and repeated to him this ſaying. He has ſince publiſhed 
I dont know how many pages in one of his curious books, 
attempting, in much anger, but with pitiful effect, to perſuade 
mankind that my illuſtrious friend was, not the great and good 
man which they eſtcemed and ever will eſteem him to be, 

Mma * do 
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do it by propagating. errour : and, indeed, it is 
Etat. 60. wrong in any way. There is in human nature a 


general inclination to make people ſtare; and every 
wiſe man has himſelf to cure of it, and does cure 
himſelf. If you wiſh to make people ſtare by doing 


better than others, why, make them ſtare till they 


ſtare their eyes out. But conſider how eaſy it is 
to make people ſtare, by being abſurd. I may do 
it by going into a drawing-room without my 
ſhoes. You remember the gentleman in © The 
SpeCtator,” who had a commiſſion of lunacy taken 
out againſt him for his extreme ſingularity, ſuch az 
never wearing a wig, buta night-cap. Now, Sir, 
abſtractedly, the night-cap'was beſt; but, relatively, 
the advantage was overbalanced by his WY the 
boys run after him.” 

Talking of a London life, he ſaid, © The hap- 
pineſs of London is not to be conceived but by 
thoſe who have been in it. I will venture to ſay, 
there is more learning and ſcience within the cir- 


cumference of ten miles from where we now fit, 


than in all the reſt of the kingdom.” BoswxrI. 
The only diſadvantage is the great diſtance at 
which people live from one another.” Jorrxson. 
« Yes, Sir; but that is occaſioned by the large- 
neſs of 1 ad which is the cauſe of all the other ad- 
vantages.” BosWELL. © Sometimes I have been 


in the humour of wiſhing to retire to a defan.” 
Jounson. © Sir, you have deſart enough in 


Scotland.” 
Although I had promiſed myſelf : a great deal of 


| Auer converſation with him on the conduct of 


the married ſtate, of which I had then a near proſpe®, 
| 6 f | he 


Ds. JOHNSON, 


he did not ſay much upon that topick. Mr. Seward 
heard him once ſay, that © a man has a very bad 
chance for happineſs in that ſtate, unleſs he mar- 
ries a woman, of yery ſtrong and fixed principles 
of religion.” He maintained to me, contrary to 
the common notion, that a woman would not be 
the worſe wife for being learned ? in which, from 
all that I have obſerved of Artemifids, I humbly 


ſenſible and well informed, I allow to be a great 
advantage; and think that Sir Thomas Overbury“, 
in his rude veſification, has very judiciouſly pointed 


ay 

out that degree of intelligence which ãs to be deſired 
% in a female companion ; 

Jy | 


he * Give me, next good, an underſtanding wife, 
« By Nature w/e, not learned by much art; 

te Some knowledge on her fide will all my life 
More ſcope of converſation impart; 

ce Beſides, her inborne virtue fortifie; _ 

They are moſt firmly good, who beſt know why.“ 


When I cenſured a gentleman of my acquaint= 
ance for marrying a ſecond time, as it ſhewed a 
cilregard of his firſt wife, he ſaid, “ Not at all, 
Sir. On the contrary, were he not to, marry 
again, it might be concluded that his firſt wife had 
given him a diſguſt to marriage ; but by taking a 


firſt, by ſhewing that ſhe made him ſo happy as a 
married man, that he wiſhes to be ſo a ſecond 
time.” So ingenious a turn did he give to this 


2 A Wife,” a poem, 1614. 42 
M m3 delicate 


ſecond wife he pays the higheſt compliment to the 


differed from him. That a woman ſhoulÞ be 
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delicate queſtion. And yet, on another occaſion, 
he owned that he once had almoſt aſked a promiſe 
of Mrs. Johnſon that ſhe would not marry again, 
but had checked himſelf. Indeed I cannot help 


thinking, that in his caſe the requeſt would have 


been unreaſonable ; for if Mrs. Johnſon forgot, or 
thought it no injury to the memory of her firſt 
love,—the huſband of her youth and the father of 
her children, to make a ſecond marriage, why 
ſhould ſhe be precluded from a third, ſhould ſhe be 
fo inclined ? 


feems totally to have overlooked the prior claim of 
the honeſt Birmingham trader, I] preſume that 
her having been married before had, at times, 
given him ſome uneaſineſs; for I remember his 
obſerving upon the marriage of one of our common 
friends, © He has done a very fooliſh thing, Sir; 
he has married a widow, when he might have had 
a maid.” 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I had laſt 
year the pleaſure of ſeeing Mrs. Thrale at Dr. 
Johnſon's one morning, and had converſation 
enough with her to admire her talents, and to ſhew 
her that I was as Johnſonian as herſelf, Dr. 
Johnſon had probably been kind enough to ſpeak 
well of me, for this evening he delivered me a 
very polite card from Mr. Thrale and her, inviting 
me to Streatham. 

On the 6th of October I complied with this 
obliging invitation, and found, at an elegant villa, 
fix miles from Town, every circumſtance that can 


make fociety PO” Johnſon, though quite at 


home, 


In Johnſon's perſevering fond appro- 
priation of his Te!y, even after her deceaſe, he 
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| home, was yet looked up to with an awe, tempered T1769. 

| dh Ee" 
by affection, and ſeemed to be equaliy the care of Tut. 60. 
, his hoft and daten 1 * at . him ſo 

0 happy. 


e He played off his wit againſt Scotland with 2 
r good humoured pleaſantry, which gave me, though 
t no bigot to national prejudices, an opportunity for 
pf a little conteſt with him. I having ſaid that Eng- 
y land was obliged to us for gardeners, almoſt all their 
)e good gardeners being Scotchmen.—Jonnsov. ' 
- < Why, Sir, that is becauſe gardening is much 
he more neceſſary amongſt you than with us, which 
of makes ſo many of your people learn it. It is all 


lat gardening with you. Things which grow wild 
here, muſt be cultivated with great care in Scot- 
land. Pray now, (throwing himſelf back in his 
chair, and laughing,) are you. ever able to bring 
the //oe to perfection?“ | 

| boaſted that we had the hour of being the 
firſt to aboliſh the unhoſpitable, troubleſome, and 
ungracious cuſtom of giving vails to ſervants. 
Jon Nsox. © Sir, you aboliſhed vails, becauſe you 
were too poor to be able to give them.“ 

Mrs. Thrale diſputed with him on the merit of 
Prior. He attacked him powerfully; ſaid, he 
wrote of love like a man who had never felt it: 
his love verſes were college verſes: and he repeated 
the ſong, „Alexis ſhunn'd his fellow ſwains,” &c. 
in ſo ludicrous a manner, as to make us all wonder 

this ¶ how any one could have been pleaſed with ſuch | 
villa, I fantaſtical ſtuff. Mrs. Thrale ſtood to her gun 
can I vith great courage, in defence of amorous ditties 
te at N vhich Johnſon deſpiſed, till he at laſt ſilenced her 
ome, M m 4 | by 


36 
1769. by ſaying, © My dear Lady, talk no more of thi. 
Nonſenſe can be defended but by nonſenſe.” 
Mrs. Thrale then praiſed Garrick's talent for 
light gay poetry; and, as a ſpecimen, repeated 
his ſong in © Florizel and Perdita, and qwelt 
with peculiar pleaſure on this line: 


Etat. 60, 


rally unknown. 
we find in hiſtory, unleſs when they are drawn by 
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ce I'd ſmile with the ſimple, and feed with the poor.” 


Joansow. © Nay, my 1 Lady, this will never 
do. Poor David! Smile with the ſimple ? ? What 
folly is that, And who would feed with the poor 
that can help it? No, no; let me ſmile with the 
wiſe, and feed with the rich.” I repeated this 
ſally to Garrick, and wondered to find his ſenſibility 
as a writer not a little irritated by it. To ſooth 
him, I obſerved, that Johnſon ſpared none of us; 
and I quoted the paſſage in Horace, in which he 
compares one who attacks his friends for the ſake 
of a laugh, to a puſhing ox that is marked by a 
bunch of hay put upon his horns: © Frum habet 
in cornu.” © Aye, (faid « Garrick, vehemently,) 
he has a whole mow of it.” 

Talking of hiſtory, Johnſon faid, « We may 
know hiſtorical facts to be true, as we may knoy 
facts in common life to be true. Motives are gene- 

We cannot truſt to the characters 


thoſe who knew the perſons; . as thoſe, for inſtance, 
by Salluſt and by Lord Clarendon. 8 

Ne would not allow much merit to Whitefield's 
oratory. His popularity, Sir, (ſaid he,) 1s 


_ chiefly owing to the peculiarity of his manner. 
"Ho 


Dz, JOHNSON. 
He would be followed by crowds were he to wear a 
nine in the pulpit, or were he to preach from 
a tree. 


I know not from what ſpirit of cenie he 
burſt out into a violent declamation againſt the Cor- 


ſicans, of whoſe heroiſm I talked in high terms. 


« Sir, (ſaid he,) what is all this rout about the Cor- 
ſicans? They have been at war with the Genoeſe for 
upwards of twenty years, and have never yet taken 
their fortified towns. They might have battered 
down their walls, and reduced them to powder in 
twenty years. They might have pulled the walls 
in pieces, and cracked the ſtones with their teeth 
in twenty years,” It was in vain to argue with 
him upon the want of artillery; he was not to be 
reſiſted for the moment. 

On the evening of October 10, I preſented Dr. 
Johnſon to General Paoli. I had greatly wiſhed 


that two men, for whom I had the higheſt eſteem, 


ſhould meet. They met with a manly eaſe, mu- 
tually conſcious of their own abilities, and of the 
abilities of each other. The General ſpoke Italian, 


and Dr. Johnſon Engliſh, and underſtood one 


another very well, with a lttle aid of interpreta- 
tion from me, in which I compared myſelf to an 
iſthmus which joins two great continents. 


what I have read of your works, Sir, and from 
what Mr. Boſwell has told me of YOU, I have long 
held you in great veneration.” T he General 


talked of languages being formed on the particular 
notions and manners of a people, without knowing 

We may 
know 


which, we cannot know the language, 


Upon 
Johnſon's approach, the General faid, « From 
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know the direct ſignification of ſingle words; but 
by theſe no beauty of expreſſion, no fally of genius, 
no wit is conveyed to the mind. All this muſt be 
by alluſion to other ideas. © Sir, (faid Johnſon,) 
you talk of language, as if you had never done any 


thing elſe but ſtudy it, inſtead of governing a na- 


tion.” The General ſaid, © Queſto e un troppo gran 
complimento, this is too great a compliment. 
Johnſon anſwered, *I ſhould have thought fo, 
Sir, if I had not heard you talk.” The General 
aſked him, what he thought of the ſpirit of infidelity 
which was fo prevalent, JohNsON. © Sir, this 
gloom of infidelity, I hope, is only a transſient 
cloud paſſing through the hemifphere, which will 
ſoon be diflipated, and the ſun break forth with 
his uſual ſplendour.” © You think then, (faid the 
General,) that they will change their principles 
like their clothes.” Jonnson. “ Why, Sir, if 
they beitow no more thought on principles than on 
dreſs, it muſt be ſo.” The General: ſaid, that 
« a great part of, the faſhionable infidelity was 
owing to a deſire of ſhewing courage. Men who 
have no opportunities of ſhewing it as to things 
in this life, take death and futurity as objects on 
which to diſplay it.” Joanson. © That is mighty 
fooliſh affectation. Fear is one of the paſſions of 
human nature, of which it is impoſſible to diveſt 
it. You remember that the Emperour Charles 
V. when he read upon the tomb-ſtone of a Spaniſh 
nobleman, * Here lies one who. never knew fear, 
wittily ſaid, Then he never ſnuffed a candle with 
bis fingers. 


He 
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He talked a few words of French to the Gene- 


ral; but finding he did not do it with facility, he 
aſked for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote the fol- 
lowing note: 

« Pai lu dans la geographie de Lucas de Lua un 
Pater-noſter ecrit dans une langue tout d-fait differente 
de P Ttalienne, et de toutes autres leſquelles ſe derivent 
du Latin. L'auteur Pappelle linguam Corſicæ ruſti- 
cam; elle a peut-etre paſſe, peu a peu; mais elle @ 
certainement prevalue autrefois dans les montagnes et 
dans la campagne. Le meme auteur dit la mime choſe 
en parlant de Sardaigne; qu'il y a deux langues dans 
Je, une des villes, Pautre de la campagne. 


The General immediately informed him that 
the lingua ruſtica was only in Sardinia. 

Dr. Johnſon went home with me, and drank tea 
till late in the night, He ſaid, General Paoli had 
the loftieſt port of any man he had ever ſeen.” He 
denied that military men were always the beſt bred 
men. Perfect good breeding, he obferved, con- 
fiſts in having no particular mark of any profeſſion. 
but a general elegance of manners: whereas, in 
a military man, you can commonly diſtinguiſh the 
brand of a ſoldier, homme depee.” 

Dr. Johnſon ſhunned to night any diſcuſſion of 
the perplexed queſtion of fate and free will, which 
| attempted to agitate : * Sir, (ſaid he,) we know 
our will is free, and there's an end on't.” 

He honoured me with his company at dinner on 
the 16th of October, at my lodgings in Old Bond- 
ſtreet, with Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, 
Dr, Goldſmith, Mr, Murphy, Mr, Bickerſtaff, 
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and Mr. Thomas Davies. Garrick played round 


n 60. him with a fond vivacity, taking hold of the breaſts 


of his coat, and, looking up in his face with a 
lively archneſs, complimented him on the good 
health which he ſeemed then to enjoy; while the 
ſage, ſhaking his head, beheld him with a gentle 
complacency. One of the company not being 
come at the appointed hour, I propoſed, as uſual 


upon ſuchoccaſions, to order dinner to be ſerved; 


adding, © Ought fix people to be kept waiting for 
one?” ce Why yes, (anſwered Johnſon, with a de- 
licate humanity,) if the one will ſuffer more by 
your fitting down, than the ſix will do by waiting.” 
Goldſmith, to divert the tedious minutes, ſtrutted 
about, bragging of his dreſs, and I believe was 
ſeriouſly vain of it, for his mind was wonderfully 
prone to ſuch impreſſions. © Come, come, (faid 
Garrick,) talk no more of that. You are, per-: 
haps, the worſt—eh eh !''—Goldſmith was eagerly 


attempting to interrupt him, when Garrick went 


en, laughing ironically, *“ Nay, you will always 
lock like a gentleman; but J am talking of being 
well or ill dre.” „ Well, let me tell you, (ſaid 
Goldſmith,) when my tailor brought home my 
bloom-coloured coat, he ſaid, Sir, I have a 
favour to beg of vou. When any body aſks you 
who made your clothes, be pleaſed to mention 
John Phielby, at the Harrow, in, Water-lane." 
Joaxsox. “ Why, Sir, that was becauſe he kney 
the ſtrange colour would attract crouds to gaze at 
it, and thus they might hear of him, and ſee how 
well he could make a coat even of ſo abſurd 4 
colour.“ | 

After 


* 
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After dinner, our cohverſation firſt turned upon 


Pope. 


Johnſon ſaid, his characters of men were 


admirably drawn, thoſe of women not ſo well. 
He repeated to us, in his forcible melodious man- 
ner, the concluding lines of the Dunciad. While 
he was talking loudly in praiſe of thoſe lines, one 
of the company ventured to ſay, „Too fine for 


ſuch a poem: —a poem on what?“ 


 JonnsoN, 


(with a diſdainful look,) “ Why, on dunces. It 


was worth while being a dunce then. 
hadſt thou lived in thoſe days! 


Ah, Sir, 
It 1s not worth 


while being a dunce now, when there are no wits.” 
Bickerſtaff obſerved, as a peculiar circumſtance, 
that Pope's fame was higher when he was alive 


than it was then. 


Johnſon ſaid, his Paſtorals were 


poor things, though the verſification was fine. 
He told us, with high ſatisfaction, the anecdote of 
Pope's inquiring who was the authour of his 


« London,” 


and ſaying he will be ſoon deterre. 


He obſerved, that in Dryden's poetry there were 
paſſages drawn from a profundity which Pope could 


never reach. 


He repeated ſome fine lines on 


love, by the former, (which I have now forgotten,) 
and gave great applauſe to the character of Zimri. 
Goldſmith ſaid, that Pope's character of Addiſon 
ſhewed a deep knowledge of the human hearr. 
Johnſon faid, that the deſcription of the temple, 
in © The Mourning Bride,” was the fineſt poeti- 
cal paſſage he had ever read; he recollected none 
in Shakſpeare equal to it. But, (ſaid Garrick, 
all alarmed for © the God of his 1dolatry,') we 
know not the extent and variety of his powers. 
We are to ſuppoſe there are ſuch paſſages in his 


works. 
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works. Shakſpeare muſt not ſuffer from the Bad. 
neſs of our memories.” Johnſon, diverted by this 
enthuſiaſtick jealouſy, went on with greater ar- 
dour: © No, Sir; Congreve has nature, (ſmiling 
on the tragick eagerneſs of Garrick ;) but compo- 
ſing himſelf, he added, Sir, this is not compar- 
ing Congreve on the whole, with Shakſpeare on 
the whole ; but only maintaining that Congreve 
has one finer paſſage than any that can be found in 
Shakſpeare. Sir, a man may have no more than 
ten guineas in the world, but he may have thoſe 
ten guineas in one piece; and ſo may have a finer 
piece than a man who has ten thouſand pounds: 
but then he has only one ten-guinea piece. What 
I mean is, that you can ſhew me no paſſage where 
there is ſimply a deſcription of material objects, 
without any intermixture of moral notions, which 
produces ſuch an effect.“ Mr. Murphy men- 


_ tioned Shakſpeare's deſcription of the night before 


the battle of Agincourt ; but it was obſerved, it 
had men in it. Mr. Davies ſuggeſted the ſpeech 
of Juliet, in which ſhe figures herſelf awaking in 
the tomb of her anceſtors. Some one mentioned 
the deſcription of Dover Cliff, JonnsoNn. © No, 
Sir; it ſhould be all precipice,—all vacuum. The 
crows impede your fall. The diminiſhed appeat- 
ance of the boats, and other circumſtances, are all 
very good deſcription; but do not impreſs the 
mind at once with the horrible idea of immenſe 
height. The impreſſion is divided; you paſs on 
by computation, from one ſtage of the tremend- 
.ous ſpace to another. Had the girl in “ The 


Mourning Bride“ ſaid, ſhe could not caſt her ſhoe 
to 
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to the top of one of the pillars in the temple, it 1769. 
would not have aided the idea, but weakened it.” — 5 


Talking of a Barriſter who had a bad utterance, 
ſame one, (to rouſe Johnſon,) wickedly ſaid, that 
he was unfortunate in not having been taught ora- 
tory by Sheridan. Jornson. © Nay, Sir, if he 
had been taught by Sheridan, he would have 
cleared the room.” Garrick. © Sheridan has 
too much vanity to be a good man.“ We ſhall 
now ſee Jehnſon's mode of defending a man; tak- 
ing him into his own hands, and diſcriminating. 
JonxsoN. © No, Sir. There is, to be ſure, in 
Sheridan, ſomething to reprehend, and every thing 
to laugh at; but, Sir, he is not a bad man. 
Sir; were mankind to be divided into good and 
bad, he would ſtand confiderably within the ranks 
of good. And, Sir, it muſt be allowed that 
Sheridan excels in plain declamation, though he 
can exhibit no character.“ | 

I ſhould, perhaps, have ſuppreſſed this diſqui- 
fition concerning a perſon of whoſe merit and 


worth I think. with reſpe&, had he not attacked 


Johnſon ſo outrageouſly in his Life of Swift, and, 
at the ſame time, treated -us his admirers as a ſet 


of pigmies. He who has provoked the laſh of 


wit, cannot complain that he ſmarts from it. 
Mrs. Montagu, a lady diſtinguiſhed for having 


written an Eſſay on Shakſpeare, being mentioned; 


—RevNoLDs. © I think that eſſay does her ho- 
nour.” Joansovn. © Yes, Sir; it does Her ho- 


nour, but it would do nobody elſe honour, I 
have, indeed, not read it all. But when I take 


vp the end of a web, and find it packthread, I do 
not 


No, 
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not expect, by looking further, to find embroidery; 
Sir, I will venture to fay, there i is not one ſentence 
of true criticiſm in her book.” Garrick. © But, 
Sir, ſurely it ſhews how thack Voltaire has miſ- 
taken Shakſpeare, which nobody elſe has done.” 
Johxsov. © Sir, nobody elſe. has thought it 
worth while. And what merit is there in that? ? You 
may as well praiſe a ſchoolmaſter for whippihg a 
boy who has conftrued ill. No, Sir, there is no 
real criticiſm in it; none ſhewing the beauty of 
thought, as formed on the ebene of the human 
heart,” 

The admirers of this Eſſay + may be. offended 
at the flighting manner in which Johnſon ſpoke of 
it; but let it be remembered, that he gave his 
honeſt opinion, unbiaſſed by any prejudice, or any 
proud jealouſy of a woman intruding herſelf into 
the chair of criticiſm; for Sir Joſhua Reynolds 


has told me, that when the Eſſay firſt came out, 


and it was not known who had written it, Johnſon 
wondered how Sir Joſhua could like it. At this time 
Sir Joſhua himſelf had received no information con- 


cerning the authour, except being aſſured by one 


Of whom I acknowledge myſelf to be one, conſidering it a 
a piece of the ſecondary or comparative ſpecies of criticiſm, au 
not of that profound ſpecies which alone Dr. Johnſon would al. 
low to be real criticiſm.” It is, beſides, clearly and elegantly 
expreſſed, and has done effectually what it profeſſed to do, 
namely, vindicated Shakſpeare from the miſrepreſentations of 
Voltaire; and conſidering how many young people were misled 
by his witty, though falſe obſervations, Mrs. Montage" 
Eſſay was of ſervice to Shakſpeare with a certain claſs of readen, 
and is, therefore, entitled to praiſe. Johnſon, I am aſſured, 


"ame ce jt is concluſive ad hominem,”” 
. 1 


to d 
tellir 
how 
how 
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and | 
neſs, 
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„ of our moſt eminent literati, that it was clear it's 
e I authour did not know the Greek tragedies in the ut. 66, 


t, original. One day at Sir Joſhua's table, when it 
was related that Mrs. Montague, in an exceſs of 
„compliment to the authour of a modern tragedy, 
it had exclaimed, © I tremble for Shakſpeare;” 
du Johnſon ſaid, © When Shakſpeare has got 
T for his rival, and Mrs. Montague for his defender, 
no he is in a poor ſtate indeed.” 


of Johnſon proceeded : er The paced has taken 


zan the right method in his Elements of Criticiſm.” 
do not mean that he has taught us any thing; 
Jed but he has told us old things in a new way.” 


Mouzeny. «© He ſeems to have read a great deal 
1 of French criticiſm, and wants to make it his own; 


am as if he had been for years anatomiſing the heart 
into of man, and peeping into every cranny of it.“ 
olds M GoLosMITH. It is eaſter to write that book, than 
out, to read it.“ Jounson. © We have an example 
nſon of true criticiſm in Burke's © Eflay on the Sub- 
time MW lime and Beautiful; and, if I recollect, there is 
con- © alſo Du Bos; and Bouhours, who ſhews all beauty 
one to depend on truth. There is no great merit in 
„telling how many plays have ghoſts in them, and 
8 it 3 


how this Ghoſt is better than that. 
how terrour is impreſſed on the human heart. 
In the deſcription of night in Macbeth, the beetle 
and the bat detract from the general idea of dark - 
neſs, —inſpiſſated gloom.“ 

Politicks being mentioned, he ſaid, © This 
EY is a new mode of diſtrefling govern- 
ment, and a mighty eaſy one. I will undertake 


Vol. I. N n 


Lou muſt ſhew 


to get petitions either againſt quarter guineas or 
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half guineas, with the help of a little hot wine, 
There muſt be no yielding to encourage this. The 
object is not important enough. We are not to 
blow up half a dozen e COS 4 one n 
is burning.“ 

The converſation then took another turn, 
JonnsoN. © It is amazing what ignorance of cer. 
tain points one-ſometimes finds in men of eminence, 
A wit about town, who wrote Latin bawdy verſes, 
aſked me, how it happened that England and 
Scotland, which were once two kingdoms, were 
now one :—and Sir Fletcher Norton did not ſeem 
to know that there were ſuch en as the 
Reviews.“ 

The ballad of Hardyknute has no great merit, 
if it be really ancient. People talk of nature. But 
mere obvious nature may be exhibited with very lit- 
tle power of mind.” 

On Thurſday, October 19, I paſſed the even- 
ing with him at his houſe. He adviſed me to 
complete a Dictionary of words peculiar to 'Scot- 
land, of which I ſhewed him a ſpecimen. “ Sir, 
(ſaid he,) Ray has made a collection of north-coun- 
try words. By collecting thoſe of your country, 
you will do a uſeful thing towards the hiſtory of 
the language.” He bade me alſo go on with col- 
lections which I was making upon the antiquities 


of Scotland. © Make a large book; a folio. 


BoswELL. © But of what uſe will it be, Sir!“ 
Jonnson. © Never mind the uſe; do it.” 

- I complained that he had not mentioned Gar- 
rick in his Preface to Shakſpeare ; and aſked him 
if he did not admire him. Johxsox. “% Yes, as ©4 


4 Pot 
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poor player, who frets and ſtruts his hour upon the 
ſtage ;'—as a ſhadow.” BoswsLL. „ But has he 
not brought Shakſpeare into notice?” JornsoNn. 
« Sir, to allow that, would be to lampoon the age. 
Many of Shakſpeare's plays are the worſe for being 
acted: Macbeth, for inſtance.” BosweLL. “ What, 
Sir, is nothing gained by decoration and action? 
Indeed, I do wiſh that you had mentioned Garrick.” 
Joanson. © My dear Sir, had I mentioned him, 
I muſt have mentioned many more: Mrs. Pritchard, 
Mrs. Cibber,—nay, and Mr. Cibber too; he too 
altered Shakſpeare.” BoswELL..* You have read 
his apology, Sir?” JonxNsON. © Yes, it is very 
entertaining. But as for Cibber himſelf, taking 
from his converſation all that he ought not to have 
ſaid, he was a poor creature. - I remember when 
he brought me one of his Odes to have my opinion 
of it, I could not bear ſuch nonſenſe, and would 
not let him read it to the end; fo little reſpect had 
I for that great man! (laughing). Yet I remember 
Richardſon wondering that I could treat him with 
familiarity.” 

I mentioned to him that I had ſeen rhe execu- 
tion of ſeveral convicts at Tyburn, two days be- 
fore, and that none of them ſeemed to be under 
any concern. JoansoN. © Moſt of them, Sir, 
have never thought at all.” BosweLL. © But is 
not the fear of death natural to man?” TJonnsoN. 
“So much ſo, Sir, that the whole of life is but 


keeping away the thoughts of it.” He then, in a 


low and earneſt tone, talked of his meditating upon 
the aweful hour of his own diſſolution, and in what 
manner he ſnould conduct himſelf upon that 


Nn 2 occaſion: 
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occaſion: „I know not (ſaid he,) whether I ſhould 


wiſh to have a friend by me, or have it ll berween 
Gop and myſelf.” 

Talking of our feeling for the diſtreſſes of others; 
— JorxsoNn. © Why, Sir, there is much noiſe made 
about it, but it is greatly exaggerated. No, Sir, 
we have a certain degree of feeling to prompt us 
to do good : more than that, Providence does not 
intend. It would be miſery to no purpoſe.” 
BoswsLL. But ſuppoſe now, Sir, that one of 
your intimate friends were apprehended for an 
offence for which he might be hanged.” Jonunsox, 
&« ] ſhould do what I could to bail him, and give 
him any other aſſiſtance; but if he were once fairly 
hanged, I ſhould not ſuffer.” BoswzLL. © Would 


you eat your dinner that day, Sir?” TJoHNsoN, 


« Yes, Sir; and eat it as if he were eating it with 
me. Why, there's Baretti, who is to be tried 
for his life to-morrow, friends have riſen up for 
him on every fide; yet if he ſhould be hanged, 
none of them will eat a ſlice of 'plumb-pudding 
the leſs. Sir, that ſympathetick feeling goes a very 
little way in depreſſing the mind.“ 

I told him that I had dined lately at Foote's, 
who ſhewed me a letter to him from Tom Davies, 
telling him that he had not been able to ſleep from 


the concern which he felt on account of * this ſad 


fair of Baretti,” begging of him to try if he could 
ſuggeſt any thing that might be of ſervice ; and, 
at the fame, recommending to him an induſtrious 
young man who kept a pickle-ſhop. Joxnsov. 
& Aye, Sir, here you have a ſpecimen of human 
iympathy ; a friend hanged, and. a cucumber 
| pickled. 


an infidel?“ 


| 
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pickled. We know not whether Baretti or the | 
pickle-man has kept Davies from fleep; nor does 22 


he know himſelf. And as to his not ſleeping, 
Sir; Tom Davies 1s a very great man; Tom has 
been upon the ftage, and knows how to do thoſe 


things: I have not been upon the ſtage, and can- 


not to thoſe things.” BosweLL. © I have often 
blamed myſelf, Sir, for not feeling for others as 
ſenſibly as many ſay they do.” Jonnson. © Sir, 
don't be duped by them any more. You will find 
theſe very feeling people are not very ready to do 
you good. They pay you by feeling.” 

BoswELL. © Foote has a great deal of humour?” 
Jonnson, © Yes, Sir.” BosweLL. © He has a 
ſingular talent of exhibiting character.“ TJonwxson. 
« Sir, it is not a talent; it is a vice; it is what others 
abſtain from. It is not comedy, which exhibits 


the character of a ſpecies, as that of a miſer gathered 


from many miſers: it is farce, which exhibits in- 
dividuals.” BoswELL. © Did not he think of ex- 
hibiting you, Sir?” Joansow. © Sir, fear re- 
ſtrained him; he knew I would have broken his 
bones. I would have ſaved him the trouble of 
cutting off a leg ; 1 would not have left him a leg 
to cut off. „ BoswzLL. © Pray, Sir, is not Foote 
Jonxsox. „ do not know, Sir, 
that the fellow is an infidel; but if he be an infidel, 
he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel; that is to ſay, 
he has never thought 1 the ſubject 5.” BoswELL. 


I ſuppoſe, 


When Mr. "IN was at Edinburgh, he thongs fit to enter- 
tain a numerous Scotch company, with a great deal of coarſe 
jocularity, at the expence of Dr. Johnſon, imagining it would 

Nnz3 
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I ſuppoſe, Sir, he has thought ſuperficially, ad 
ſeized the firſt notions which occurred to his mind.” 
Jonnsow. © Why then, Sir, {till he is like a dog, 
that ſnatches the piece next him. Did you never 
obſerve that dogs have not the power of compar- 
ing? A dog will take a ſmall bit of meat as rea- 
dily as a large, when both are before him.”? 
« Buchanan (he obſerved,) has fewer centos than 


any modern Latin poet. He not only had great 


knowledge of the Latin language, but was a great 
poetical genius. Both the Scaligers praiſe him.” 
He again talked of the paſſage in Congreve with 
high commendation, and ſaid, * Shakſpeare 
never has ſix lines together without a fault. Per- 


| haps you may find ſeven: but this does not refute 


my general aſſertion. If I come to an orchard, 
and ſay there's no fruit here, and then comes a por- 
ing man, who finds two apples and three pears, 
and tells me, * Sir, you are miſtaken, I have 
found both apples and pears, I ſhould laugh at 
him: what would that be to the pus r* 5 


be acceptable. I felt this as not civil to me; but ſat very pati. 
ently till he had exhauſted his merriment on that ſubje& ; and 
then obſerved, that ſurely Johnſon muſt be allowed to have ſome 
ſterling wit, and that I had heard him ſay a very good thing of 
Mr. Foote himſelf. ** Ah, my old friend Sam; {cried Foote,) 
no man ſays better things : do let us have it.” Upon which [ 
told the above ſtory, which produced a very loud laugh from the 
company. But I never ſaw Foote fo diſconcerted. He looked 
grave and angry, and entered into a ſerious refutation of the juf+ 
tice of the remark. ** What, Sir, (ſaid he,) talk thus of a man 
of liberal education ;—a man who for years was at the Univerſity 
of Oxford ;— a man who has added fixteen new chance to the 
Engliſh drama of his country!“ 


BOSWELL, 


D. JOHNSON 

BosWELE.- * What do youthifik of Dr. Vun 
Night Thoughts, Sir F. »J6xs08! '"*:W 
Sir, there are very fine things infthem,” BoswecE. 
< [s there not lefs religion in-the Hation now, 8 
than there was formerly? | Jofntsdw. 0e [; don't 
know, Sir, that there 1s,” BosWELL: Gn For im. 
ſtance, there uſẽd to be d chapläin in every great 
family, which we do not find new. "Tenor. 
Neither do you find any of the ſtate ſervants which 
great families uſed formerly to have. Thefe is 
a change of modes in the Whole departmenit of ltr. 

Next day, October 20, he appethred, for the 
only time 1 ſuppoſe in his lifeg as à witneſs ina 
Court of Juſtice; being called to give evidence 
ro the character of. Mr. Bateiti, WhO having 
tabbed a man in the ſtreet,” was arraigned: at 
che Old Bailey for murder. Never di&i/fuch4 
conſtellation of genius enlighten the awefal Seffidhs. 
Houſe, emphatically called JUST Hung Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Beducletk, af Br 
J ohnfon: and undoubtedly their:faydurable relſli⸗ 
mony had due weight with che Court and Jury. 
Johnſon gave his evidence in aH, deliberate; 
and diſtin& manner, which Was uncommomy irn 
preſſive. It is well known that Mr; Baretti was 
acquitted. : M JW I'm i v9 ; "FAC! 

On the 26th of October; we dined together at 
the Mitre tavern. I found fault with Foote for 
indulging his talent of ridieule ar: the expence-of 


his viſitors, which I colloquially termed triaking 


fools of his company. Johnson, „ Why Sin 


when you go to ſee Foote, you do not go. tolſeeci 


faint ; you go to ſee a man who will be entertamid 


Nu4 at 
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1769. at your houſe, and then bring you on à publick 
Een. be. ſtage ; who will entertain you at his houſe, for the 


very. purpoſe of bringing you on a publick ſtage, 


Sir, he does not make fools of his company; they 
whom he expoſes are fools ny + he wy brings 
rm into action.“ 

Talking of trade, he obſerved, « It is a miſtakes 
notion that a vaſt deal of money is brought into 
a nation by trade. It is not ſo. Commodities 
come from commodities; but trade produces no 
capital acceſſion of wealth. However, though there 
ſhould be little profit in money, there is a conſider- 
able profit in pleafure, as it gives to one nation 
the productions of another; as we have wines and 
fruits, and many other foreign articles, brought to 
us. BoswELL.. © Yes, Sir, and there is a profit 
in pleaſure, by its furniſhing occupation to ſuch 
numbers of mankind.” Joansen. © Why, Sir, 
you cannot call that pleaſure to which all are averſe, 
and which none begin but with the hope of leav- 
ing off; a thing which men diſhke before they 
have tried it, and when they have tried it.“ 
BosWELL.. But, Sir, the mind muſt be employed, 
and we grow weary when idle.“ JonHN SON. That 
is, Sir, becauſe, others being buſy, we want com- 


pany; but if we were all idle, there would be no 


growing weary; we ſhould all entertain one ano- 
ther. There is, indeed, this in trade: —it gives 
men an opportunity of improving their ſituation, 
If there were no trade, many who are poor would 
always remain poor. But no man loves labout 
for itſelf.” BoswzLL. © Yes, Sir, I know a perſon 
who does. He is a . laborious Judge, and he 
| loves 
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loves the labour.“ Jonxsox. Sir, that is be- 1769. 
cauſe he loves reſpect and diſtinction. Cbuld he cg. 59. 
have them without labour, he would Hike it leſs.“ 
BoswsLL. © He tells me he likes it for itſelf.“ 
« Why, Sir, he fancies ſo, becauſe he is not 
accuſtomed to abſtra&t.” 7s =, 
We went home to his houſe to tea. Mrs. Wil- 
hams made it with ſufficient dexterity, notwith- 
ſtanding her blindneſs, though her manner of ſatis- 
fying herſelf that the 'cups were full enough, ap- 
peared to me, a little aukward ; for I fancied ſhe 
put her finger down a certain way, till ſhe felt the 
tea touch it*. In my firſt elation at being al- 
lowed the privilege of attending Dr. Johnſon at his 
late viſits to this lady, which was like being ? /ecre- 
toribus confiliis, J willingly drank cup after cup, as 
if it had been the Heliconian ſpring. Bur as the 
charm of novelty went off, I grew more faſtidious; 
and beſides, I diſcovered that ſhe was of a peeviſh 
temper. | 

There was a pretty large circle this evening. Dr. 
Johnſon was in very good humour, lively, and 
ready to talk upon all ſubjects. Mr. Ferguſſon, 
the ſelf-taught philoſopher, told him of a new- 
invented machine which went without horſes: a 
man who ſat 1n it turned a handle, which worked a 
ſpring that drove it forward. Then, Sir, (ſaid 
Johnſon,) what 15 gained 1s, the man has his choice 


J have ſince had reaſon to think that I was miſtaken; for I 
have been informed by a Lady, who was long intimate with her, 
and likely to be a more accurate obſerver of ſuch matters, that 
ſhe had acquired ſuch a niceneſs of touch, as to know, by the 
feeling on the outſide e cup, bow near it was to being full. 

whether 


r. ch and the machine too.” Dominicetti being men- 


is nothing in all this boaſted ſyſtem. No, Sir; 


maintaining that medicines of various ſorts, and 


TAE LITFEIOF! 
whether he will wave himſelf alone, 'or himſelf | 


tioned, he would not _ him any merit. . Fhere 


medicated baths can be no better than warm 
water: their only effect can be that of tepid moiſ- 
ture. One. of the company took the other ſide, 


ſome too of moſt powerful effect, are introduced 
into the human frame by the medium of the pores; 
and, therefore, when. warm water. is. umpregnated 
with ſalutiferous ſubſtances, it may produce great 
effects as a bath. This appeared to me very ſatis. 
factory. Johnſon did not anſwer it; but talking 
for victory, and determined to be maſter of the 
field, he had recourſe to the device which Gold. 
ſmith imputed to him in the vitty words of one of 
Cibber's comedies : „ There is no arguing with Jol 
Johnſon; for when his piſtol miſſes fire, he knocks Ou: 
you down with the butt end of it.” He turned to | 
the gentleman; “ Well, Sir, go to Dominicetti, Quz 
and ,get thyſelf fymigated; - but be ſure that the (© 
ſeam be directed to thy bead, for that is the peccant 


part. This produced a tr tumphant roar of laugh- wy 
ter from the motley aſſembly of philoſop hers you 
Printers, and dependengs, male and female. N 


I know not how fo whimſical a thought came it. 
2000 my mind, but I aſked, * If, Sir, you were 


ſhut vp in a caſtle, and a new-born child with you, foams 
what would you do?“! 0 60 Why, Sir, i 
1 thould not much like my company.”  BosWELL. thing 


« But would you take the trouble of rearing,it?” 1 B. 
He ſeemed, as may well be ſuppoſed, unwilling 
* . ; 0 
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to purſue the ſubject: but upon my perſevering 


but 1 muſt have all conveniencies. If I had no 
garden, 1 would make a ſhed on the roof, and 
take it there for freſh air. I ſhould feed it, and 
waſh it much, and with warm water to pleaſe it, 
not with cold water to give it pain.” BoswELL. 
« But, Sir, does not heat relax?” Jonnson. 
“Sir, you are not to imagine the water is to be 
very hot. I would not codale the child. No, Sir, 
the hardy method of treating children does no good. 
I'll take you five children from London, who 
ſhall cuff five Highland children. Sir, a man 
bred in London will carry a burthen, or run, or 
wreſtle, as well as a man brought up in the hardieſt 
manner in the country.” BoswELL. 5 Good liv- 
ing, I ſuppoſe, makes the Londoners ſtrong.” 
JoawsoN. “ Why, Sir, I don't know that it does. 
Our chairmen from Ireland, who are as ſtrong 
men as any, have been brought up upon potatoes. 
Quantity makes up for quality.” BoswzlL. 
* Would you teach this child that 1 have furniſhed 
you with, any thing ?” Oe & No, I ſhould 
not be apt to teach it.? BosweLL. Would not 
you have a pleaſure in teaching it?“ Jonxsox. 
No, Sir, I ſhould not have a pleaſure in reaching 
it.“ BoswELL. ©* Have you not a pleaſure in 
teaching men \—There I have you. You have the 
ſame pleaſure in teaching men, that I ſhould have 
in teaching children.“ Jeunean. * Why, ny 
ting about that.“ 


BoswzLL. © Do you think, Sir, that what is 


It ſeems 
to 


called natural affection is born with us? 
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in my queſtion, replied, Why yes, Sir, I would; * 
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to me to be the effect of habit, or of gratitude for 


ut. 60. kindneſs. No child has it for a parent whom it 


has not ſeen.” JohNso NW. Why, Sir, I think 
there is an inſtinctive natural affection in parents 
towards their children.” 

Ruſſia being mentioned as likely to become a 
great empire, by the rapid increaſe of population: 
Johxs ow. Why, Sir, I ſee no proſpect of their 
propagating more. They can have no more chil- 
dren than they can get. I know of no way to make 
them breed more than they do. It is not from reaſon 
and prudence that people marry, but from incli- 
nation. A man is poor; he thinks, © I cannot be 
worſe, and fo I'll e'en take Peggy.” BoswzlI. 
« But have not nations been more populous at one 
period than another?” Jonnson. © Yes, Sir; 
but that has been owing to the people being lels 


_ thinned at one period than another, whether by 


emigrations, war, or peſtilence, not by their be- 
ing more or leſs prolifick. Births at all times 
bear the ſame proportion to the ſame number o 
people.” BoswsLt. © But, to conſider the ſtate 
of our own country does not throwing a num- 
ber of farms into one hand hurt population?” 
Jounsown. © Why no, Sir; the fame quantity of 
food being produced, will be conſumed by the ſame 
nungber of mouths, though the people may be dil- 
poſed of in different ways. We ſee, if corn be 


dear, and butchers' meat cheap, the farmers all ap- 
phy themſelves to the raiſing of corn, till it become: 
plentiful and cheap, and then butchers' meat be- 
comes dear; ſo that an equality is always preſerved, 
* Sir, let fanciſul men do as they will, depend 


upon 
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upon it, it is difficult to diſturb the ſyſtem of life.” 
BoswELL. “But, Sir, is it not a very bad thing 
for landlords to oppreſs their tenants, by raiſing 


their rents?“ 
it never can have any general influence; it may 
diſtreſs ſome individuals. For, conſider this: 


landlords cannot do without tenants. Now tenants 


will not give more for land, than land is worth. 
If they can make more of their money by keeping 
a ſhop, or any other way, they'll do it, and ſo 
oblige landlords to let land come back to a reaſon- 
able rent, in order that they may pet tenants. 
Land, in- England, is an article of commerce. A 
tenant who pays his landlord his rent, thinks him- 
ſelf no more obliged to him than you think your- 
ſelf obliged to a man in whoſe ſhop you buy a piece 
of goods. He knows the landlord does not let him 
have his land for leſs than he can get from others, in 
the ſame manner as the ſhopkeeper ſells his goods. 
No ſhopkeeper ſells a yard of ribband for ſixpence 
when ſeven-pence is the current price.” 
« But, Sir, is it not better that tenants ſhould be 
dependent on Jandlords?” Jounson. © Why, 
Sir, as there are many more tenants than landlords, 
perhaps, ſtrictly ſpeaking, we ſhould with not. 
But if you pleaſe you may let your lands cheap, 


and ſo get the value, part in money and part in 


homage. I ſhould agree with you in that.” Bos- 
WELL, © So, Si, you laugh at ſchemes of political 
improvement.” Jonxso . Why, Sir, moſt 
ſchemes of political improvement are very laugh- 
able things.” : 


He 


JornsoNn. © Very bad. But, Sir, 


BosWELL. © 
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He obſerved, © Providence has wiſely ordered 


60, that the more numerous men are, the more dit. 


ficult it is for them to agree in any thing, and ſo 
they are governed. There is no doubt, that if 


the poor ſhould reaſon, © We'll be the poor no 


longer, we'll make the rich take their turn,“ they 
could eaſily do it, were it not that they can't agtee. 
So the common ſoldiers, though ſo much more 
numerous than their officers, are governed by them 
for the fame reaſen.” 

He ſaid, Mankind have a ſtrong attachment 
to the habitations to which they have been accul- 
tomed. You ſee the inhabitants of Norway do not 
with one conſent quit it, and go to ſome part of 
America, where there is a mild climate, and 
where they may have the ſame produce from land, 
with the tenth part of the labour. No, Sir; their 
affection for their old dwellings, and the terrout 
of a general change, keep chem at home. Thus, 
we ſee many of the fineſt ſpots in the world thinly 
inhabited, and many rugged ſpots well inhabited,” 

« The London Chronicle”, which was the only 
news-paper he conſtantly took in, being brought, 
the office of reading it aloud was aſſigned to me. 
] was diverted by his impatience. He made me 
paſs over ſo many parts of it, that my taſk was very 


eaſy. He would not ſuffer one of the petitions 


to the King about the Middleſex election to be 
read. 


I had hired a Bohemian as my ſervant while! 


remained in London, and being much pleaſed with 


him, I aſked Dr. Johnſon whether his being 2 
Roman Catholick ſhould prevent my taking him 
with 
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with me to Scotland. Jonnson. © Why no, Sir. 
If he has no objection, you can have none.” 
WELI. „ So, Sir, you are no great enemy to the 
Roman Catholick religion.“ Joanson., 
more, Sir, than to the Preſbyterian religion.” 
BosWELL. © You are joking.” JokxNsORN. © Na, 
Sir, I really think ſo. Nay, Sir, of the two, I 
prefer the Popiſh.” BoswzLL. «© How ſo, Sir? 
JoansoNn, “ Why, Sir, the Preſbyterians have no 
church, no apoſtolical ordination.”  BoswzLL. 
« And do you think that abſolutely eſſential, Sir?“ 
Jounson. “ Why, Sir, as it was an apoſtolical in- 
ſtitution, I think it is dangerous to be without it. 
And, Sir, the Preſbyterians have no publick wor- 
ſhip: they have no form of prayer in which they 
know they are to join. They go to hear a man 
pray, and are to judge whether they will join with 
him.” BosWELL. © But, Sir, their doctrine is the 
ſame with that of the Church of England. Their con- 
feſſion of faith, and the thirty- nine articles, contain 
the ſame points, even the doctrine of predeſtina- 
tion.” JohNsoN. “ Why yes, Sir; predeſtination 
was a part of the clamour of the times, ſo it is 
mentioned in our articles, but with as little poſi- 
tiveneſs as could be.” BOSWELL. © Is it neceſſary, 
Sir, to believe all the thirty-nine articles?” Joan- 
SON, © Why, Sir, that is a queſtion which has been 
much agitated, Some have thought it neceſſary 
that they ſhould all be believed; others have con- 
ſidered them to be only articles of peace, that is to 
lay, you are not to preach againſt them.” Bos- 
WELL. © It appears to me, Sir, that predeſtination, 
or what is equiyalent to-it, cannot be avoided, it 

we 
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how prayer can be of any avail.” 
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we hold an univerſal preſcience in the Deity.” Jonx-· 
SON. © Why, Sir, does not Gop every day ſee 
things going on without preventing them?“ Bos- 
WELL. © True, Sir; but if a thing be certainly 
foreſeen, it muſt be fixed, and cannot happen 
atherwiſe; and if we apply this conſideration to the 
human mind, there is no free will, nor do I ſee 
He mentioned 
Dr. Clarke, and Biſhop Bramhall on Liberty and 
Neceſſity, and bid me read South's ſermons on 
Prayer; but avoided the queſtion which has ex- 
cruciated philoſophers and divines, beyond any 
other. I did not preſs it further, when I per- 
ceived that he was diſpleaſed, and ſhrunk from any 
abridgement of an attribute uſually aſcribed to the 
Divinity, however irreconcileable in its full extent 
with the grand ſyſtem of moral government, His 
ſuppoſed orthodoxy here cramped the vigorous 
powers of his underſtanding. He was confined by 
a chain which early imagination and long habit 
made him think maſſy and ſtrong, but which, had 
he ventured to try, he could at once have ſnapt 
aſunder. 

I proceeded: * What do you think, Sir, of 
Purgatory, as believed by the Roman Catholicks?” 
Jonnson. Why, Sir, it is a very harmleſs doctrine. 
They are of opinion that the generality of man- 
kind are neither ſo obſtinately wicked as to de- 
ſerve everlaſting puniſhment, nor ſo good as to 
merit being admitted into the ſociety of bleſſed 
ſpirits ; and therefore that Gop is graciouſly pleaſed 
to allow of a middle ſtate, where they may be 
puritied by cettain degrees of ſuffering. You ſee, 

6 Sir, 
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” OHNSON. 
Sir, there is wins unreaſonable in this.. BOS. 
wzLL. © But then, Sir; their maſſes for the dead?” 
Jouxson. “ Why, Sir, if it be once eſtabliſhed 


that there are ſouls in purgatory, it is as pfoper to 


pray for them, as for our brethren of mankind who 

are yet in this life.“ Boswzl . The idolatry of 

the Maſs?“ — Jornson. Si there is no idolatry 
ni the Maſs. They believe God to be there, and 
Wl they adore him.“ Bowers, © The worſhip of 
Wl Saints Jonxsox. © Sir, they do not worſhip 
ſaints; they invoke them; they only aſk their 
prayers. * I am talking all this time of the doctrines 
of the church of Rome. 1 grant you that in 
practice, Purgatory is made a lucrative impoſition, 
and that the people do become idolatrous as they 
recommend themſelves to the tutelary protection 
of particular faints. I think their giving the 
ſacrament only in one kind is criminal, becauſe it 
is contrary to the expreſs inſtitution of CHRIST, 
and I wonder how the Council of Trent admitted 
it.“ BoswELL. «© Confeſſion?ꝰ - JoHN SON. Why, 
don't know but that is a good thing. The 
ſeripture ſays, © Confeſs your faults one to another; 
and the priefts confeſs as well as the laity. Then 
it muſt be conſidered that their abſolution is only 
ne. upon repentance, and often upon penance alſo. 
an- Fou think your ſins may be forgiven without 
de- penance, upon repentance alone.” 
I thus ventured to mention all the common ob- 


Ned H iections againſt the Roman Catholick Church, that 
aſed } might hear ſo great a man upon them. What 
be Wie (aid is here accurately recorded. But 1t 1s not 
1 Vi Be 1 DVI 2 | improbable 


Etat. 60. 
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improbable that if one had taken the other ſide, he 


Att 60, Might have reaſoned differently. 


I muſt however mention, that he had a reſpe& 
for © the old religion,” as the mild Melancthon 
called that of the Roman Catholick Church, even 


while he was exerting himſelf for its reformation 


in ſome particulars. Sir William Scott informs 
me, that he heard Johnſon ſay, A man who is 


converted from Proteſtantiſm to Popery, may be 


ſincere: he parts with nothing : he 1s only ſuper- 
adding to what he already had. But a convert from 
Popery to Proteſtantiſm, gives up ſo much of what 
he has held as ſacred as any thing that he retains; 
there is ſo much /aceration of mind in ſuch a con- 


verſion, that it can hardly be ſincere and laſting,” 


The truth of this reflection may be confirmed by 


many and eminent inſtances, ſome of which will 
occur to moſt of my readers. 

When we were alone, I introduced the ſubject 
of death, and endeavoured to maintain that the 
fear of it might be got over. I told him that 
David Hume ſaid to me, he was no more uneaſy to 
think he ſhould not be after this life, chan that he 
had not been before he began to exiſt. JohxsoOx. 
« Sir, if he really thinks ſo, his perceptions are 
diſturbed ; he is mad: if he does not think fo, 
he lies. He may tell you, he holds his finger in 
the flame of a candle, without feeling pain; would 
you believe him? When he dies, he at leaſt 
gives up all he has.” BosweLL. © Foote, Sir, 


told me, that when he was very ill he was not 
afraid to die.” Jouuson. ce Tt is not true, Sit. 
Hold a piſto! to Foote's breaſt, or to Hume 

breaſt, 


tation 


alarm 
Gat I 
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breaſt, and threaten to kill them, and you'll ſee 1769. 
how they behave.” BosweLL. © But may we not tat. 60. 
fortify our minds for the approach of death?“ 
Here J am ſenſible I was in the wrong, to bring 
before his view what he ever looked upon with 
horrour ; for although when in a celeſtial frame, 

nin his „ Vanity of human wiſhes,” he has ſup- 

| poſed death to be * kind Nature's ſignal for re- 

treat,“ from this ſtate of being to © a happier 

eat,“ his thoughts upon this aweful change were 

n general full of diſmal apprehenfions. His mind 

t WH reſembled the vaſt amphitheatre, the Coliſeum 

at Rome. In the centre ſtood his judgement, 

- W which, like a mighty gladiator, combated thoſe 

apprehenſions that, like the wild beaſts of the 

rena, were all around in cells, ready to be let 

u out upon him. After a conflict, he drives them 

back into their dens; but not killing them, they 

were ſtill aſſailing him. To my queſtion, whether 

we might not fortify our minds for the approach of 

death, he anſwered, in a paſſion, No, Sir, let 

it ha. It matters not how a man dies, but how 

he lives, The act of dying is not of importance, 

it laſts ſo ſhort a time.” He added, (with an 

earneſt look,) © A man knows it muſt be fo, i Þ 

and ſubmits. It will do him no good to whine.” WH | 

I attempred to continue the converſation. He | | 
was ſo provoked, that he ſaid, © Give us no more | 1 
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of this; and was thrown into ſuch a ſtate of agi- Eo 
tation, that he expreſſed himſelf in a way that il 
alarmed and diſtreſſed me ; ſhewed an impatience | 
mat I ſhould leave him, and when I was going | 

O o 2 | away 
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away, called to me ſternly, Don 5 Tet us meet 
to-morrow.” 


I went home exceedingly uneaſy. All the harſh 
obſervations which I had ever heard made- upon 


his character, crowded into my mind; and 1 


ſeemed to myſelf like the man who had put his 
head into the lion's mouth a great many times 
with perfect ſafety, but at laſt had it bit off. 

Next morning I ſent him a note, ſtating, that 
I might have been in the wrong, but it was not 1n- 
tentionally; he was therefore, I could not help 
thinking, too ſevere upon me. That notwith- 
ſtanding our agreement not to meet that day, 1 
would call on him in my way to the city, and ſtay 
five minutes by my watch. *© You are, (ſaid J) 
in my mind, ſince laſt night, ſurrounded with cloud 
and ſtorm. Let me have a glimpſe of ſunſhine, 
and go about my affairs in ſerenity and cheer- 
fulneſs.” + 

Upon entering his ſtudy, I was glad that he was 
not alone, which would have made our meeting 
more awkward. There were with him, Mr. 
Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both of whom I now faw 
for the firſt time. My note had, on his own re- 
fleftion, ſoftened him, for he received me very 


_ complacently ; ſo that I unexpectedly found myſelf 


at eaſe, and joined in the converſation. 
He ſaid, the criticks had done too much honour 


to Sir Richard Blackmore, by writing ſo much 


againſt him. That in his “ Creation” he had 
been helped by various wits, a line by Phillips 
and a line by Tickell; ſo that by their aid, and 
that of others, the poem had been made our. 

I defended 
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I defended. OG ſuppoſed ines, which 
have Roo riciculed as TEN honlenſs's 3 4 Sn 


cc A painted weſt 8 Wedge ee 200% 


« Which from a W Pict his n n 7 


-” 


3 l 


| i it to 10 a 'poerical concoit. K pic 
being painted, if he is ſlain in battle, and a veſt. 13 
made of his ſkin, it is a n veſt won 1 from him. 
though he was nak ec. 

«© Johnſon ſpoke elourably of A on Pretty 


_ voluminous authour, ſaying, © He uſed to write 


anonymous books, and then other books com- 


7 An acute correſpondent of the European Magazine, April 
1792, has completely expoſed a miſtake which has ben unac- 
countably frequent in aſcribing theſe lines to Blackmore, notwith- 
era that Sir Richard Steel in that very popular Work The 

Spectator, mentions them a5 written by the Authour, of «< The 
Britiſn Princes,” the Honourable Edward Howard. The cor- 
reſpondent above mentioned, ſliewys this miſtake to be fo inve- 
terate, that: not only 7 defended the lines as Blatkmore's, in the 
preſence of Pr. Johnſon, witijout any contradiction or doubt of 
their authenticity, but that the Reverend Mr. Whitaker has 
aſſerted in point , that he underſtands they were Juppreſſed inthe late 
edition or editions of Blackmore After all (ſays this intelligent 
writer) it is not unworthy o particular obſeryation, that theſe 
lines ſo often quoted do not exiſt either in Blackmore or Howard. 


In © The Britiſh. Ares, Aro; 6999: now before me, P. 96, 
they ſtand thys : 


AIRSIESIWVGC 5 1 W 4 v 
25 A veſt; 3 Voligerhad on, v og 281 , 
«« Which, from this Iſland's foes, his grande won, wa 
«« Whoſe artful colour paſs' 4 the Tyrian d dye, 5 
"y Oblig'd to triumph in this legacy.” 3 D009 4 


It is probable, I think, that ſome wag, in —_ to make 
Howard Kill more ridiculous than he really was, has formed the 
couplet as it now circulates. 


17 69. 
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1769. mending thoſe books, in which there was ſomes 
D . thing of raſcality.” = 
I whiſpered him, Well, Sir, you are now in 
good humour.” Jokxsow. “ Yes, Sir.” I was 
going to leave him, and had got as far as the ſtair- 
caſe, He ſopped me, and ſmiling, ſaid, © Get bot 


you gone in, a curious mode of inviting me to ſpe! 
ſtay, which I accordingly did for ſome time I w 
longer. this 

This little incidental quarrel and reconciliation, con 
which, perhaps, I may be thought to have derailed ing 
too minutely, muſt be eſteemed as one of many fore 


proofs which his friends had, that though he might you 
be charged with ad humour at times, he was al- 

ways a good-natured man; and I have heard Sit « Nt 
Joſhua Reynolds, a nice and delicate obſerver of 

manners, particularly remark, that when upon 1 
any occaſion Johnſon had been rough to any per- 9th, 
fon in company, he took the firſt opportunity of I tent 
reconciliation, by drinking to him, or addreſſing zre 
his diſcourſe to him; but if he found his dignified than 
indirect overtures ſullenly neglected, he was quite out 
indifferent, and conſidered himſelf as having done wife 
all that he ought to do, and the other as now in the you 


wrong. b the 1 

Being to ſet out for cd on the roth of T 
November, I wrote to him at Streatham, beg- c Q 

ing that he would meet me in town on the'gth; culai 

25 if this ſhould be very inconvenient to him, I whe; 

I would 8⁰ thither. His anſwer was as n too : conv 
111 agre( 
lity 1 


Te 


409 


De. JOHNSON. 


To James BOSWELL, Eſq. 


* DEAR SIR, | 
« UPON balancing the inconveniencies of 


both parties, I find it will leſs incommode you to 


ſpend your night here, than me to come to town. 
I wiſh to ſee you, and am ordered by the lady of 
this houſe to invite you hither. Whether you can 
come or not, I ſhall not have any occaſion of writ- 
ing to you again before your marriage, and there- 
fore tell you now, that with great ſincerity I wiſh 
you happineſs. I am, dear Sir, 


« Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 
« Nov. 9, 1769. SAM. JOHNSON," 


I was detained in town till it was too late on the 
gth, ſo went to him early in the morning of the 
teath of October. Now (ſaid he,) that you 
are going to marry, do not expect more from life, 
than life will afford. You may often find yourſelf 
out of humour, and you may often think your 
wife not ſtudious enough to pleaſe you; and yet 
you may have reaſon to conſider yourſelf as upon 
the whole very happily married.” 

Talking of marriage in general, he obſerved, 
« Our marriage ſervice is too refined. It is cal- 
culared only for the beſt kind of marriages; 
whereas, we ſhould have a form for matches of 
convenience, of which there are many.” He 
agreed with me that there was no abſolute neceſ- 
fity for having the marriage ceremony performed 
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by a regular clergyman, for this was not com- 
manded in ſcripture. 

I was volatile enough to repeat to FFI a little 
epigrammatick ſong of mine, en matrimony, 
which Mr. Garrick had. a few days before procured 
to be ſet; to muſick by the very ing gens Mr. ane 

A igt 154 egit: 1yHov ige 

TT ps Macao. oh 8 8 
| bY ;.03 Sluod 21? 
IN the blithe days of honey-moon, 
„With Kate's allurements ſmitten, _ 3 
40 Tloy'd her late, l Jov? d her ſoon, Dor bc 
And call d her deareſt kitten. 5 


| hs. 


& But new my kitten's grown a 1 1 

And croſs like other wives, 

« O! by my foul, my honeſt Mat, 
BO fear ſhe has nine ves.” B31 CENT 


— * 9 61 py - #3 
. 


My iluſtrious friend ſaid, ce a 1 dei wen, Sir; 
but you ſhould not ſwear.” Upon which. I altered 
O! by my foul,” to “ alas, alas“? 

He was ſo good as to accompany me to London, 
and ſee me into the poſt-chaiſe which was to carry 
me on my road to Scotland. And ſure I am, that 
however inconſiderable many of the particulars re- 
corded at this time may appear to ſame, they will 
beeſteemed by the beſt part of my readers as genuine 
traits of his character, contributing together to give 
a full, fair, and diſtinct view of it. 


titled © The Falſe Alarm,” intended to juſtify the 
conduct of miniſtry and their majority in the Houle 


of 


In 1770 he publiſhed a political 3 en- 


JOHNSON. 35569 
of Commons, for having virtually aſſumed it as 1770. 
an axiom, that the expulſion of a Member of Par- 1 
lament was equivalent to excluſion, and thus 
having declared Colonel Lutrerel to be duly 
elected for the county of Middleſex, notwichſtand- 
ing Mr. Wilkes had a great majority of votes. 
his being juſtly conſidered as a groſs violation of 
the right of election, an alarm for the conſtitu- 
tion extended itſelf all over the kingdom. To 
prove this alarm to be falſe, was the purpoſe of 
Johnſon's pamphlet; but even his vaſt powers 
were inadequatè to cope with conſtitutional truth 
and reaſon; and his argument failed of effect; and 
the: H ouſe of; Commons have ſince expunged the- 
offenſive reſolution from their Journals. That the 
Houſe of Commons might have expelled Mr. 
Willzes repeatedly, and as often as he ſhould be 
re-choſen, was not denied; but incapacitation can- 
not be but by an act of the whole legiſlature. It 
was wonderful to ſee how a prejudice in favour of 
government in general, and an averſion to popular 
clamour, could Blind and contract ſuch an under- 
ſtanding as Johnſon's, in this particular caſe ; yet 
the wit, the ſarcaſm, the eloquent vivacity which 
this pamphlet diſplayed, made it be read with 
great avidity at the time, and it will ever be read 
with pleaſure, for the ſake of its compoſition. That 
it endeavoured: to infuſe- a narcotick indifference, 
as to publick concerns, into the minds of the peo- | 1 
ple, and that it broke out ſometimes into an ex- i 


teme coarſeneſs of contemptuous abuſe, is but lf 
too evident, 


— 1 
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It muſt not, however, be omitted, that when 


cr the ſtorm of his violence ſubſides, he takes a fair 


opportunity to pay a grateful compliment to the 
King, who had rewarded his merit: * Theſe low- 
born rulers have endeavoured, ſurely without effect, 
to alienate the affections of the people from the 
only King who for almoſt a century has much ap- 
peared to deſire, or much endeavoured to deſerve 
them.” And, Every honeſt man muſt lament, 
that the faction has been regarded with frigid 
neutrality by the Tories, who being long accuſ- 
tomed to ſignaliſe their principles by oppoſition to 
the Court, do not yet conſider, that they have at 
laſt a King who knows not the name of party, 
and who wiſhes to be the common father of all his 
people.” " 
To this pamphlet, which was at once diſcovered 
to be Johnſon's, ſeveral anſwers came out, in 
which, care was taken to remind the publick of 


| his former attacks upon government, and of his 


now being a penſioner, without allowing for the 
honourable terms upon which Johnſon's penſion 
was granted and accepted, or the change of ſyſtem 
which the Britiſh court had undergone upon the 
acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty. He was, how- 
ever, ſoothed in the higheſt ſtrain of panegyrick, 
in a poem called © The Remonſtrance, by the 
Reverend Mr, Stockdale, to whom he was, upon 
many occaſions, a kind protector. | 
The following admirable minute made by him, 
deſcribes fo welk his on ſtate, and that of num- 
bers to whom -ſeif-examination is habityah* that [ 
Cannot mit ; 


1 * 
. * ww „% + Aw +» 4. 


« June 


Dx. JOHNSON. 57t 

j et June 1, 1770. Every man naturally perſuades 1770. 
TW himſelf that he can keep his reſolutions, nor is Prat. 61, 
be convinced of his imbecility but by length of 
time and frequency of experiment. This opinion 
of our own conſtancy is fo prevalent, that we al- 
ways deſpiſe him who ſuffers his general and ſettled 
purpoſe to be overpowered by an occaſional deſire, 
They, therefore, whom frequent failures have 
made deſperate, ceaſe to form reſolutions; and 
they who are become cunning, do not tell them. 
Thoſe who do not make them are very few, but 
of their effect little is perceived; for ſcarcely any 
man perſiſts in a courſe of life planned by choice, 
but as he is reſtrained from deviation by ſome ex- 
ternal power. He who may live as he will, ſel- 
dom lives long in the obſervation of his own 
rules“. 

Of this year I have obtained the following WO : 


iis To the Reverend Dr. FaRMER, Cambridge. 
be « SIR, | 
on 


« AS no man ought to keep wholly to him- 
ho ſelf any poſſeſſion that may be uſeful to the pub- 
lick, I hope you will not think me unreaſonably in- 
* truſive, if I have recourſe to you for ſych informa- 
oo tion as you are more able to give me than any 
other man. 


| “In ſypport of an opinion which you have al- 
m, ready placed aboye the need of any more ſupport, 
m- Mr. Steevens, a very ingenious gentleman, lately 
ot King's College, has collected an account of all 


by Prayers and Meditations, p. 95. 
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Etat, 61. and uſed. He wiſhes his catalogue to be perfect, 


« 3 June 23, 1770. 
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the tranſlations which Shakſpeare might have feen 


and therefore intreats that you will favour him by 
the inſertion of ſuch additions as the accuracy of 
your inquiries has enabled you to make. To this 
requeſt, I take the TP of r wp own 
ſoli citation. 142 50 
« We have no n oſs FM his eatalogue, 
and therefore do not deſire that it ſhould interrupt 
or hinder your more important employments, 
But it will be kind to. let us | know chat 700 re- 
ceive it. 6 9 
: 1 am, Sr, Kc. 


1 « Johofos' s.coprtQ Fleet-ſtreet, e J oHnsow,” 
March 21, 1770. | 


* 


* 


: To the Reverend Mr. THOMAS WARTONs 15 
% Dear SIR, 
E. weadineſs. with which you were 
pleaſed to promiſe me ſome notes on Shakſpeare, 
was a new inſtance of your friendſhip. 1 ſhall not 
hurry you; but am deſired by Mr. Steevens, Who 
helps me in this edition, to let you know, that we 
ſhall print the tragedies firſt, and ſhall therefore Want 
firſt the notes which belong to chert. We think 
not to incommode the readers with” a ſupplement; 
and therefore, what we cannot put into its proper 
place, will do us no good. We ſhall not begin 
to print before oy an of ſix * . not 
15 ſoon. $5122 SQLS & avs 
af 47 am, CY LL 26:4 7 22 
Sau, JokxNsox.“ 
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; | 8 1770. 
| To the Reverend Dr. JosrR WaRTON. © mai 61 


« DEAR Sir, | 


« JAM reviling my edition of Sai 
and remember that I formerly. miſrepreſented your 
opinion of Lear. Be pleaſed to write the para- 
oraph as you would have it, and ſend it. If you 
have any remarks of your own upon that or any 
other play, I ſhall gladly receive them. 

« Make my compliments to Mrs. Warton, I 
ſometimes think of wandering for a few days to 
Wincheſter, but am apt to delay. Iam, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Sept. 27, 1770. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


To Mr. FRAN ers BARBER, at Mrs. CLapp' 65 
Biſhop-Stortford, Hertfordſhire. 


Dzar Francs, 


ere « I AM at laſt fat down to write to you, and 
re, ſhould very much blame myſelf for having ne- 
not 


glected you ſo long g, if I did not impute that and 
mo many other lines © to want of health. I hope not 
to be ſo long filent again. I am very well ſatis- 


ant fied with your progreſs, if you can really perform 
ink the exerciſes which you are ſet; and J hope Mr. 


8 Ellis does not ſuffer you to impoſe on him, or on 
| vourſelf. | 

« Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to 
not I Mrs. Clapp, and Mr. Smith. 4 

* Let me know what Englith books you read for 
your entertainment. Vou can never be wiſe un- 
leſs you love reading. On. 
T4 ; - _ 200 
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« Do not imagine that I ſhall forget or forſake 


have not loſt your time, you ſhall want no encou- 


ragement from 
« Yours affeRionately, 
5 London, Sept. 25, 1770: SAM: Jon 


To the ſame; 


ce Dear FRANCIS; | | 
“ Horx you mind your buſineſs. I deſign 
you ſhall ſtay with Mrs. Clapp theſe holidays. If 
you are invited out you may go, if Mr. Ellis gives 
leave. I have ordered you ſome clothes, which 


you will receive, I believe, next week. My com- 


pliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. Ellis, and Mr, 
Smith, &c. I am | 

ce Your affectionate, 

December 7, 1770. SAM. Joanson,” 


During this year there was a total ceſſation of 
all correſpondence between Dr. Johnſon and me, 


without any coldneſs on either ſide, but merely 


from procraſtination, continued from day to day; 
and as I was not in London, I had no opportunity 
of enjoying his company and recording his conver- 
fation. To ſupply this blank, I ſhall preſent my 
readers with ſome Collefania, obligingly furniſhed 
to me by the Reverend Dr, Maxwell, of Falkland, 
in Ireland, ſome time aſſiſtant preacher at the 
Temple, and for many years the ſocial friend of 
Johnſon, who ſpoke of him with a very kind 
regard. 


5 . « My 


Ds. JOHNSON: 
© My acquaintance with that great and venera- 
ble character commenced in the year 1754. 
was introduced to him by Mr. Grierſonꝰ, his Ma- 
jeſty's printer at Dublin, a gentleman of uncom- 
mon learning, and great wit and vivacity. Mr. 
Grierſon died in Germany, at the age of twenty- 
ſeven. Dr. Johnſon highly reſpected his abilities, 
and often obſerved, that he poſſeſſed more exten- 
ſive knowledge than any man of his years he had 
ever known. His induſtry was equal to his talents ; 
and he particularly excelled in every ſpecies of 


philological learning, and was, perhaps, the belt 


critick of the age he lived in. 
« ] muſt always remember with gratitude my 
obligation to Mr. Grierſon, for the honour and 


happineſs of Dr. Johnſon's acquaintance and friend- 


ſhip, which continued uninterrupted and undi- 


miniſhed to his death: a connection, that was at 
once the pride and happineſs of my life. 

« What pity it is, that ſo much wit and good 
ſenſe as he continually exhibited in converſation, 
ſhould periſh unrecorded ! Few perſons quitted his 
company without perceiving themſelves wiſer and 
better than they were before. On ſerious ſubjects 
he flaſhed the moſt intereſting conviction upon his 
auditors ; and upon lighter topicks, you might 
have ſuppoſed Abano muſas de monte locutas. 

e Though I can hope to add but little to the 


celebrity of ſo exalted a character, by any com- 


munications I can furniſh, yet out of pure reſpect 


9 Son of the learned Mrs. Grierfon, who was patroniſed by 


the late Lord Granville, and was the editor of feveral of the 


claflicks, 
0 
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to his memory, I will venture to tranſmit to you 


Zia, cr. fome anecdotes concerning him, which fell under 


my own obſervation. The very minutiæ of ſuch à 
character muſt be intereſting, and may be com- 


pared to the filings of diamonds. 


« In politicks he was deemed a Tory, "BY cer- 


tainly was not ſo in the obnoxious or party ſenſe 


of the term; for while he aſſerted the legal and 
ſalutary prerogatives of the crown, he no leſs re- 
ſpected the conſtitutional liberties of the people. 
Whiggiſin, at the time of the Revolution, he faid, 
was accompanied with certain principles; but lat- 
terly, as a mere party diſtinction under Walpole 
and the Pelhams, was no better than the politicks 
of ſtock- jobbers, and the religion of infidels. _ 

« He deteſted the idea of governing by parlia- 
mentary corruption, and afferted moſt ſtrenuouſſy, 
that a prince ſteadily and conſpicuouſly purſuing 
the intereſts of his people, could not fail of parlia- 
mentary concurrence. A prince of ability, he 
contended, might and ſhould be the directing foul 
and ſpirit of his own adminiſtration ; in ſhort, his 
own miniſter, and not the mere head of a party: 
and then, and not till then, would the royal dig- 
nity be fincerely reſpected. 

« Tohnſon ſeemed to think, that a certain de. 
gree of crown influence over the Houſes of Par- 
lament, (not meaning a corrupt and ſhameful de- 
pendence,) was very ſalutary, nay even neceſſary, 
in our mixed government. © For, (ſaid he, ) if 
the members were under no crown influence, and 
diſqualified from receiving any gratification from 
Court, and reſembled, as they poſſibly might, 
on Pym 


Da. JOHNSON. 

Pym and Haſlerig, and other ſtubborn and ſturdy 
members of the long Parliament, the wheels of 
government would be totally obſtructed. Such 
men would oppoſe, merely to ſhew their power, 
from envy, jealouſy, and perverſity of diſpoſition 
and not gaining themſelves, would hate and op- 
poſe all who did: not loving the perſon of the 
prince, and conceiving they owed him little grati- 
tude, from the mere ſpirit of inſolence and contra- 
diction, they would oppoſe and thwart him upon 
all occaſions.” 

« The inſeparable imperfection av to all 
human governments, conſiſted, he ſaid, in not 
being able to create a ſufficient fund of virtue and 
principle to carry the laws into due and effectual 
execution. Wiſdom might plan, but virtue alone 
could execute, And where could ſufficient virtue 
be found? A variety of delegated, and often diſ- 
cretionary powers muſt be entruſted ſomewhere ; 
which, if not governed by integrity and conſcience, 
would neceſſarily be abuſed, till at laſt the conſtable 
would ſell his for a ſhilling. 

« This excellent perſon was ſometimes charged 
with abetting ſlaviſh and arbitrary principles of 
government. Nothing in my opinion could be a 
groſſer calumny and miſrepreſentation ; for how - 


can it be rationally ſuppoſed, that he ſhould adopt 


ſuch pernicious and abſurd opinions, who ſupported 
his philoſophical character with ſo much dignity, 
was extremely jealous of his perſonal liberty and 
independence, and could not brook the ſmalleſt 
appearance of neglect or inſult, eyen from the 
higheſt perſonages? 

Vol. I. Pp „ 
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tea, which he drank very plentifully. 
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ce But let us view him in ſome 5 of more 
familiar life. 

« His general mode of life, during my ac- 
quaintance, ſeemed to be pretty uniform. About 
twelve o'clock I commonly viſited him, and fre- 
quently found him in bed, or declaiming over his 
He gene- 
rally had a levee of morning viſitors, chiefly men 


of letters; Hawkeſworth, Goldſmith, Murphy, 


Langton, Steevens, Beauclerk, &c. &c. and 
ſometimes learned ladies, particularly I remember 
a French lady of wit and faſhion doing him the 
honour of a' viſit. He ſeemed to me to be conſi- 


dered as a kind of publick oracle, whom every 
body thought they had a right to viſit and confult; 


and doubtleſs they were well rewarded. I never 
could difcover how he found time for his compo- 
ſitions. He declaimed all the morning, then went 
to dinner at a tavern, where he commonly ſtaid 
late, and then drank his tea at ſome friend's houſe, 
over which he loitered a great while, but ſeldom 
took ſupper. I fancy he muſt have read and wrote 
chiefly in the night, for I can ſcarcely recollect 
that he ever refuſed going with me to a tavern, 


and he often went to Ranelagh, which he deemed a 


place of innocent recreation. 

« He frequently gave all the ſilver in his pocket 
to the poor, who wks him, between his houſe 
and the tavern where he dined. He walked the 
ſtreets at all hours, and ſaid he was never robbed, 


for the rogues Knew he had little money, nor had | 


the appearance of having much. 
; Though 


DR. JOHNSON. 

« Though the moſt acceſſible and communica- 
tive man alive, yet when he ſuſpected he was in- 
vited to be exhibited, he conſtantly ſpurned the 
invitation. 

Two young women from Staffordſhire viſited 
him when I was preſent, to conſult him on the ſub- 


ject of Methodiſm, to which they were inclined, 


Come, (ſaid he,) you pretty fools, dine with 
Maxwell and me at the Mitre, and we will talk 
over that ſubject ;* which they did, and after din- 
ner he took one of them upon his knee, and fondled 
her for half an hour together. 


« Upon a viſit to me at a country lodging near 


Twickenham, he aſked what ſort of ſociety I had 


there. I told him, but indifferent ; as they 


chiefly conſiſted of opulent traders, retired from 
buſineſs. He ſaid, he never much liked that claſs 
of people; For, Sir, (ſaid he,) they have loft 
the civility of tradeſmen, without acquiring the 
manners of gentlemen.” 

« Tohnſon was much attached to London : 15 
obſerved, that a man ſtored his mind better there, 
than any where elſe; and that in remote ſituations 
a man's body might be feaſted, but his mind was 
ſtarved, and his faculties apt to degenerate, from 
want of exerciſe and competition. No place, (he 
ſaid,) cured a man's vanity or arrogance, fo well 
as London; for as no man was either great or good 
per ſe, but as compared with others not fo good or 


| great, he was ſure to find in the metropolis many 
| his equals, and ſome his ſuperiours. He obſerved, 


that a man in London was in leſs danger of falling 
in love indiſcreetly, than any where elſe; for there 
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lick life, for the obſcurity, infipidity, and uniformly 


THELIFE OF 
the difficulty of deciding between the conflicting 
pretenſions of-a vaſt variety of objects, kept him 
ſafe. He told me, that he had frequently been 
offered country preferment, if he would conſent to 
take orders; but he could not leave the improved 
ſociety of the capital, or conſent to exchange the 
exhilarating joys and ſplendid decorations of pub- 


of remote ſituations. , 

« Speaking of Mr. Harte, Canon of Windſor, 
and writer of © 'The Hiſtory of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus,” he much commended him as a ſcholar, and 
a man of the moſt companionable talents he had 
ever known. He ſaid, the defects in his hiſtory 
proceeded not from imbecillity, but from fop- 
Pery. 

« He loved, he ſaid, the old black letter books; 
they were rich in matter, though their ſtyle was in- 
elegant; wonderfully ſo, conſidering how conver- 
ſant the writers were with the beſt models of 
antiquity. 

« Burton's © Anatomy of Melancholy,” he faid, 
was the only book that ever took him out of bed 
two hours ſooner than he wiſhed to rife. 

« He frequently exhorted me to ſet about writing 


2 Hiſtory of Ireland, and archly remarked, there 


had been ſome good Iriſh writers, and that one 
Iriſhman might at leaſt aſpire to be equal to ano- 
ther. He had great compaſſion for the miſert 
and diſtreſſes of the Iriſh nation, particularly the 
Papiſts; and ſeverely reprobated the barbarow 
debilitating policy of the Britiſh government, 
which, he ſaid, was the molt deteſtable mode of 
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Da. JOHNSON. 


To a gentleman, who hinted ſuch 
policy might be neceſſary to ſupport the authority 
of the Engliſh government, he replied by ſaying, 
Let the authority of the Engliſh government 
periſh, rather than be maintained by iniquity. 
Better would it be to reſtrain the turbulence of the 
natives by the authority of the ſword, and to make 
them - amenable to law and juſtice by an effectual 
and vigorous police, than to grind them to powder 
by all manner of diſabilities and incapacities. Bet- 
ter (ſaid he,) to hang or drown people at once, 
than by an unrelenting perſecution to beggar and 
ſtarve them.“ The moderation and humanity of 
the preſent times have, in ſome meaſure, juſtified 
the wiſdom of his obſervations. L 
« Dr. Johnſon was often accuſed of prejudices, 
nay, antipathy, with regard to the natives of Scot- 
land. Surely, fo illiberal a prejudice never en- 
tered his mind: and it is well known, many na- 
tives of that reſpectable country poſſeſſed a large 
ſhare in his eſteem; nor were any of them ever 
excluded from his good offices, as far as opportu- 
nity permitted. True it is, he conſidered che 
Scotch, nationally, as a crafty, deſigning people, 
eagerly attentive to their own intereſt, and too apt 
to overlook the claims and pretenſions of other 
people. 
in a manner, excluſively to thoſe of their own 
country, they expect to ſhare in the good offices of 
other people. Now (ſaid Johnſon, ) this principle 
is either right or wrong; if right, we ſnould do 


well to imitate ſuch conduct; if wrong, we cannot 
too much deteſt it. 
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Being ſolicited to compoſe a funeral ſermon for 
the daughter of a tradeſman, he naturally enquired 
into the character of the deceaſed; and being told 
ſne was remarkable for her humility and conde- 
ſcenſion to inferiours, he obſerved, that thoſe were 
very laudable qualities, but it might not be ſo eaſy 
to diſcover who the lady's inferiqurs were. 

« Of a certain player he remarked, that hi 
converſation uſually threatened and announced 


more than it performed; that he fed you with a 


continual renovation of hope, to end in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of diſappointment. 

« When exaſperated by contradiction, he was 
apt to treat his opponents with too much acrimony:; 
as, Sir, you don't ſee your way through that 
queſtion :'—* Sir, you talk the language of igno- 
rance.” On my obſerving to him that a certain 
gentleman had remained ſilent the whole evening, 
in the midſt of a very brilliant and learned ſociety, 
« Sir, (ſaid he,) the converſation overflowed, and 
drowned him. 

His philoſophy, though e and ſolemn, 
was by no means moroſe and cynical, and never 
blunted the laudable ſenſibilities of his character, 
or exempted him from the influence of the tender 
paſſions. Want of tenderneſs, he always alledged, 
was want of parts, and was no leſs a proct of 
ſtupidity than depravity. 

Speaking of Mr. Hanway, who publiſhed 
« An Eight Day's Journey from. London to 
Portſmouth, ec Jonas, (ſaid he,) acquired ſome 
reputation by travelling abroad, but loſt it all by 
travelling at home.“ 


6 1 « Of 


& W295 2 


DR. JOHNSON. 

ce Of the paſſion of love he remarked, that its 
violence and ill effects were much exaggerated; 
for who knows any real ſufferings on that head, 
more than from the exorbitancy of any other 
paſſion ? 

« He much commended <L.aw's g Call,” 
which he ſaid was the fineſt piece of hortatory theo- 
logy in any language. Law (ſaid he) fell lat- 
terly into the reveries of Jacob Behmen, whom 
Law alledged to have been ſomewhat in the ſame 
ſtate with St. Paul, and to have ſeen unutterable 
things. Were it even ſo, (ſaid Johnſon,) Jacob 
would have reſembled St. Paul ſtill more, by not 
attempting to utter them.“ 

« He obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed clergy i in 
general did not preach plain enough; and that 
poliſhed periods and glittering ſentences flew over 
the heads of the common people, without any im- 
preſſion upon their hearts. Something might be 
neceſſary, he obſerved, to excite the affections of 


the common people, who were ſunk in languor 


and lethargy, and therefore he ſuppoſed that the 
new concomitants of methodiſm might probably 
produce ſo defirable an effect. The mind, like 
the body, he obſerved, delighted in change and 
novelty, and even in religion itſelf, courted new 


appearances and modifications. Whatever might 


be thought of ſome methodiſt teachers, he ſaid, he 
could ſcarcely doubt the ſincerity of that man, who 
travelled nine hundred miles in a month, and 
preached twelve times a week; for no adequate 
reward, merely temporal, could be given for ſuch 
indefatigable labour. 
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ee Of Dr. Prieſtley's theological works, he re- 
marked, that they tended to n every thing, 


and yet ſettled nothing. 


« He was much affected by hes death of his 
mother, and wrote to me to come and aſſiſt him 
to compoſe his mind, which indeed I found ex- 
tremely agitated. He lamented that all ſerious 
and religious converſation was baniſhed from the 
ſociety of men, and yet great advantages might be 
derived from it. All acknowledged, he ſaid, what 
hardly any body practiſed, the obligation we were 
under of making the concerns of eternity the 
governing principles of our lives. Every -man, 
he obſerved, at laſt wiſhes for retreat: he ſees his 
expectations fruſtrated in the world, and begins to 
wean himſelf from it, and to prepare for everlaſt- 
ing ſeparation. 

« He obſerved, that the influence of London 
now extended every where, and that from all man- 
ner of communication being opened, there ſhortly 
would be no remains of the ancient ſimplicity, or 
places of cheap retreat to be found. 

« He was no admirer of blank-verſe, and ſaid it 
always failed, unleſs ſuſtained by the dignity of the 
ſubject. In blank-verſe, he ſaid, the language 
ſuffered more diſtortion, to keep it out of proſe, 
than any inconvenience or limitation to be appre- 
hended from the ſhackles and circumſpection of 


_ rhyme. 


ce He reproved me once for ſaying grace without 
mention of the name of our LoR D Jzsus CHRIST, 
and hoped in future I would be more mindful of 
the apoſtolical injunction. 


cc He 


Dz. JOHNSON. 
He refuſed to go out of a room before me at 
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Mr. Langton's houſe, ſaying, he hoped he knew RA. 2. 


his rank better than to preſume to take place of a 
Doctor in Divinity. I mention ſuch little anec- 
dotes, merely to ſhew the pecumr turn and habit 
of his mind. 

ce He uſed frequently to obſerve, that there was 
more to be endured than enjoyed, in the general 
condition of human lite; and frequently quored 
thoſe lines of Dryden: 


« Strange cozenage ! none would live paſt years 
again, 
© Yet all hope pleaſure from what ſtill remain.” 


For his part, he ſaid, he never paſſed that week 
in his life which he would with to repeat, were an 
angel to make the propoſal to him. 

« He was of opinion, that the Engliſh nation 
cultivated both their foil and their reaſon better 
than any other people; but — that the 


French, though not the higheſt, perhaps, in any 


were very high. Intellectual pre-eminence, he 
obſerved, was the higheſt ſuperiority ; and that 
every nation derived their higheſt reputation from 
the ſplendour and dignity of their writers, Vol- 
taire, he ſaid, was a good narrator, and that his 


department of literature, yet in nw department 


principal merit conſiſted in a happy ſelection and 


arrangement of circumſtances. 

« Speaking of the French novels, compared 
with Richardſon's, he ſaid they might be pretty 
baubles, but a wren was not an eagle. 
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ce In a Latin converſation with the Pere Boſco- 
vitz, at the houſe of Mrs. Cholmondeley, I heard 
him maintain the ſuperiority of Sir Iſaac Newton 
over all foreign philoſophers, with a dignity and 
eloquence that ſurprized that learned foreigner. 
It being obſetyed to him, that a rage for every 
thing Engliſh prevailed much in France after Lord 


| Chatham's glorious war, he ſaid, he did not won- 
der at it, for that we had drubbed thoſe fellows into 


a proper reverence for us, and that their national 
petulance required periodical chaſtiſement. 

« Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues, he deemed a 
nugatory performance. That man (ſaid he,) 
ſat down to write a book, to tell the world what 
the world had all his life been telling him.” 


* Somebody obſerving that the Scotch High- 


landers in the year 1745, had made ſurprizing 
efforts, conſidering their numerous wants and diſ- 
advantages: Yes, Sir, (ſaid he,) their wants 
were nuir.erous ; but you have not mentioned the 
greateſt of them all, —the want of law.” 

« Speaking of the inward light, to which ſome 
methodiits pretended, he ſaid, it was a principle 
utterly incompatible with ſocial or civil ſecurity. 
If a man (ſaid he) pretends to a principle of 
action of which I can know nothing, nay, not 
ſo much as that he has it, but only that he pretends 
to it; how can 1 tell what that perſon may be 
prompted to do? When a perſon profeſſes to be 


governed by a written aſcertained law, I can then 
know where to find him.” 
« The poem of Fingal, he ſaid, was a mere 


- unconnected chaplady, a tireſome repetition of 
the 


Ds. 10 H NSO N, 


the ſame images. In vain ſhall we look for the 


Jucidus ordo, where there is neither end or object, 
deſign or moral, ec certa recurrit imago. 

« Being aſked by a young nobleman, what was 
become of the gallantry and military ſpirit of the 
old Engliſh nobility, he replied, © Why, my Lord, 


I'll tell you what is become of it; it is gone into | 


the city to look for a fortune. 
« Speaking of a dull tireſome fellow, whom he 


chanced to meet, he ſaid, That fellow ſeems to 


me to poſſeſs but one idea, and that is a wrong 
one.“ 8 
« Much enquiry having been made concerning 
a gentleman who had quitted a company where 
Johnſon was, and no information being obtained; 
at laſt Johnſon obſeryed, that he did not care to 
ſpeak ill of any man behind his back, but he be- 
lieved the gentleman was an attorney. 

ce He ſpoke with much contempt of the notice 
taken of Woodhouſe, the poetical ſhoemaker. 
He ſaid, it was all vanity and childiſhneſs; and 
that ſuch objects were, to thoſe who patroniſed 
them, mere mirrours of their own ſuperiority, 
© They had better (ſaid he,) furniſh the man with 


good implements for his trade, than raiſe ſub- 


icriptions for his poems. He may make an ex- 
cellent ſhoemaker, but can never make a good 
poet. A ſchool-boy's exerciſe may be a pretty 
thing for a ſchool-boy; but it is no treat for a 


Man. 


« Speaking of Boetius, who was the favourite 


writer of the middle ages, he ſaid it was very. ſur- 
prizing, that upon ſuch a ſubject, and in ſuch a 
| _ ſituation, 
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THE LIFE OF 
ſituation, he ſhould be magis philoſophus quam 
Chriſtianus. 


« Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very. 


much loved, I don't know (ſaid he,) that Arthur 


can be claſſed with the very firſt dramatick writers; 


yet at preſent I doubt much whether we have any 
thing ſuperiour to Arthur. | 

e Speaking of the national debt, bs ſaid, it was 
an idle dream to ſuppoſe that the country could 
ſink under it. Let the publick creditors be ever 
ſo clamorous, the intereſt of millions muſt ever 

revail over that of thouſands, 

« Of Dr. Kennicott's Collations, he obſerved, 
that though the text ſhould not be much mended 
thereby, yet it was no ſmall advantage to know, 
that we had as good a text as the moſt conſummate 
induſtry and diligence could procure. 

« Johnſon obſerved, that ſo many objections 
might be made to every thing, that nothing could 
overcome them but the neceſlity of doing ſome- 
thing. No man would be of any profeſſion, as 
ſimply oppoſed to not being of it: but every one 
muſt do ſomething. 

« He remarked, that a London pariſh was a 
very comfortleſs thing ; for the clergyman ſeldom 
knew the face of one out of ten of his pariſhioners, 
„Of the late Mr. Mallet he ſpoke with no 
great. reſpect : ſaid, he was ready for any dirty 
job: that he had wrote againſt Byng at the inſtiga- 
tion of the miniſtry, and was equally ready to 
write for him, provided he found his account 
in It, 


* A —_— 
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ce A gentleman who had been very unhappy in 


marriage, married immediately after his wife died: 


Johnſon ſaid, it was the vn of hope over 
experience. 

« He obſerved, hat a man of ſenſe and 8 
tion ſnould meet a ſuitable companion in a wife. 
It was a miſerable thing when the converſation 
could only be ſuch as, whether the mutton ſhould 
be boiled or road, and Probably a diſpute about 
that. 


« He did not approve of late marriages, ob- 
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ſerving, that more was loſt in point of time, than 


compenſated for by any poſſible advantages. Even 
ill aſſorted marriages were preferable to cheerleſs 
celibacy. 

« Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither 
wanted parts nor literature; but that his vanity and 
Quixotiſm obſcured his merits. | 

« He faid,. foppery was never cured; it was 
the bad ſtamina of the mind, which, like thoſe 
of the body, were never rectified: once a cox- 
comb, and always a coxcomb. 

cc Being told that Gilbert Cowper called him the 
Caliban of literature; Well, (faid he,) I muſt 
dub him the Punchinello.” 

ce Speaking of the old Earl of Corke and omen 
he ſaid, that man ſpent his life in catching at an 
object, literary eminence, ] which he had not power 
to graſp." 

To find a ſubſtitution for violated morality, 
he ſaid, was the leading feature in all perverſions 
of religion,” 

He 
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of right to remain undecided, rather than involve 


thoſe iflands to Great-Britain too low. But how- 


calamity of war; a calamity ſo dreadful, that it is 
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ec He often uſed to quote, with great pathos W! 


thoſe fine lines of virgil: th 
© Optima quæque dies miſeris mortalibus avi " 
Prima fugit ; ſubeunt morbi, triſii/que ſeneftus, cir 
Et labor, et dure rapit inclementia mortis. Wo 


1. 


In 1771 he publiſhed another political pam- 
phlet, entitled * Thoughts on the late Tranſ- 
actions reſpecting Falkland's Iſlands,” in which, 
upon materials furniſhed to him by miniſtry, and 
upon general topicks expanded in his richeſt ſtyle, 
he ſucceſsfully endeavoured to perſuade the nation 
that it was wiſe and laudable to ſuffer the queſtion 


our country in another war. It has been ſuggeſted 
by ſome, with what truth I ſhall not take upon 
me to decide, that he rated the conſequence of 


ever this may be, every humane mind muſt ſurely 
applaud the earneſtneſs with which he averted the 


aſtoniſhing how civiliſed, nay, Chriſtian nations, 
can deliberately continue to renew it. His de- 
ſcription of its miſeries in this pamphlet, is one of ego 
the fineſt pieces of eloquence in the Engliſh lan- Vice, 
guage. Upon this occaſion, too, we find Johnſon be th 
laſhing the party in oppoſition with unbounded iſ Com 
ſeverity, and making the fulleſt uſe of what he one © 
ever reckoned a moſt effectual argumentative in- ¶ gave 1 
ſtrument, —contempt. His character of their I as fol 
very able myſterious champion, Juxius, is executed | 

| with 


Da. JOHNSON. =_ 
with all the force of his genius, and finiſhed with 1771. 
the higheſt care. He ſeems to have exulted in Tut 6 
ſallying forth to ſingle combat againſt the boaſted 
and formidable hero, who bade defiance to * prin- 
cipalities and —_ and the rulers of this 
world. 

Tbis pamphlet, it is obſervabile, was fofieied 
in one particular, after the firſt edition; for the 
concluſion of Mr. George Grenville's character 
ſtood thus: © Let him not, however, be depre- 
ciated in his grave. He had powers not. univer- 
fally poſſeſſed : could he have enforced payment 
of the Manilla ranſom, he could have counted it.” 
Which, inſtead of retaining its ſly ſharp point, was 
reduced to a mere flat unmeaning expreſſion, of, 
if I may uſe the word, —truiſm: © He had powers 
not univerſally poſſeſſed: and if he ſometimes | 
erred, he was likewiſe ſometimes right.” 

Mr. Strahagy;the printer, who had been long in 
intimacy with Johnſon, in the courſe of his literary | 
labours, who was at once his friendly agent in 
receiving his penſion for him, and his banker in 
ſupplying him with money when he wanted it; 

who was himſelf now a Member of Parliament, | 
and who loved much to be employed in political 
negociation; thought he ſhould do eminent ſer- 
vice, both to government and Johnſon, if he could 
be the means of hjs getting a ſeat in the Houſe of 
Commons. With this view, he wrote a letter to 
one of the Secretaries of the Treaſury, of which he 
gave me a copy in his own hand- writing, which is 
as follows: 


6 SIR, 
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« YOU will eaſily recollect, when I had the 
honour of waiting upon you ſome time ago, I took 


the liberty to obſerve to you, that Dr. Johnſon 


would make an excellent figure in the Houſe of 


Commons, and heartily wiſhed he had a ſeat there. 
My reaſons are brieſly theſe : 


<« I know his perfect good affection to his Ma. 


zeſty, and his government, which I am certain 


he wiſhes to ſupport by every means in 7 
power. 

Ae poſſeſſes a great ſhare of Be nerverg 
and ready eloquence ; is quick in diſcerning the 
ſtrength and weakneſs of an argument; can ex- 
preſs himſelf with clearneſs and prociion, and fear 
the face of no man alive. 


« His known character, as a man of extraor- 
dinary ſenſe and unimpeached virtue; would ſecure 
him the attention of the Houſe, and could not fail 
to give him a proper weight there. 

« He is capable of the greateſt application, Ai 
can undergo any degree of labour, where he ſees 
it neceſſary, and where his heart and affections are 
ſtrongly engaged. His Majeſty's miniſters might 
therefore ſecurely depend on his doing, upon every 
proper occaſion, the utmoſt that could be expected 
from him. They would find him ready to vindi- 

cate ſuch meaſures as tended to promote the ſtabi- 
lity of government, and reſolute and ſteady i in car- 
rying them into execution. Nor is any thing to 
de ä from the — impetuoſity = 
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| his temper. To the friends of the King you will 


find him a lamb, to his enemies a lion. 


« For theſe reaſons, I humbly apprehend chat he 
would be a very able and uſeful member. And I 
will venture to ſay, the employment would not be 
diſagreeable-to him; and knowing, as I do, his 
ſtrong affection to the King, his ability to ſerve 
him in that capacity, and the extreme ardour with 
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which, I am convinced he would engage in that 


ſervice, I muſt repeat, that 1 wiſh moſt TY to 
ſee him in the Houſe, 


be pleaſed to take a convenient opportunity of 
mentioning it to Lord North. If his Lordſhip 
ſhould happily approve of it, I ſhall have the ſatis- 
faction of having been, in ſome degree, the hum- 


ble inſtrument of doing my country, in my opinion, 


a very eſſential ſervice. I know your good-nature, 
and your zeal for the publick welfare, will plead 
my excuſe for giving you this trouble. I am, with 


the greateſt reſpec, Sir, 


« Your moſt obedient and humble ſervant, 


t New-ſtreet, WILLIAM STRAHAN.“ 
March 30, 1771. Ry 


This recommendation, we know, was not effec- 
tual ; but how, or for what reaſon, can only be 
conjectured. It is not to be believed that Mr. 
Strahan would have applied, unleſs Johnſon had 
approved of it. I never heard him mention the 
ſubject; but at a later period of his life, when Sir 


Joſhua Reynolds told him that Mr. Edmund 


Burke had faid, that if he had come early into 
Vol. I. Q q parliament, 


If you think this worthy of attention, you will 
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parliament, he certainly would have been the 


55. greateſt ſpeaker that ever was there, Johnſon ex- 


claimed, © I ſhould like to try my hand now.“ 
It has been much agitated among his friends 


and others, whether he would have been a power- 


ful ſpeaker in Parliament, had he been brought 
in when advanced in life. I am inclined to think, 
that his extenſive knowledge, his quickneſs and 
force of mind, his vivacity and richneſs of expreſ- 


ſion, his wit and humour, and above all his poig- 


nancy of ſarcaſm, would have had great effect in 


a popular aſſembly; and that the magnitude of 


his figure, and ſtriking peculiarity of his manner, 


would have aided the effect. But I remember it 
was obſerved by Mr. Flood, that Johnfon having 
been long uſed to fententious brevity and the ſhort 


flights of converſation, might have failed in that 


continued and expanded kind of argument, which 
is requiſite in ſtating complicated matters in pub- 


hck ſpeaking ; and as a proof of this he mentioned 
the ſuppoſed ſpeeches in Parliament written by him 


for the magazine, none of which, in his opinion, 


were at all like real debates. The opinion of one 
who was himſelf ſo eminent an orator, muſt be al- 
towed to have great weight. It was confirmed by 
Sir William Scott, who mentioned, that Johnſon 
had told him, that he had ſeveral times tried to 
peak in the Society of Arts and Sciences, but 


had found he could not get on.” From Mr. 


William Gerrard Hamilton I have heard, that 


Johnſon, when obſerving to him that it was pru- 
dent for a man who had not been accuſtomed to 
| {peak i in publick, to begin his ſpeech in as ſimple-a 


manner 
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manner as poſſible, acknowledged that he roſe in 


that ſociety to deliver a ſpeech which he had pre- Feat, 62. 


pared; * but (ſaid he,) all my flowers of oratory 


forſook me.” I however cannot help wiſhing, 


that he had © tried his hand” in parliament ; and 
I wonder that miniſtry did not make the experiment. 


I at length renewed a correſpondence which had 
been too long diſcontinued: 


To Dr. Johxsox. 


Edinburgh, April 18, 1771, 
« My DEAR SIR, 

« | CAN now fully underſtand thoſe intervals 
of ſilence in your correſpondence with me, which 
have often given me anxiety and uneaſineſs; for 
although I am conſcious that my veneration and 
love for Mr. Johnſon have never in the leaſt abated, 
yet I have deferred for almoſt a year and a half to 
write to him.“ 


In the ſubſequent part of this letter, I gave him 
an account of my comfortable life as a married 
man, and a lawyer in practice at the Scotch bar; 
invited him to Scotland, and promiſed to attend 
him to the Highlands, and Hebrides. 


To James BoswELL, EH. 


« DEAR SIR, 
« IF you are now able to comprehend that I 


might neglect to write without diminution of affec- 


tion, you have taught me, likewiſe, how that 
Qq 2 neglect 
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neglect may be uneaſily felt without reſentment. 
I wiſhed for your letter a long time, and when it 
came, it amply recompenſed the delay. I never 
was fo much pleafed as now with your account of 
yourſelf; and ſincerely hope, that between pub- 
lick buſineſs, improving ſtudies, and domeſtick 
pleaſures, neither melancholy nor caprice will find 
any place for entrance. Whatever philoſophy may 
determine of material nature, it is certainly true of 


intellectual nature, that it abbors a vacuum: our | 


minds cannot be empty ; and evil will break in 
upon them, if they are not pre-occupied by good. 
My dear Sir, mind your ſtudies, mind your buſi- 
neſs, make your lady happy, and be a ee Chriſ- 
tian. After this, 


0 triſtitiam et metus 
© Trades protervis in mare Creticum 
© Portare ventis. 


ec If we perform our duty, we ſhall be ſafe and 
iteady, © Sive per, &c. whether we climb the 
Highlands, or are toſt among the Hebrides ; and 
J hope the time will come when we may try our 
powers both with cliffs and water. I ſee but little 
of Lord Elibank, I know not why ; perhaps by 
my own fault. I am this day going into Stafford- 
ſhire and Derbyſhire for ſix weeks. 

« ] am, dear Sir, 
6c Your moſt affectionate, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 

ec London. Jane 20, 1 SAM. JOHNSON,” 
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To Sir Josnua REYNOLDS, in Leiceſter-fields. Etat. 62. 


e Dear Sir, 


« WHEN I came to Lickfield, I found 
that my portrait had been much viſited, and much 
admired. Eyery man has a lurking wiſh to appear 
conſiderable in his native place; and I was pleaſed ' 
with the dignity conferred by ſuch a teſtimony of 
your regard. 

ce Be pleaſed, therefore, to accept the thanks 
of, Sir, 
| 5 Your molt obliged 
c And moſt humble ſervant, 


« Aſhbourn in Derbyſhire, SAM. Johxsox. 
July 17, 1771. 8 


Compliments to Miſs Reynolds.“ 


Fs Dr. Jonxsow. 


« My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, July 27, 1771. 


« THE bearer of this, Mr. Beattie, Pro- 
feſſor of Moral Philoſophy at Aberdeen, is deſir- 
ous of being introduced to your acquaintance, 
His genius and learning, and labours in the ſer- 
vice of virtue and religion, render him very wor- 


thy of it; and as he has a high eſteem of your 


character, I hope you will give him a favourable 
reception, I ever am, &c. 
| © JAMES BOSWELL.” 


In October I again wrote to him, thanking him 
for his laſt letter, and his obliging reception of 
Mr. Beattie ; informing him that I had been at 

Qq3 Alnwick 
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Alnwick lately, and had good accounts of him from 
Dr. Percy. 

In his religious record of this year, we alone 
that he was better than uſual, both in body and 
mind, and better ſatisfied with the regularity of 
his conduct. But he is ſtill “ trying his ways“ 
too rigorouſly, He charges himſelf with not rifing 
early enough; yet he mentions what was ſurely a 
ſufficient excuſe for this, ſuppoſing it to be a duty 
ſeriouſly required, as he all his life appears to have 
thought it. * One great hindrance is want of 
reſt; my nocturnal complaints grow leſs trouble- 
ſome towards morning ; and I am tempted to re- 
pair the deficiencies of the night *.” Alas! how 
hard would it be if this indulgence were to be im- 
puted to a ſick man as a crime. In his retroſpect 
on the following Eafter- eve, he ſays, When 1 
review the Iaſt year, I am able to recollect fo lit- 
tle done, that ſhame and ſorrow, though perhaps 
too weakly, come upon me.” Had he been judg- 
ing of any one elſe in the ſame circumſtances, how 
clear would he have been on the favourable fide, 
How very difficult, and in my opinion almoſt con- 
ſtitutionally impoſſible it was for him to be raiſed 
early, even by the ſtrongeſt reſolutions, appears 


from a note in one of his little paper-books, (con- 


taining words arranged for his Dictionary,) written, 
] ſuppoſe, about 1753: #1 do not remember 
that ſince I left Oxford, I ever roſe early by mere 
choice, but once or twice at Edial, and two or 
three times for the Rambler.” 1 think he had 


Prayers and Meditations, p 101. 


fair 
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fair ground enough to have quieted his mind on 
this ſubject, by concluding that he was phyſically Free. 67. 


incapable of what is at beſt but a commodious 
regulation. 

In 1772 he was altogether quieſcent as an au- 
thour; but it will be found, from the various evi- 
dences which I ſhall bring together, that his mind 
was acute, lively, and vigorous. 


20 Sir Joshua RevyNoLDs. 


cc Dran SIR, 


te Be pleaſed to ſend to Mr. Banks, whoſe 
place of reſidence I do not know, this note, which 
] have ſent open, that, if you Plenſe, you may 
read it. 
« When you ſend it, do not uſe your own ſeal. 

« ] am, Sir, 

| c Your moſt huogble ſervant, 
“ Feb. 27, 1772. SAM, JOHNSON,” 


To JoskyH Banks, Ei. 


ce Perpetua ambitd bis terrd præmià lactis 
« Hæc habet altrici Capra ſecunda Fovis?,” 


«SIR, 
« T RETURN thanks to you and to Dr. Solander 
for the pleaſure which I received in yeſterday's 


o Thus tranſlated by a friend. 


In fame ſcarce ſecond to the nurſe of Jove, 

« This Goat, who twice the world had travers'd round, 
«© Deſerving both her maſter's care and love, 

5 Eaſe and perpetual paſture now has found.” 


converſation. 
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1772. converſation. I could not recolle& a motto for 


ng 
tat. 63. 


your Goat, but have given her one. Tou, Sir, 
may perhaps have an epick poem from ſome hap- 
pier pen than, Sir, Rk 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


« Johnfon's-court, Fleet- SAM. JoHNnsoN." 


ſtreet, Feb. 27, 1772. 


* To Dr. Johxsox. 


« My DEAR SIR, 


« IT 1s hard that I cannot prevail on you 
to write to me oftener. But I am convinced that 
it is in vain to expect from you a private corre- 
ſpondence with any regularity, I muſt, therefore, 
look upon you as a fountain of wiſdom, from 
whence few rills are communicated to a diſtance, 
and which muſt be approached at its ſource, to 
partake fully of its virtues. | | 

«„ 1 „ „ + 3 


« T am coming to London ſoon, and am to ap- 
pear in an appeal from the Court of Seſſion in the 
Houſe of Lords. A ſchoolmaſter in Scotland was, 
by a court of inferiour juriſdiction, deprived of 
his office, for being ſomewhat ſevere in the chaſtiſe- 
ment of his ſcholars. The Court of Seſſion con- 
ſidering it to be dangerous to the intereſt of learn- 


ing and education, to lefſen the dignity of teachers, 


and make them afraid of too indulgent parents, 
inſtigated by the complaints of their children, re- 
ſtored him. His enemies have appealed to the 
Houſe of Lords, though the ſalary is only twenty 
pounds a year. I was Counſel for him here. I 


hope 
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hope there will be little fear of a reverſal? ha T 1772. 
mult beg to have your aid in my plan of ſupport- regs >; 


ing the decree. It is a general queſtion, and not a 
point of particular law. 
* „ „ «„ „ * 
4 am; . XC. 
« JAMES BOSWELL.” 
C 
To James BOSWELL, Ef. 


© DEAR Sin, 


. « THAT you are coming ſo ſoon to town 
I am very glad; and ſtill more glad that you are 
, coming as an advocate. I think nothing more 
b likely to make your life paſs happily away, than 
i that conſciouſneſs of your own value which emi- 
4 nence in your profeſſion will certainly confer. If - 
I can give you any collateral help, I hope you do | - 
not ſuſpect that it will be wanting. My kindneſs 
for you has neither the merit of ſingular virtue, | 
nor the reproach of ſingular prejudice. Whether | 
tolove you be right or wrong, I have many on my 
5, fide : Mrs. Thrale loves you, and Mrs. Williams 
of loves you, and what would have inclined me to love = | 
you, if I had been neutral before, you are a great 3 
favourite of Dr. Beattie. 
« Of Dr. Beattie I ſhould have thought much, 
but that his lady puts him out of my head: ſhe. 
is a very lovely woman. 


« The 


The ficſt and n 8 of this edition * in order 
to ſupply the publick demand ſpeedily, been put to preſs at the 
ſame time, the paſſage to which the following letter from my 
rend Dr. Beattie 2 (ſee Vol. II. p. 3,) was printed off 

before 
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ce The ejection which you come hither to oppoſe, 


Tut. 63. appears very cruel, unreaſonable, and oppreſſive. 


I ſhould think there could not be much doubt of 
your ſucceſs, 


before his letter reached me; which however will, I hope, ſerve 
the — ſufficiently by being inſerted here. 


To Jamts BosWELL, Eg. 


My DAR SIR, - Edinburgh, May 3, 1792, 
« AS I ſuppoſe your great work will ſoon be reprinted, 


1 beg leave to trouble you with a remark on a paſſage of it, 


in which I am a little miſrepreſented. Be not alarmed ; the 
miſrepreſentation 1s not imputable to you, Not having the book 
at hand, I cannot ſpecify the page, but I ſuppoſe you will eaſily 
find it. Dr. Johnſon ſays, ſpeaking of Mrs. Thrale's family, 
* Dr. Beattie /unk upon us that he was married, or words to that 
purpoſe. I am not ſure that I underſtand unt upon us, which 
is a very uncommon phraſe : but it ſeems to me to imply, (and 


others, I find, have underſtood it in the ſame ſenſe) ffudiouſſy 


concealed from us his being married. Now, Sir, this was by nd 
means the caſe, I could have no motive to conceal a circum- 
ſtance, of which I never was nor can be aſhamed ; and of which 
Dr. Johnſon ſeemed to think, when he afterwards became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Beattie, that I had, as was true, reaſon to 
be proud. So far was I from concealing her, that my wife had 
at that time almoſt as numerous an acquaintance in London as I 
had myſelf ; and was, not very long after, kindly invited and 


. legantly entertained at Streatham by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. 


My requeſt, therefore, is, that you would reQify this matter 
'in your new edition. You are at liberty to make what uſe you 
pleaſe of this letter, 

My beſt wiſhes ever attend you and your emily. 
to be, with the utmoſt regard and eſteem, dear Sir, 

«© Your obliged and affectionate humble ſervant, 
J. BZATrrIB.“ 

J have from my reſpect, for Dr. Beattie, and regard to bis 
extreme ſenſibility, inſerted the foregoing letter, though I can· 
not but wonder at his conſidering as any imputation a phraſe 
commonly uſed among the beſt friends, 

4 « My 


Believe me 


cc 
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recovered. I believe it is held, that men do not on br: 


recover very faſt after threeſcore. 1 hope yet to ſee. 


Beattie's College: and have not given up the 
weſtern voyage. But however all this may be or 
not, let us try to make each other happy when we 
meet, and not refer our pleaſure to diſtant times or 
diſtant places. 

« How comes it that you tell me nothing of 
your lady? I hope to ſee her ſome time, and till 
then ſhall be glad to hear of her. 

cc J am, dear Sir, &c. 
Match 15, 1772. SAM. JohNs o.“ 


To BENNET LANnNGTON, Efg. near Spilſby, Lin- 
colnſhire. 

« DEAR SIR, 

© I CONGRATULATE you and Lady Rothes * 
on your little man, and 'hope you will all be many 
years happy together. 

« Poor Miſs Langton can have little part in the 
joy of her family. She this day called her aunt 
Langton to receive the ſacrament with her; and 
made me talk yeſterday on ſuch ſubjects as ſuit her 
condition. It will probably be her viaticum. I 
ſurely need not mention again that ſhe wiſhes to 
lee her mother. I am, Sir, 

| « Your moſt humble ſervant, 
* March 14, 1772. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Mr. Langton married the Counteſs Dowager of Rothes. 


THE END Of THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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